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Be the First Dealer 








**“SHASTA’’—Made in all sizes. 156 and 1% in. thick. 
Solid White Pine Stiles and Rails, Three-Ply Rotary Cut Laminated Veneered White 
Pine Panels. Wide Stiles and Rails, adapted to receive the modern styles of hardware. 
NOTE THE BEAUTY OF THE GRAIN. Will take any stain or finish. 


in your town 
to handle 


The Old Style Dowel. 











Weed 


—— Note difference in Dowels ——> 


Never before has anything so really meri- 
torious or possessed of such an irresistible 
selling feature been offered you in doors. 


Dealers in all parts of the country have 
been quick to see the advantages these doors 
possess, and those who have secured exclu- 
sive agency are reaping the rewards in trade 
that naturally follow the introduction of a 
truly big value article. 


Maybe it is not too late yet for you to be 
the first in your town to present these inde- 
structible doors to the building trade of your 
community. Why not investigate today ? 


Sold by the leading jobbers in the United States and 
Canada. If your jobber can’t supply you write to 
us direct for full information, list of jobbers, sample 
wedge dowel and folder showing all styles. 





uality Doors 


The Doors With the Patent Wedge 
Dowel That Can’t Come Apart. 


*jomog spo 3u918d 


Weed Lumber Company 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bldg., Telephone GARFIELD, 2885. 
oni Wein } H. C. WALKER, 310 New First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Columbus, 0. 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


Weed, California. 


R. A. TOOMBS, P. O. Box 6, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Fair Dealing Quickens Business More 
Than Lower Prices. 


Times of business depression, such as the lumber 
trade has known for the last year and more, are likely 
to develop a feeling that nothing but price counts in 
the purchasing of lumber, a decidedly erroneous idea 
for the buyer of lumber to entertain. 

One frequently hears the assertion that, despite the 
wide reputation of a manufacturing concern for manu- 
facturing good grades and for fair dealing in all busi- 
ness transactions, lumber dealers and other buyers of 
lumber will purchase as readily from an almost un- 
known and perhaps irresponsible scalper because of the 
attraction of a shading of 50 cents a thousand in price. 
That is true only in occasional instances, for a reputa- 
tion for business integrity has always its strongly de- 
termining effect upon the intelligent buyer, ‘an effect 
perhaps emphasized more in quiet than in brisk busi- 
ness times. 

The concern that. has an established reputation for 
fair dealing and for shipping promptly what is ordered 
controls the best business during periods of business 
quiet, and in such times a not infrequent, occurrence is 
that the ‘‘cheap’’ buyer who seeks bargains is the 
victim of offers of the irresponsibles who offer them—a 
result largely his own due. The assertion that sentiment 
is disassociated from business is not in all cases true. 
The manufacturing concern that treats its customers 
with business consideration, fulfilling its promises, pros- 
pers through the friendships thus formed, a fact that 


is and increasingly should be recognized in a general 
disposition to encourage the business of those who do 
business right, accompanying’ which is a growing in- 
because of a slight cut 
Of 


disposition to ‘‘take chances’’ 
in prices and dubious offers from irresponsibles, 


that class some are still occasionally found, but their 
number grows less and they are being replaced by those 
upon whom dependence may safely be placed. 





A Comparison of Lumber “ Investiga- 
tion” Then and Now. 


The lumberman used to be 
he and his affairs are subjects of ‘‘constructive 
studies’’ and ‘‘friendly inquiries.’’ The difference 
is not confined to words but to methods and manners. 

In the old days when you heard that an investigator 
was loose in the neighborhood you cleared out a back 
room, dumped in it your business records and waited. 

Some day you were startled by the sleuthy appear- 
ance of a man at your elbow who presented you with 
his credentials and, with a cold voice and a suspicious 
eye, gave you to understand that you were an uncon- 
victed criminal and a despoiler of the common people 
whom it was his business to drag to justice. 

You accepted the situation with what calm you could 
muster, showed him the room, told him to go to it— 
and he did. 

When he ran across something that he couldn’t 
understand—and his powers of misunderstanding like 
his lack of business experience were apparently limit- 
less—he assumed it to be evidence of crime. If noth- 
ing was discovered of that nature he concluded you 
had hidden it out on him, and thereafter you were 
conscious that your mail was being intercepted at the 
door, that furtive eves were investigating your desk. 
Also you had a feeling that probably there was a 
secret service man around the corner of the office. 

If in an attempt to restore human relations you 
offered the investigator a cigar he made you aware 
that he considered it an attempt to bribe him. 

One day he came out of the dust of his sleuthing 


“é 


investigated’’; now 


and, jerking his thumb at a ton of files and books, 
said: ‘‘T shall have to send those papers to Wash- 


ington for further investigation. When we are 





HOW TO PROMOTE THE SALE 
OF FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Believing that the national publicity campaign 
for the promoticn of the greater use of forest 
products should have the benefit of every avail- 
able plan or idea for attaining this end the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers $50 in cash 
prizes, to be paid to lumbermen who contribute 
suggestions along this line. 

Leaders of the lumber industry who have been 
prominent in the work of arranging this cam- 
paign and officials who are in charge of it would 
be glad to have every idea possible from the 
rank and file of the lumber trade and it is with 
a view of bringing out these ideas that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers the prizes 
named. Letters submitted in this contest should 
deal with ideas and plans for advertising and 
selling forest products, should suggest new uses 
for these products and deal with any feature 
of the campaign that has for its object the 
greater use of lumber and its products. 

Letters submitted in this contest should not 
exceed 500 words in length. They should be 
written on one side of the paper only, and if 
possible should be typewritten. The letters 
should be signed with the writer’s name and 
address and mailed to the Utilization Contest 
Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Prizes will be awarded as follows: 


For the best letter received....... $25 in cash 
For the second best letter.......... $10 in cash 
For the third best letter............ $5 in cash 


For the rext best four letters....... $2.50 each 


This. contest will close with the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S issue of October 16; conse- 
quently all letters submitted must be received 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S office not 
later than October 12. All lumbermen wherever 
located are invited to participate. The names 
of the judges who will award the prizes will be 
announced in a later issue. 











through with them we will return them. Shall I give 
you a receipt?’’ 
But the. present day student, or inquirier, is of an 


entirely different type and the change is very welcome. 
He seems to assume that’ you are human, that you 
are supposed to be ordinarily honest, and that anyhow 
it isn’t his ‘business to prove the contrary. 

He is not so afraid of his own integrity that he can 
not take a cigar or lunch with you. If he finds some 
thing that he does not understand he is not, like the 
investigator, afraid to give you a chance to explain 
it; in fact, he invites your codperation. 

His assumption and the assumption of those in au 
thority back of him is that it is his business to help 
to solve the difficult problems that are troubling you 
if he can. 

There is a wenderful difference; and it is altogether 


probable that if there were anything wrong with 
you or your business this man would be more likely 
to find it out than the other fellow. One of the 


differences is that this man is a student and‘a gentle- 
man; the other man was a sleuth and a ead. 
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Farmer Has Done His Share Toward 
Increasing Wealth of Country. 


General business and perhaps the lumber business 
in particular, has been complaining of the farmer’s 
caution and indisposition to spend the money which 
he has been piling up in the banks in such great quan- 
tities—of his disinclination to buy anything but au- 
tomobiles. That has perhaps been justified in some 
measure, but it must be conceded that the farmer 
has done more than his share in adding to the real 
wealth and prosperity of the country, for he took a 
chance on the future and planted a bigger area of 
land to crops than ever before in the history of the 
country. 

While he was doing this producers in other lines, 
especially in factory products, were sitting tight and 
anxious, with their factories shut down or running on 
limited capacity, refusing to buy raw material or to 
employ men to do anything but hold on to what they 
had. 

Now the farmer is to have his reward. His big 
area has yielded big crops and these crops are selling 
and will sell at big prices. The farmer will add ten 
billion dollars to the available wealth of the country 
—it will be available, ready on eall, while the fac- 
tory owner, with no stocks in his warehouse and his 
machinery rusty from disuse, will be busily getting 
ready for the demand which will be clamoring to be 
filled. 

Again the farmer has scored over the manufacturer; 
the little man over the man of big business. 

And there are signs that the farmer is reasonably 
well satisfied with his makings and savings of the 
last two or three years and is going to let loose some 
of that wealth he has been storing up. 

He is going to build a garage to house his automo- 
bile, and he is also going to build or rebuild or en- 
large or repair his barn and his house, and he will 
do so on a better:and bigger scale than he has been 
in the habit of doing in the past. For the new house 
will have running water and a bathroom; the pianos 
he buys will be player pjanos, and if he doesn’t buy 
as many pianos as in the past, he will buy to take 
their place victrolas and the like. 

Also he will devote some of his savings to paying 
the taxes he has authorized for building good roads 
on which he ean exercise his gasoline horse. 

The danger is, however, that when he really goes 
into the market to satisfy his desires for goods, 
whether they be necessities or luxuries, he will find 
it bare and may get discouraged. 





Fir Lumber Market Shows Improve- 
ment With Advances in Prospect. 


Reports from the north Pacific Coast indicate an 
improved condition in the fir lumber market situation 
and a tendency toward an advance in prices, due to 
several reasons. In the first place the period of de- 
pression through which Washington and Oregon fir 
manufacturers have been passing during the last two 
or three years has had a tendency to decrease the 
number of manufacturing plants. Many, finding the 
price at which their output was selling unprofitable, 
closed down and will not resume operations until 
values are much higher than at present. The reduced 
capacity, amounting to fully 40 percent, and a heavy 
demand from the middle West for yard stock, has 
depleted supplies at the mills until at present prac- 
tically all items in this line are scarce and the mills 
are quite generally oversold. 

In the face of this situation the large crops through- 
out the northern and middle western grain country 
that are now being harvested give promise of a heavy 
consumption of lumber throughout that territory dur- 
ing the coming fall and particularly next spring, and 
dealers are looking about for a supply with which to 
replenish their stocks in anticipation of the trade 
that will come, if the farmers have time to devote to 
making improvements after caring for their large 
crops. This demand may not be so heavy this fall, 
because of the fact that farmers will be busy, but 
it will come in the spring. Yard buying has been the 
predominant feature of the fir situation on the north 
coast throughout the spring and summer and there is 
even now but little indication of the quiet season 
that usually comes early in July. 

Reports from the Inland Empire show shipments for 
the first six months of this year practically the same 
as for the same period of last year, and exceeded only 
by the shipment of the first half of 1910. Through- 
out the territory shipments are exceeding the cut, and 
this at a time when manufacturing is at its highest, 
for the pine mills of the Inland Empire produce more 
in the first part of the season than they do at the 
last, desiring to cut their logs early in the year and 
give the product time to get into shipping condition. 

Without doubt too much emphasis has been placed 
on the importance of export shipments by the fir man- 





ufacturers of Washington and Oregon, and as these 
shipments have been materially curtailed because of 
the scarcity of tonnage owing to the war, there has 
been a feeling that the general volume of business 
was really much jess than it actually was. The yard 
demand in the middle West has been fully up to 
normal, and with export shipments amounting to only 
about 10 percent of the total output, and a decrease 
of from one-quarter to one-third in the volume of 
exports for the first half of this year, it is readily 
seen that the situation as far’as volume of business 
is concerned, is holding up exceedingly well. At the 
same time the railroads have been buying, not in any 
large amounts, but steadily—just as they have been 
doing for several years. 

There is little doubt that if the fir manufacturers 
of Washington and Oregon would take a careful re- 
view of the situation they would find much for en- 
couragement and hope in it, and might also learn that 
a good measure of the blame for the low prices that 
have been prevailing can be laid to themselves. 
tunately there are now indications of the manufac- 
turers out there getting out of the slough of despond 
and demanding and getting more for the output of 
their mills. The advance of from 50 cents to $1 a 
thousand in lists now being sent out seems to be 
an indication that the manufacturers realize that they 
should put their prices at a point where they will 
at least get the cost of production for what they are 
making and selling. 





The Forest Service Might Be Made 
of More Practical Value. 


Complaint is heard now and then that lumbermen do 
not utilize as they might the facilities for scientific 
research, investigation, statistical compilation ete. placed 
at their disposal by the Forest Service and that much 
of the work of the Forest Service is not appreciated by 
the lumbermen. These statements have some foundation 
in fact, but the blame does not rest entirely upon the 
lumbermen; in fact, the policy of the Forest Service 
has been. far from consistent in its offering of codpera- 
tion. 

The Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., has 
from its inception been a splendid institution, worthy of 
commendation in its purposes and its administration. It 
has been in efficient hands and has been manned by a 
group of earnest and enthusiastic workers who combine 
scientific knowledge of the sort that lumbermen some- 
times refer to as ‘‘theoretical knowledge’’ with that 
practical knowledge of the lumber industry that comes 
from close contact with the manufacturing and marketing 
of forest products. The laboratory has proved to be the 
most efficient point of contact between the Forest Service 
and the lumber industry, but the Forest Service, by virtue 
of the fact that someone in authority ds given to chang- 
ing his mind too frequently, made a mistake some years 
ago that has resulted in greatly reducing the value to the 
practical lumberman of the work of the laboratory and 
of the whole service. 

The location of what was known as the Office of Wood 
Utilization in Chicago was a splendid idea; that office 
was engaged in work that was of interest and value to 
the lumber industry of the entire United States. Chicago 
being practically the center of the industry, being a point 
where lumbermen gather from Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Lake States; being the home 
of some of the principal lumber associations of the 
United States and the world’s greatest lumber market, 
was the logical place for such a branch of the Forest 
Service engaged in practical work on behalf not only 
of producers and marketers of lumber but of consumers 
as well. But just about the time that office got under 
way and began to produce results to which the Forest 
Service was in position to point with some degree of 
pride, somebody’s official) mind wobbled and the office 
was disbanded, its work was transferred to Washington 
or somewhere else, and a lot of good, hard effort was 
thrown to the winds. 

There seem to be a few people bossing the United 
States Forest Service who think that the principal fune- 
tion of the service-is to issue bulletins and other docu- 
ments bearing the imprint of the Government Printing 
Office. Some of these gentlemen do not know how small 
a percentage of the literary production of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is actually put to any use. They do 
not know either that the lumber industry can be vastly 
more benefited by the personal effort, the face to face 
educational work that can be done by members of the 
Forest Service staff than by bales of printed matter 
that is put up in such shape as to be assured of few 
readers, if any at all. 

Restoration of the Office of Wood Utilization in Chi- 
eago and the broadening of its activities, including the 
work of the Wood Waste Exchange, the working out 
of a plan of codperation between such an office and the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison and the admin- 
istration of the two in complete harmony would be a 
tremendous help to the lumber industry at the present 
time. 


For- 


* 


— 


The Proposed Reclassification of 
Lumber and Lumber Products. 


The conference in Chicago on Tuesday of this w ck, 
attended by a number of representative lumber ien 
and held in the offices of the National Lumber M: 1v- 
facturers’ Association, was the first step in an on. 
deavor by the various branches of the lumber tr ide 
to meet the situation raised by the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission in regard to the reclassificatioi of 
lumber and lumber products. During the last ‘wo 
weeks informal conferences or investigations have ben 
going on in various parts of the country, but they 
have been local or in behalf of some one intervst, 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has confined itself to urg- 
ing the importance of united action by the lumber 
trade; and of its determining in advance of action 
what, if anything, it needs in the way of reclassifica- 
tion and what it should seek to avoid. 

It has come to be realized that this matter can not 
be neglected; that it is not a question of ‘‘take it or 
leave it,’’? but that the proposition is so definite that 
unless lumbermen do get together and by evidence 
and argument present their case to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the railroads will have the 
prependerating influence with the commission, and the 
lumbermen will be obliged to accept what is handed 
out to them. 


Classification has been the basis of rate making 
ever since the Interstate Commerce law has been in 
effect, but the commission has been giving special at- 
tention to classification of lumber and lumber products 
during the last two years. 


June 7, 1913, in opinion No. 2356—the Eastern Wheel 
Manufacturers’ Association case—the commission sug- 
gested ‘‘the publication by the three classification 
committees of a uniform lumber list; to be divided 
into three or more classes, the first to include rough 
lumber, and the succeeding classes to include wood 
articles in their various stages of manufacture.’’ 
Little attention was paid by the committees to this 
suggestion, so, on March 8 of this year, in opinion No. 
2918, in the Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Company sash and 
door case the commission said: ‘‘The unequal treat- 
ment of lumber and sash and doors in the territories 
herein involved creates unjust discrimination. The 
principal cause * * * the failure of the carriers 
to make effective uniform classification of lumber and 
its products. Our suggestion in an earlier case * * * 
should meet with prompt response.’’ 

Responding in form if not in spirit to this sugges- 
tion, a committee representing western trunk lines, 
Central, Southwestern, Southeastern and the Missis- 
sippi Valley Freight Associations made recommenda- 
tions which are familiar to our readers—putting rough 
lumber, logs, bolts, sawdust, shavings, and articles, 
the process of manufacture on which had not gone 
beyond the production of rough sawed material of 
parallel edges and sides, in one class to take present 
lumber rates, with advances of 5, 10, 15 and 20 per- 
cent for advanced stages of manufacture or especial 
value. This proposition, which was so manifestly de- 
signed to increase the revenues of the carriers—re- 
gardless of its effect on the welfare of the lumbermen 
or the public—led to the order of July 1, No. 8131, 
in which an inquiry was instituted by the commis- 
sion on its own motion into the ‘‘rates, practices, 
rules, regulations and classification * * * govern- 
ing the transportation of lumber and lumber products 
from and to all points in the United States, with spe- 
cial reference to the relationship in the rates on dif- 
ferent kinds of lumber and lumber produets.’’ This 
order was directed to the common carriers. 

Then came the so-called ‘‘order’’ of August 2, 
which was sent to lumber organizations and to an 
unknown number of individual lumbermen, contain- 
ing the now famous seventeen questions. Since they 
appeared there has been no time or opportunity to 
arrive at a consensus of opinion of the lumber trade 
as to the subjects suggested by these questions. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has confined itself to urging 
the importance of the matter and the necessity of lum- 
bermen giving the subjects involved consideration 
and, if possible, of so consolidating the expression 
of their ideas and interests—conflicting though they 
may be in some respects—as to present a united front 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission when the 
hearings shall take place. This document was given 
in full in last week’s issue of this paper on pages 45 
and 55. . 

As the introduction by the secretary of the com- 
mission said, certain questions, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 14 and 16, 
were directed especially to the railroads because they 
dealt with questions of fact and practice as to classifi- 
cation. 

But question 4 drives directly at the basis of the 
whole inquiry: ‘‘Is it desirable and practicable to 


establish throughout the country a uniform lumber list 
fixing a definite relationship between lumber and lum- 
ber products?’’? An explanatory and suggestive para- 
graph following this question read thus: 


‘<Should 
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suc!) classification of lumber and lumber products be 
uni. vm throughout the country or uniform in certain 
sec’ ous of the country; and if in certain sections how 
sho.:d the country be divided?’’ Right here the 


jumoermen seem to be in doubt. 

. veclassification that would result in simplification 
and definiteness and that would wipe out unnecessary 
disc:iminations between sections or different classes 
of umber would evidently be a good thing, but—and 
here is a question asked by practically every lumber 
shi; per or receiver—wouldn’t it be better to let the 
classifications stand as they are, to be gradually 
ameuded as experience shall direct, than to take the 
chances of ill considered, possibly harmful, classifica- 
tious that may result from a general and immediate 
reclassification such as is proposed. 

The lumber trade does not yet seem ready to an- 
swer this question except in the words ‘‘yes—but.’’ 
Still a study of the subject might and perhaps should 
go on, and the hearings by the commission may de- 
velop such a state of facts and such solutions for the 
problems now presented that after a definite plan of 
reclassification is framed and presented the lumber- 
men might then be in position to answer unqualifiedly 
‘¢ves.?? 

‘Lumbermen are also pretty well agreed, and take 
substantially the same attitude, regarding questions 14 
and 15 which have to do with mixed cars. As a corre- 
spondent in last week’s issue of the LUMBERMAN said: 
‘‘Lumbermen who have given any thought to this 
matter are unanimous in their belief that any class- 
ification of rates that will prevent their shipping or- 
dinary mixed carloads at one and the same rate would 


be a mistake and would work a hardship on both the 
carriers and the shippers.’’ It must be admitted that 
the interest in this question is not of the same strength 
in all departments of the business. For example, 
many hardwood shippers never ship mixed ears. Many 
of the same class are not interested in the question 
as to whether they shall pay a higher rate on dressed 
lumber than rough, or claim they are not, but there 
is no apparent disposition to stand on personal notions 
in these respects. The mixed carload trade is of 
special concern to those who deal with the great retail 
yard trade of the country which takes so large a 
proportion of all the lumber manufactured. 

As stated above, the simpler a classification can be 
the better, but connect up this mixed-car matter with 
question No. 4 as to the advisability of a uniform 
classification and one of the principal reasons is found 
for the hesitancy of the lumber trade in regard to the 
whole inquiry. 

A thousand delicate considerations enter into the 
general subject, opening the opportunity for a thou- 
sand differences of opinion, and it is very probable 
that if a complete referendum vote of lumber shippers 
and receivers could be taken it would result in a de- 
cision to drop the whole matter. But it is realized 
that the decision as to whether it shall be dropped or 
not does not rest with the lumbermen. The hearings 
will be held, the railroads have in effect been ‘ordered 
to appear; and so the lumbermen must either drop out 
entirely and leave themselves to the joint mercies of 
the railroads and the commission or be prepared to 
present and defend their position so far as they as- 
sume any. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not intend to sug 
gest that there is any antagonism or real diversity ot 
interests between the railroads and the lumbermen, 
but the railroads have their particular interests to 
serve and, while they are disposed to be friendly to 
an industry that gives them so large a portion of thei: 
revenues, they are anxious to have those revenues in- 
creased and are not always in touch with things that 
seem vital to the lumbermen. Again we refer to the 
communication of ‘‘ Northern Manufacturer’’ in last 
week’s issue as presenting very clearly and forcibly 
some of the considerations that appeal to lumbermen. 

A start was made by the meeting on Tuesday toward 
arriving at the attitude of the lumber trade toward 
this inquiry. 

In the meantime it might be well to throw out a 
word of caution as was done by President Downman, 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
last week to the effect that the lumbermen’s case 
should not be prejudiced by individual lumbermen or 
associations taking premature action. The commis 
sion wants those questions answered by October 15 
and under oath, but the document has not the author 
ity of a subpoena duces tecum and a man does not 
have to answer it unless he wants to. There is no 
special hurry. The devil may be in the questionaire, 
but its recipients have no need individually or col- 
lectively to ‘‘rush down a steep place into the sea.’’ 
Give the leaders of the industry a chance to aggregate 
the opinion and needs of the trade so that, if possible, 
a united attitude may be taken before the commis- 
sion to balance what will undoubtedly be an undi- 
vided front presented by the railroads. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


While in some sections and some woods there has 
been a gradual improvement in the volume of trade 
for weeks or even months past, it has hardly been 
possible to say that the entire lumber industry was 
assuming a much better position as to volume and 
profits. But the time seems to have come when the 
influences that have been working toward betterment 
are having a general effect; not in one section, but 
in practically all; not merely in one or two or a few 
favored woods, but in practically the whole line of 
forest products. This improvement is not so marked 
as to presage a boom in lumber, in fact, Iumbermen 
still feel that their prosperity lies in the future rather 
than in the present; but nevertheless trade every- 
where is gaining in volume and strength and prices 
also are slowly but steadily moving upward. Some 
producing sections have hitherto been hampered by 
the delayed harvests in important sections of the 
North; but the crops are now so well assured that, 
even though the farmers are still too busy to pay at- 
tention to buying lumber, dealers see a demand ap- 
proaching for which they are now getting ready by 
reinforcing their yard stocks and perfecting their 
assortments. 

* * * i 

The appearance of the trade from a birdseye view- 
point is one of widespread though still rather sluggish 
movement, as the waters of a great sea inlet begin 
to move and swell with the change of the tide. The 
incentives to special activity in some lines that have 
characterized them for several months still continue, 
and perhaps in augmented force. In the communities 
and parts of the country that are most interested in 
manufacture of war commodities, construction of new 
factories or enlargement of old ones is going on, ac- 
companied by so great an increase in the number 
of employees that much building is required. Dozens 
of new mill villages have been erected within the 
last three or four months and others are being planned 
and started or brought to completion every week. 
And in these districts the special manufacturing ac- 
tivity is reflected in every line of business. It is for 
this reason that for a good while past little, if any, 
complaint has been heard as to business dullness in 
the lumber trade of New England, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and other districts similarly situated. 

* * * 

While this special business has stimulated activity 
i building lumber in some sections and has especially 
-nefited the producers of and dealers in the box 
kinds and grades of lumber, the general trade is, as 
stated above, reviving because of the general im- 
ovement to be seen the country over—an improve- 

‘nt based upon the solid ground of widespread do- 
vestie prosperity that is manifesting itself. The un- 

‘lying forces that assure our national welfare can 

t always be ignored. They are asserting them- 

ves to the benefit of industry of all sorts and finally 
‘ the lumber industry. 

' * * * 

it is possible to select some sections that are more 

‘ored, than others. Practically all through the yel- 
“w Pine producing territory, except where dependence 
“ largely placed on northern and northwestern condi- 

ns we find a decided’ improvement. During July 
‘ pments from the Gulf States mills exceeded cut by 

‘9 percent and stocks were appreciably reduced. 
“ 18 reported from Jacksonville that in the Georgia- 
F srida districts the mills are so well supplied with 
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orders that they are refusing to take more at present 
prices. All along the south Atlantic coast business 
is good in rough lumber, although dressed is not so 
largely wanted. Railroad buying is coming to be of 
more prominence. It would hardly be in accordance 
with the facts to say that this business is in large 
volume, but the time has come when the railroads 
must buy something, and practically all of them are 
contributing to a requirement which in the aggregate 
means much to the lumber-industry and especially to 
that of the South. Within the last two months prices 
on ear sills, for example, a. minor item as things go 
nowadays, have advanced $1 to $2 a thousand, but 
the call is more largely for track and bridge mate- 
rial than it is for structural purposes. Individual 
requirements of the roads are not ordinarily of large 
size, although occasionally an order running into the 
millions of feet is entered. The largest orders, how- 
ever, are still in a process of negotiation. The yellow 
pine trade has also been helped not only by the gen- 
eral advance in the crop season but by especially fa- 
vorable conditions in Texas, although how the storm 
early this week will affect that business is too early 
to state. The immediate effect, of course, should be 
a considerable immediate requirement for repairs. 
* * * 

On the Pacific coast, and in the West generally, con- 
ditions remain about as stated in recent previous is- 
sues. The rail movement of yard stock is excellent. 
The volume is apparently fully up to the normal and 
prices are being maintained, although no such ad- 
vance is recorded as would ordinarily occur with the 
increased movement. The difficulty in that section 
seems to be that the sluggishness in the export and 
coastwise trade is turning lumber which should go 
by water to the eastern rail outlets, thus introduc- 
ing a competition unusual in its character and having 
a tendency to hold prices down. Perhaps the best situ- 
ated of the western manufacturers are those in the 
Inland Empire where shipments have been of late 
steadily above production. 

' * * * 

The movement of lumber on the Great Lakes con- 
tinues in good volume, and reports from the market 
centers are to the effect that shipments out by rail 
are of volume sufficient to prevent the piling up of 
stocks in wholesale yards in quantities in excess of 
what are required to: prepare for the winter trade. 
That means a fair volume of retail and factory busi- 
ness. This should be the case, for the markets on the 
lower great lakes are especially in touch with the ex- 
cellent eastern situation. 

* * * 

The hardwood trade shows a general improvement. 
The light stocks in the hands of most of the heavy con- 
sumers of hardwoods make orders of the rush sort. As 
yet there seems to be little disposition to lay in sup- 
plies for the distant future, but the increasing activity 
of the factories is creating a considerable small order 
business. The active trade solicitors are thus able to 
pick up many small orders which in the aggregate make 
a respectable volume of business. Special activity is 
seen in walnut and gum, but this is a spectacular sort 
of business that counts for little in the grand aggregate 
of hardwood movement. As the retail yard trade im- 
proves with the coming on of the fall and preparation 
for the winter business, hardwoods in finish, flooring 
and other shapes adapted to the retail trade increase in 
volume of movement from week to week. Prices, ex- 


cept on a few specialties, have not yet been materially 
affected, but as stocks at the mills begin to move and 
as the demand assumes larger proportions a firming 
tendency is noticed which is likely to result before long 
in a tangible advance in market prices. 

* 7 * 

Export shipments show as large volume as is pos 
sible with the vessel space available. So limited, how- 
ever, is the supply of tonnage that it is difficult to 
estimate the real strength and volume of the foreign 
requirement. Undoubtedly that demand would be sat- 
isfied by much less than the normal supply, but it is un- 
questionably far above the ability of American ex- 
porters te ship the goods. Authentic figures as to 
recent exports are not available except as to certain 
points, but the volume is apparently increasing, with 
a slightly bettered supply of vessels. The foreign de- 
mand is very well distributed, shipments going through 
the usual channels of our export trade. England leads, 
but Argentina, Brazil, west coast of South America and 
Australia and the customary destinations all figure in 
the charters. The heavy shippers seem to be, under 
present conditions, those who have had experience in 
this trade and thus, with the exercise of more than 
ordinary ingenuity, are able to secure accommodations. 
Some heavy shipments of hardwood have been made to 
the United Kingdom and others are contemplated. The 
great handicap to the export trade lies, of course, in 
the shortage of vessels which has led to almost prohibi- 
tive prices. Foreign merchants buy only the stock they 
absolutely need. The free buyers are the foreign gov- 
ernments, although some classes of woods are bought 
by the governments through the regular trade channels; 
but when quotations range up toward 150s on ordinary 
lumber like spruce, with still higher prices for parcel 
lots, it is not to be wondered at that cautious buying 
characterizes the foreign markets. 

* * * 

In yellow pine the demand is for railroad material 
very largely. A curious situation is reported by our 
London correspondent. London dock stocks of all kinds 
of wood are about 20 percent heavier than a year ago, 
but the excess supply is practically all in Baltie goods, 
while pitch pine deals are in much lighter supply than 
last year. Our London correspondent intimates that 
over $26 a thousand is paid for freight from the Gulf, 
and yet the price of first class pitch pine timber of 30- 
foot average is only about $40 a thousand feet and in 
other ports only from $44 to $66. 

* * * 

A somewhat delicate situation is faced by many ship- 
pers who are regularly in the business and who have 
established such permanent relations with foreign buy- 
ers or brokers that they have not. yet adjusted their 
terms to war conditions. The drop in English exchange 
means a material loss to ttany who have continued to 
do business in terms of British money instead of United 
States dollars. Much of the new business or the busi- 
ness arising out of new connections is being done as 
the purveyors of ammunition are doing theirs; that is, 
in terms of American money; but it has seemed difficult 
to many of our exporters to change the practice that has 
so long been established with their regular customers. 
Now that they have to face a possible loss, or at least 
a shrinkage in net receipts of their transactions, the 
custom must be revised and it may result in a perman- 
ent change so that the foreign business will be done on 
the basis of dollars instead of pounds sterling. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


OUTLETS WANTED FOR MISSOURI OAK IN 
SHORT LENGTHS. 

lL want to get in touch with factories using Missouri oak 
in lengths from 8 feet to 16 feet. We are constantly ac- 
cumulating this material at our mills. When times are 
normal we have found a ready market for this with furni- 
ture and cabinet factories in Ohio, Indiana and the East. 

The factories take it in lengths from 8 feet up as some 
kind of special grade since a large percentage is short 
lengths and will not grade a very large percentage faced 
and surfaced. We sell as No. 2 common and better. 

I would appreciate it greatly if you would make inquiry 
through your Query and Comment column for consumers of 
this stock.—INQUIRY 76. 

[Those interested in stock of this kind can communi- 
cate with the Query and Comment Department, referring 
to the above inquiry number, and their replies will be 
promptly forwarded.—EbIToR. | 





A NEW PROCESS FOR EXTRACTION OF 
TURPENTINE. 

Referring to am inquiry recently published in your Query 
and Comment department regarding the extract.on of turpen- 
tine, we have recently formed ‘a company which owns certain 
patents and appliances for the purpose of extracting rosin, 
turpentine, turpentine oil and rosin oil and other by-products 
from pine stumps and top wood. We have investigated the 
matter thoroughly, and are convinced beyond any question of 
doubt that we have the best process that is in existence any- 
where. 

It only takes six hours to produce oil and rosin from the 
time the wood gees into the hog until it comes out in mer- 
chantable shape. We have a plant operating here in the city 
at present and it is making money even at the very low 
prices ruling today, and as soon as the war is over no doubt 
the market will advapce to such proportions that this com- 
modity wili be almost impossible to procure, and we would 
appreciate it greatly if you have otlrer friends making such 
inquiries that you refer them to us, as we know we have the 
best money-making proposition in the country. We feel that 
the time is opportune for the beginning of such an enterprise 
because the stock of this commodity is lower than it has ever 
been in the history of the world, aud the minute peace is 
declared the market will jump by leaps and bounds and the 
people that have it will be the cnes to reap the benefit.— 
Grooms & ForericH Process Company, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


[The above letter has been referred to the original 
inquirer and will probably be of interest to other readers. 
—FEDITOR. | 


GET AWAY FROM THE NARROWER VIEWPOINT. 


I would like to know if page 28 in the August 7 issue isg 
paid advertisement. You speak of ten different lumber y 
in Chicago, but devote most space to one which selig on 
No. 1 common longleaf in dimension, and g¢hat ig fhe omly 
yard whose name you give. We sell both longleaf and sho 
leaf, though we do not get any more for the longleaf. Why 
do you give one yard so much prominence?—A CHICAGO 
LUMBER RETAILER. 





In your August 7 issue you suggest_that the retailing of 
yellow pine in Chicago is below the table peddler level, 
and yet in the #&ame article you tell of Yard that supplies 
longleaf at the same price that others rge for shortleaf 
with some loblolly. Are we to infer tha? fom would like to 
see all the Chicago yards doing. busines® @®-¢hat basis ?— 
ANOTHER RETAILER. 

| The first communication came in by telephone and the 
retailer declined to give his name. The AN LuM- 
BERMAN offered to publish his name s about 
his stock and prices, as prominently @ Me facts 
about the Andrews Lumber & Mill Compahy at week. 
He declined the offer. 

The reason is obvious and will explain also why the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN did not give names last week as 
to some of the other yards rete eas Those yards 
which carry ‘both longleaf and shor 5 at a common 
price, de not take a prospective customer out into the 
yard uml gay to him: 

Thege piles over here are shortleaf, and those are longleaf. 
Our pfice is the same for either. We pay $1 to $1.50 a 
thougaBd more for the longleaf; it is 20 percent stiffer and 
30 peyeent stronger. ‘The shortleaf is plenty strong enough 
for 80 or 85 percent of your bill, and we will ask you kindly 
to use it, because we make a larger profit on it. 

Would the obhi customer thereupon order a large 
percentage of the rtleat and use the longleaf only 
where its superior stremgth and stiffness were actually 
needed? He would not, and it is therefore a safe bet 
that the customer does not see or hear of the longleaf 
unless he specifically asks for it and will not be denied. 
The yard man can not be blamed for that. It is the 
only kind of merchandising that wil] fit in with his 
system. 

The yard that carries only longleaf may really be on a 
lower plane of merchandising ability, as we will presently 
show; but at least its position is not equivocal. It can 
deal with its customer with all its cards on the table. 
It does not object to having its policy published broad- 
cast. Some time ago a leading St. Louis yard made the 
announcement that thereafter it would carry only long- 
leaf in timbers and heavy dimension, and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN published this statement. It is not recalled 
that other St. Louis yards objected to the publicity 
thereby given this retailer, If there are other Chicago 
yards (and there probably are) that carry exclusively 
longleaf in framing, or in certain sizes and lengths 
thereof, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to 
give full publicity to the facts if these yards will con- 
tribute them. 

At the same time it should be clearly understood that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not hold up such yards 
as representing an idea] condition. The use of longleaf 
where any more abundant and therefore cheaper wood 
will meet the requirements is an economic waste and 
opposed to true conservation. The architect should spec- 
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Ppt Sethe problem that now confronts our various 
‘lumber interests and we wish, therefore, to express ourselves 


ify with intelligent discrimination; the lumber yard 
should have both kinds in stock; and it goes without say- 
ing that it should be able to command for the rarer 
wood a higher price. The latter is the nub of the whole 
proposition; every yard in Chicago would be glad to 
earry longleaf as an additional wood if the price and 
demand were remunerative. 

That ideal condition does not exist in Chicago at this 
time, nor has it from the beginning as far as the south- 
ern pines are concerned. How can it be brought about? 
Obviously by letting in the light. If buyers of lumber in 
Chicago knew that longleaf framing can be bought on 
even price with shortleaf and is worth 20 percent more 
in sttength and stiffness they would go after it and con- 
tinue to do so until its price had thereby been advanced 
to a reasonable relationship with its intrinsic value. On 
even price they would insist upon it in every case; but 
when a sufficient difference in price had been established 
they would return to the cheaper wood wherever it would 
answer and pay the higher price for the stronger ma- 
terial only where it was needed. 

Now the yards that can supply either genuine longleaf 
or the mixed grade of yellow pine, for the reasons above 
suggested, do not appear to be in a position to weleome 
greater publicity. If any do, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will be pleased to state the ‘facts regarding them. Giv- 
ing the facts as to the yards that carry longleat exclus- 
ively (and that do not object to having that ‘tact known) 
seems sufficiently far to go at this time, except as to 
such other yards as are entirely willing to have their 
merchandising policy in regard to these woods publicly 
and widely stated. To state the general policy of such 

yards and their proportion to the total number is suffi- 
cient for the present study without giving specifie names 
except where request or permission is extended.—Eprror. | 





NATIONAL TRAFFIC BUREAU STRONGLY 
FAVORED. 


CHICAGO. 

We have read with interest the suggestions of P. E. Gil- 
bert as submitted to Mr. Marsh, chairman of the Traffic 
Committee of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
in reference to organizing a National Lumber Traffic Bureau, 
and we take this opportunity of expressing ourselves strongly 
in favor of such an #rganization. 

There are so many tr&ffie ¢ommittees representing lumber 
and other organizations working at cross purposes that it is 
difficult to obtain gmy special iegislation or any unity or 
upop the questions involved, and we firmly 










concens 
beliewe € one national lumber traffic organization or com- 
2 


ported by all of the lumber interests will be the 
arious 


as being in sympathy with any move that will bring about 
the organization of such a traffic conmittee.—R. S. HuppLE 
STON, chairman of the ‘Transportation Committee of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association. 





SUGGESTS FLAT PRICE ON DIMENSION. 
GROVETON, TEX. 

I have often wondered why manufacturers of yellow pine 
sel] dimension as they do. I can net see anything practical 
in asking $3 a thousand more for 2x4-10, 18 and. 20-foot 
lengths than 2x4-14 and 16 ete. From a practical stand- 
point I can see no reason why 2x6 to 2x12, 10-20-foot, 
should not be sold at the same price, f. 0. b. mill, and 2x4 
should be $1 more. Some manufacturers may differ a little 
on the widths, but there is no argument on. the lengths. 
The reason I contend that 2x6 is worth as much as 2x12 
is that while 2x6 can be made from smaller logs the grade 
has to be better. The wider the lumber the coarser it can 
be, and in making 2x12 it will come from larger logs which 
are generally coarser than small logs, and there are many 
2x12 No. 1 that will not rip and make two pieces of 2x6 
No. 1. Then, again, the demand is stronger for 2x6 than 
2x12, but the mills generally have more 2x6 than any- 
thing elise. This condition is, no doubt, caused by not 
looking after manufacture close enough. I find it an easy 
matter to make 1x6 or 2xS and wider instead of so much 
2x6. The fact is, if there is any item in surplus it. is 
an casy matter to curtail the production -of that item. 
The trouble is that most mills will continue to produce an 
item that is im surplus and instead of holding the price 
and curtailing the production of that item they will cut 
the price. 

If the mills would pay a little more attention to manufac- 
ture and selling they wowd do much better. The system 
seems to be to get rid of the log and take what you can 
get for the lumber. When an item is in surplus or selling 
at a comparatively low price we avoid that item. For 
example, when 1x4 B and better flooring began to sell for 
about $15 mill, we thought this wrong and that there was 
too much flooring, so we have practically made no 1x4 B and 
better flooring the last ten months, and we have very little 
on hand. We have very little 1x4 B and better rough 
and have not sold 1x4 B and better flooring, or 1x4 B and 
better of anything at less than $17. We have sold the most 
of it at $17.50 to $18 mill. 

I am getting off the subject, and coming back to dimen- 
sion will say that I think 2x4 is worth more as it takes 
good logs to make it, and we have to contend with a certain 
percentage of loss on account of crooks, twists ete. Ten 
to. 20-foot timbers, boards, flooring, finish, and nearly every- 
thing else, are sold at the same price forall lengths, and 
why not dimension? It would be better for the mills and 
better for the dealers. I think all 22 and 24-foot items 
should be $2 more than 20-foot and $1 for every two feet 
over twenty-four feet. could say a great deal more about 
this, but do not want to take up teo much space. I would 
be pleased to hear from anyone who may differ with me, 
and would ask that he state his reasons. 

I think the old basis list is a thing of the past, and 
mills should use an f. o. b. mill list. We have been using 
an f. o. b. mill list the last six months and find it the 
very thing. The f. o. b.’ mill list is a fine thing to keep 
one reminded of what one is really getting for each item. 
We are also selling dimension on a flat-basis—10 to 20-foot 

at one price. We figure freight 100 pounds more on 2x10 
and 2x12 than on 2x4 to 2x8 in making delivered prices. 

A. B. Cook, General Sales Manager, 
Trinity County Lumber Company. 





WILL SELL LATHE CHEAP. 
GENEVA, N. \ 
We have an old-fashioned lathe that will turn flag poles 
from 10 to 14 feet long, cost about $75 to construct, which 
we will sell for $10. Of course, it is not an automatic 
lathe.—R. J. RoGERS LUMBER Company, G. P. Rogers, Presi- 
dent. 


SEEKS OUTLET FOR BOX LUMBER. 


Business is good with us. We have enough orders to 
keep us going for the next twelve months. The only troubie 
is that our capacity is noc large enough to take care of the 
work. If we could find a man or two who wanted to get 
into the hardwood dimension business with us, we could 
establish one or twO more small mills to be run in connec- 
tion with our present plant and keep them all busy. 

We are working out the problem of the closer utilization 
of timber on our cutover lands with the United States De- 
partment of Forestry and believe that we have as good a 
line on the details of the business as any one. 

We have been going to write you along the line of get- 
ting a market for a low grade box board made from our 
poor bolts. We think it would be possible for us to utilize 
our timber to better advantage if we cotld find sale for 
short boards and soft cut from defective bolts.—INquiny 
No. 68. 


|The above letter comes from a Wisconsin concern 
which is in the business of manufacturing short length 
dimension stock. It should have no particular difficulty 
in finding a market fér properly manufactured box 
material of any sort. A reply to this inquiry will be 
prompt!y forwarde.l.—Ep:Tor. | 





‘‘AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’’ HEARTILY 
COMMENDED. 
CHICAGO. 

By all means continue sending your very valuable paper. 
I read every issue through and can not do without it 
There is always something very good. I wish I could cause 
some mill managers I know to take notice of such articles 
as that by Mr. Howard Jayne in your issue of August 7. | 
have seen so much waste in this one way, and Mr. Jayne's 
article is so thorough and there are so many that could save 
Jets of money by giving a little time to this article, as he 
says in the last paragraph. <As I have said, I have seen 
so much waste and carelessness I can not help mentioning 
this article with the hope that you might in some way cause 
some careless operator to stop some of this waste.—M. W 
HARVEY. 


PREVENTING PIN WORMS IN TIMBER. 


Our attention has just been brought to your comment on 
inquiry No. 74 in your.issue of May 15, 1915, page 22, re- 


garding “damage from pin worms and the remedy.” In this 
comment you quote the 1904 Yearbook article on “Insect 


Injuries to Forest Products.” You were evidently not fa- 
miliar with our later publications on the subject, particu- 
larly Circular 128 of Bureau of Entomology, wherein the 
subject is treated more fully. In the enclosed copy of this 
circular we have marked the pertinent paragraphs with blue 
pencil. You will observe that on pages 6-7 a series of pre- 
ventive measures is outlined in addition to the advice of 
destroying worthless material. 

Should you in the future feel inclined to refer to us in- 
quiries on insects we will be glad to give you all available 
information, some of which may not as yet have had a 
chance to see the light of publication——A. D. HopxKINs, 
forest entomologist, Bureau of Entomology, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

[The preventive measures recommended in circular 128 
of the Bureau of Entomology, which was issued December 
5, 1910, are as tollows: 

Unfinished seasoned products.—Injury by powder-post 
heetles to dry hardwood lumber and other material in stacks 
or storehouses can be prevented as follows 

1. Have a general inspection of the material in the yards 
and storehouses at least once a year, preferably during No- 
vember or lebruary, for the purpose of (a) sorting out and 
destroying or otherwise disposing of any material. that 
shows the slightest evidence of injury, as indicated by the 
presence of fine powdery boring dust, and (b) sorting out 
and destroying all old and useless sapwood material of any 
kind t!at will offer favorable breeding places for the in- 
sects. 

2. Prevent the intreduction into the lumber yards or 
storehouses of any infested material, remembering that the 
insect may be thus distributed to or from all parts of the 
werld. 

3%. Adopt a system of classification of all dry or sea- 
soned hardwood stock which will previde for (a) the sepa- 
ration of the pure heartwood material from the pure and 
part sapweod material; (b) classification of all kinds of 
wood most liable to attack, such as hickory, ash, oak; (¢) 
the successive utilization or sale of the older material (re- 
membering that material ope year old or over is far more 
liable to injury): (d) providing: against tke accumulation 
of refuse material in which the insects could breed; and 
(e) treating the best material with linseed oil or kerosene 
to prevent attack. 

Finished seasoned products.—Damage to finished handles, 
oars, spokes, rims, hubs, wheels and other unpainted wagon, 
carriage, machinery and implement stock in factories, whole- 
sale and retail storehouses, and army and navy stores can 
be prevented by the adoption of the same general rules as 
those given under rough produets. In addition damage can 
be controlled and prevented in the following manner: 

Sort out and (a) destroy all articles showing the slight- 
est evidence of powder-post injury, or (b) treat with kero- 
sene oil sueh infested and slightly injured articles as may 
be tested for required strength and found to be of sufficient 
value for retention, placing. the same in quarantine for a 
sufficient time to determine whether the treatment is .suc- 
cessful. 

Damage by powder-post insects to many kinds of articles 
can be prevented and at the same time the material other- 
wise benefited by treating the sapwood with linseed oil or 
kerosene, cither by. immersing it in the oil or by applying 
the oil with a brush, the application to be made as soon as 
possible after the articles are finished from recently sea- 
soned, uninjured ‘stock. 

This advice appears to be very practical and is, there- 
fore, referred to the original inquirer.—EDITOoR. | 
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‘Just at the time when steel mills are rushed as 
des never have been before, with enormous Euro- 
pean war contracts, and with Russian railroads buy- 
ing heavily, some of the largest domestic rail orders 
ever received are either being placed or seeking plants 
able at least partly to fill the demands of American 
roids. Blast furnaces are starting up wherever idle, 
the long closed Pennsylvania plants are preparing to 
resume operation, and business was never better in 
this industry, nor more urgent for delivery.’’ The 
above is the introduction to the rezwar Pittsburgh 
letter on the weekly steel situation, published in the 
New York Commercial of August 16. It goes on with 
detail as well as the general statement. The eastern 
mills are asked to turn out domestic rails just at the 
time when they are discouraging the rolling of stand- 
ard sections of rails, for the.mills are being utilized 
in rolling large, round shapes for the manufacture 
of shells. Yet railroad tonnage has so increased that 
some of the trunk lines have been foreed to place 
orders that they have withheld for a year or more. 


The trade estimates that the Russian Government 
has placed orders for fully 200,000 tons; France is in 
the market for an order for 30,000 tons; the Readinz 
Railroad has placed orders for 8,000 tons with the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company and 2,000 tons with an- 
other, while the Baltimore & Ohio has placed an 
order for 17,000 tons. It is said that ordinary con- 
ditions are the reverse and that foreign orders’ are 
bringing higher prices than the domestic. During 
the next sixty days it is believed that every mer- 
chant blasting furnace in the Mahoning and Shenango 
valleys will be in operation. All through the iron 
country furnaces. are starting up. Steel billets have 
gone up $8 to $9 a ton and billets are wanted both 
at home and abroad. Plates are wanted for ship 
and ear building and there seems no-end to the de- 
mand for material for the manufacture of rifles and 


ammunition. Such is the outline, whether it -be ‘ex- 
aggerated or not, of the situation in steel. Foreign 
orders are actually being shipped, and it is estimated 


that between now and October 1, $500,000,000 will, be’, 
paid to American manufacturers on account of foreign 
purchases, while the big shipments are still in the 
future. How long this can continue: can not be ascer- 
tained. Foreign governments and factors in the pur- 
chase of war materials have to pay American dollars 
at a biz premium over their own money. Signs are 
not lacking that the financial strain on the finances 
of the European belligerents is beginning to be felt. 

Foreign exchange figures so largely in current 
finance and its weakness is having so much influence 
upon our own markets and especially upon our busi- 
ness in munitions of war that as a matter of refer- 
ence it seems desirable to give a table showing the 
standard values of foreign monetary units as ex- 
pressed in American money. Such a table was pre- 
sented in the Chicago Evening Post of August 17, 
the standard value being given and also recent cur- 
rent quotations for foreign exchange expressed in 
terms of dollars. The table is as follows: 

Stand, 


British pound 
NE I oa it wccscenes 
French france 
HOY) Cog Sl a a 
RRR INNIN (MRRIRII. o-oo. 5.0. 0:0 ines) 0 88 
ARMBETION “CHOMOR os .icipccese aces 
Norwegian or Swedish crown. . 





The above figures as to present value, showing the 
discount on foreign exchange, seem to throw but little 
light upon the usual exchange quotations except those 
for sterling, which in our financial publications are 
vlways given. in dollars or, more usually, cents. The 
process is reversed in quoting continental exchange, 

common form being the number of franes or marks, 
te., required to buy $1 in American money or some- 
‘imes the number required to buy one pound sterling, 
in which ease a double translation is necessary. 

* * * 


English exchange is at its lowest point in modern 
‘istory, and that fact, together with its continued 
iecline in face of efforts made to maintain it, is giv- 
‘ng much concern to those who are interested 
i our trade with the belligerent cointries. It is 
relieved, however, that the majority of war orders, 
vhether for horses, provisions, clothing or war muni- 
ions proper, have been accepted payable in Ameri- 
‘an funds and that such is the practically invariable 
ule now. But such has not been universally the 
‘ase. A good many. have been tempted, by appar- 
‘ntly high prices to accept pay in foreign money, with 
the result that the decline in exchanze has in many 
ases practically wiped out the anticipated profit, or 
such a result is threatened by a continuance of a de- 
‘line. It is easy, however, to exaggerate the impor- 
‘ance of this factor as measuring the decline in 























credit of foreign countries. Exchange is a. matter 
of purchase and sale, and while exchanye against a 
country may sharply decline at times, that incident 
may be due merely to temporary reasons or to the pe- 
culiar conditions of the time. If exchange is in de- 
mand its price will advance like that of any other 
commodity, and if it is offered in excess of the de- 
mand its price may decline. Yet there are, of course, 
the underlying influences of national credit. and the 
ability ofa country to maintain its monetary stand- 
ards or even to meet its obligations as they mature. 

English financiers are becoming somewhat anxious 
over the situation and rumors are now prevalent that 
as a means of protecting her credit Great Britain will 
take extraordinary measures to support her finatces 
and credit here. Gold imports from South Africa are 
anticipated, and.one rumor is to the effect that she 
may- issue a short term loan of approximately $500, 
000,000, at 5 ‘percent, free from income tax, to be 
floated in this country, the proceeds to be used in pay- 
ment of trade balances against that country. How- 
ever, the American market for foreign securities is 
not a large or active one. Americans are more ac- 
customed to be borrowers themselves, investing the 
proceeds in aetive enterprises at home, than they are 
to loaning money abroad. If our commercial habit 
were different and our market for foreign securities 
was in proportion to our financial strength, undoubt- 
edly we could invest all our reserves in Government ° 
bonds of every belligerent power except perhaps’ of 
the central States. With the narrowness of our for-”* 
eign bond market, however,’ other’ means must be 
taken by our foreign debtors, tot protect their sredit 
here. -Gold shipments have been and will be made; 
American securities abroad will be returned either for 
sale or for, use as collateral, and any other means _ 
available will be used for the same purpose... In. the. 
meantime .all this financing must be done _on. the. 
American basis, as recent events and -partieularly the - 
decline in foreign exchange have impressed upon: our- 
manufacturers and export merchants the desirability 
of pursuing ‘such a ‘‘safety first’’ policy. 





“In this connection the ‘statement’ given out ‘through 
the Associated Press by Sir George Paish, editor of the 
London’ Statist, is ‘not only interesting as a_ condensed 
treatise on international finance but suggestive as to 
policies that may be, and, in fact, must be, pursued by 
Great Britain in her financial relations with the United 
States. In his mind the fall in exchange of- 4. percent 
is due simply to the great purchases of American prod- 
ucts by the peoples of Europe, who in riormal times pay 
the United States for goods purchased largely by means 
of sums spent in Europe by American tourists as well 
as by the export of goods to the United. States. The 
condition is now reversed. For the: six months ended 
with June America’s imports were reduced about $115,- 
000,000 while her exports expanded * $654,000,000, and 
American® tourist expenditures, which usually are at 
least $200,000,000 a year, were practically nothing. He 
says. that “obviously it is quite impossible for Europe to 
huy upwards of $2,000,000,000. from the United States 
in a single year unless the American people are willing 
to do what the British people always have done—take 
payments for goods in securities... In this connection 
the suggestion is significant that England will attempt 
to borrow here at least $500,000,000 as the basis for fur- 
ther credit. 
* * * 


As stated before, current bank: clearings ‘when com- 
pared with a year ago show nothing as -to relative 
conditions except to emphasize the facet’ that a year 
ago the stock exchanges were ¢losed.. The clearings 
for the week ended August 12 aggregated $3,291,- 
194,000; in New York $1,961,917 and outside the finan- 
cial metropolis of the country $1,329,276,000. The New 
York figure for last week is larger by 90.9 percent 
than in the corresponding week: of 1914. _The other 
big eastern markets were similarly. affected, though 
not to such a great extent. Philadelphia showed an 
increase last week over thé corresponding week of 


last year of 22.3 peréent and Boston of 26.9. Other 
cities were of course affected more or less. Chi- 
rago’s. gain this year over last. was 9.9 percent; Kan- 


sas City, 13 San Francisco,, 17.1; Cincinnati, 23.4; 
Cleveland, 28.7. Strangely enough, however, some im- 
portant banking points’ showed -lower clearings last 
week than for the corresponding week of last year. 
These points are largely ‘in the West although Balti- 
more showed decreases last week amounting to 10.9 
percent as compared with, the same time last year. 
Other notable decreases were Minneapolis, 13 percent; 
Memphis, 27.9. percent; Washington, 11.7. Neither in 
New ‘York: nor. the ¢ountry did the clearin-s of last 
week reach the totals of the week before, indieating 
a slackening of exchanges which perhaps is accounted 
for by the halt in international business while the 
matter of foreign exchange is being adjusted. 











. A report as to revenue from national forests is caus 

ing some favorable editorial comment in financial chan 
nels. The -Government’s revenue from that 
during the Jast fiscal year was nearly $2,500,000, an 
increase of more than $40,000 over the year ended 
June 30, 1914. The only real satisfaction that should 
be derived from the report is that the gains in revenue 
came from other sources than timber sales. The lat 
ter yielded a total of $1,164,000, or $79,000 less than 
the year before, but grazing receipts amounted to 
$1,125,000; water power receipts were nearly $90,008, 
with some other small returns. The explanation for 
the decrease in the yields of timber sales is the de- 
pressing condition of the lumber industry. This ex 
planation while correct should calf attention to the 
fact that the competition of the Government timbe 
with privately owned timber is in part responsible for 
the depressed condition of that industry complained 
of, It is an example of competition between Govern 
ment and private enterprise operating under such di- 
verse conditions, with the advantage all in favor of 
the Government so far as price is concerned, that those 
interested in timber as a Government asset and as a 
resource for the future should give this policy of large 
and almost unrestricted timber 
eration. 


source 


sales serious consid- 
x > x 


Despite continued unseasonable weather in some im- 
portant agricultural districts and the effect of the 
recent Gulf storm upon the cotton crop of southern 
Texas agricultural conditions remain without substan- 
tial impairment} in fact, as the days go by the chance 
of serious damage lessens and with the break that 
has been experienced in the continuity of rainfall in 
the central Wést there is a better chance than for- 
merly to put under covey,the gathered crops that have 
een exposed in the. fields..c.While it is little consola- 
tion, to the-cotton growers. of ‘Texas who have seen 
perhaps a fourth of their crop, ruined by the’ recent 
storm, the total cotton situation is not materially im- 
paired thereby. and perhaps ‘the: South. at last: will be 
fully “compensated for this loss by relieving the mar- 
ket’ of cotton that’ was iiot wanted. The market for 
this staple export crop remains quiet with some price 
weakness shown, due to the uncertainty as to what 
action England will. take in- regard to making cotton 
contraband of war. Exports, however, are still being 
made and are increasing in volume. The Liverpool 
market is reported steady though quiet, with quota- 
tions on near futures ranging about 5 5.37 to 5.41.. News 
of interest early in the week was advice from Wash- 
ington that at the request of the President the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission will make an exhaus- 
tive investigation of, ocean transportation facilities 
and rates as between the United States and foreign 
countries. The Treasury Department and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will act in coéperation with the 
commission in this inquiry. . Particular attention will 
be paid to the: Atlantic trade, both with South America 
and Europe. It is said that the investigation will 
begin at once so that a report may be made before 
the next session of- Congress, giving. the President 
time to incorporate in his address such conclusions 
based on it as he may make to Congress. The in- 
vestigation if it is to be thorough going and impar- 
tial is approved by business interests but there is a 
little fear that the real purpose of it may be to fortify 
another demand upon Congress for a measure author- 
izing Government ownership and control of a_ mer- 
chant marine in the foreign trade. 








* 


Building permits for July and for the seven months 
ended with August 1 have been a disappointment to 
the business interests concerned. Almost every line 
of business has at least an indirect interest in them. 
According to the American Contractor, whose complete 
figures are found upon another page, the value of 
permits issued during July of this year was $59,164,000, 
as against $70,368,509 during July of last year, a loss 
of 15 pereent. The points of gain or loss seem to be 
distributed without much regard to apparent inftu- 
ences upon building, and yet it is to be noted that 
most of the centers of activity because of war busi- 
ness show gains. Among such are Akron, Ohio; Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; New Haven, Conn.; 
South Bend, Ind., but the record for July was worse 
than that for the eight months, during which the 
permits issued for the country were $392,385,018, as 
against $443,420,770 during the corresponding period 
of last year. This is a decrease of only 11 percent 
against the 15 percent of July. It would be pleas 
ing if the reviewer were able to draw any favorable 
conelusions ast to general business from this present- 
ment or to make any consolatory explanation but it 
is evident. that the great building industry of the 
country has not yet shown signs of revival and, on 
the contrary, is inereasingly depressing. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


An organization to be known as the National Marine 
League is beiug organized by representative business men of 
the middle West. ‘he league purposes to arouse the nation 
to the necessity of American maritime expansion with the 
consequent expansion of foreign trade as the greatest factor 
in increasing the country’s wealth. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company of New York, in 
pursuance of its plan announced some time ago of disposing 
of its tleet and other property, has sold five of its steamers 
to the Atlantic Transport Company, of West Virginia. The 
steamers so disposed of are the Manchuria, Mongolia, Korea, 
Siberia and China, 

Congressman Martin B. Madden, of Chicago, announced 
August 12 that he would leave for Washington next week 
to urge the establishment by the War Department of a train- 
ing camp similar to that at Plattsburg, N. Y., to serve the 
middle West, where men will be given a course of instruc- 
tion to qualify them to act as ofhcers in a volunteer army. 

The United States has plenty of material for a volunteer 
army of 1,250,000, and ail that is neeaed is a scheme of 
utilizing it, Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood said at Plattsburg, 
N. Y., August 14 in a statement of the nation’s prepared- 
ness for war. The chief need, he said, was officers. He 
advocated training college students in their junior and senior 
years along the same lines as are now being used at the 
military camp of instruction at Plattsburg. 

The eighth annual convention of the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association will take place at Savannah, Ga., 
November 9 to 14, according to an announcement made 
August 14. 

Military preparedness was advocated August 16 by Dr. 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president of the University of Cali- 
fornia, at Berkeley, Cal., in his annual address to the student 
body. 

Seventeen specific recommendations as to points in which 
not only the language but the subject matter of the Federal 
income tax is asserted to be in need of alteration were made 
August 12 in a long committee report of the National Tax 
Association, which is holding its ninth annual conference 
at San Francisco. 

_The United Mine Workers of America August 17 won two 
victories in the legal war which has succeeded the strike 
of Colorado coal miners. The State supreme court at Denver 
granted a writ of supersedeas, preliminary to a review of 
the John R. Lawson case and at the same time barred 
Judge Granby Hillyer from presiding at future trials grow- 
ing out of strike disorder. 

The veterans of foreign wars of the United States, assem- 
bled at Detroit August 17, adopted resolutions favoring a 
navy second only to that of Great Britain; a regular army 
of 125,000 men; a reserve force of 500,000 to meet in camp 
annually and the appointment of a national legislative com- 
mission which would codéperate with all other national patri- 
otic societies in the formulation of plans for an adequate 
defense system. 

Chicago is to have a municipal wood yard where unem- 
ployed men will be given work at $1 a day during the 
winter moaths. The project, ofticials said August 12, will 
prevent the annual influx of men who refuse to work and 
depend on the municipal lodging houses to shelter them. 

The preliminary work of raising the F-4, the United States 
submarine which went to the bottom near Honolulu March 
26 with a crew of twenty-one men, has begun. The sal- 
vors have succeeded in passing a four-inch line under the 
derelict’s hull, 

A terrific hurricane swept over the gulf coast of Texas 
this week, resulting in the death of 112 persons and causing 
property damage estimated at $18,000,000. 

Quartermaster Capt. George H. Knox, of the First Aero 
Squadron, U. S. A., was killed and Lieut. R. B. Sutton, 
his aid, probably was injured fatally at Fort Sill, Okla., 
August 12 when an aeroplane in which they were flying fell 
350 feet. 

The Wisconsin legislature practically completed its work 
August 13 with the passing of appropriation bills aggregat- 
ing $26,576,500 for the next two years, a decrease of $8,000,- 
QVU as compared with appropriations for the last two years. 
Friends of Governor Philipp who was elected on an economy 
platform are claiming the credit for the eexcutive. 

An unskilled laborer with a family of five, living in New 
York can not maintain for his family a standard of liv- 
ing consistent with American ideas on a wage of less than 
$840 a year, according to a report of the bureau of standards 
of the board of estimates. 

Announcement was made at New York August 15 by the 
Rockefeller Institute through the Academy of Science at 
Washington of the discovery of two of its investigators 
whereby immunity from cancer, it is hoped, may be ob- 
tained. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company, of South Bethlehem, Pa., 
has received from the Russian Government a $75,000,000 
contract for munitions of war, largely shrapnel and high 
explosive shells. 

Lieut. C. R. Morrison, chief aid on the staff of Rear Ad- 
miral Grant, commander of the submarine flotilla, and con- 
sidered one of the foremost experts on undersea craft, made 
the statement at Philadelphia August 15 that with 300 
modern submarines the United States could defy the world 
to land troops successfully on American soil. 

William Dixon, of Oriental, N. C., has invented a device 
that will cause a torpedo to explode or make it useless fifty 
feet from the vessel at which it is aimed. The United States 
Government has asked Dixon to demonstrate his invention 
before naval experts. 

Governors of thirty-six of the forty-eight states will at- 
tend the discussion of military preparedness, the principal 
subject on the program of the annual meeting of the gov- 
ernors’ conference to be held in Boston August 24-27. The 
Atlantic battle fleet will be reviewed by the governors. 

The assembling at Boston August 15 of 1,300 Italian re- 
servists who were to sail on the steamer Canopic and their 
friends was marked by demonstrations against the interned 
German steamships Amerika and Cincinnati, as a result of 
which several policemen were injured severely. 


Washington. 


The Treasury Department announced August 16 that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at the request of President 
Wilson is to make an exhaustive investigation of ocean trans- 
portation facilities and rates between the United States and 
foreign countries. 

American manufacturers of war supplies have been asked 
by the War Department for information concerning their 
facilities with particular reference to what service the 
United States Government can expect from them in case of 
emergency. 

Secretary Daniels announced August 17 that only Ameri- 
can citizens will be appointed to membership on the navy’s 
advisory board of inventors and scientists that is being 
organized with Thomas A. Edison as chairman. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission August 17 handed 
down its decision in the Rock Island investigation finding 
the Moore-Reid syndicate guilty of plundering the road and 
throwing it into a receivership for its own purposes. 

A charge that the gunnery of the American navy is so 
deficient that in the spring practice of the Atlantic fleet 





August 10, the seventeen battleships engaged, made only 90 
hits out of 826 shots fired, is embodied i@ a letter just 
forwarded to the secretary of the navy by Representative 
Augustus P. Gardner of Massachusetts. 

_ Secretary Garrison, August 12, declined to accept before 
November 1 tne resignation of Maj. Wilford J. Hawkins, 
an oraance officer, stationed at the Sandy Hook proving 
grounds, who desired to leave the army immediately to enter 
private employment. Brigadier General Crozier, chief of 
ordnance, recommended that the resignation be delayed until 
another officer can be procured to take Major Hawkins’ place. 
_ The Interstate Commerce Commission handed down a de- 
cision August 12 ordering a drastic reduction in the freight 
rates on anthracite coal, which it is estimated will cost the 
railroads close to $10,000,000 annually in revenue. The 
commission also urges the Department of Justice to prosecute 
several of the carriers for flagrant violations of the inter- 
state commerce act. 

In a statement on the condition of the navy made public 
August 16, Secretary of the Navy Daniels stated that 214 
ships of all classes are in commission, an increase of 50 
since 1913. ‘There also has been an increase of more than 
5,000 men since 1913 in the navy personnel. 

President Wilson this week will begin a detailed study of 
plans for strengthening the national defenses to be pre- 
sented to Congress at the next session. 

Announcement was made August 14 that the fifth Ameri- 
can Peace Congress and the International Peace Congress 
would meet in San Francisco beginning October 10 and con- 
tinue for three days. Leaders in the peace movement 
throughout the world are expected to attend. Joint sessions 
will be held under the auspices of the American Peace So- 
clety. 

The naval academy scandal involving charges of fraud in 
examinations has resulted in the dismissal of two midship- 
men and the disciplining of a number of others. 

President Wilson, August 13, reappointed Alexander G. M. 
Robertson, of Hawaii, chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of Hawaii. 


FOREIGN. 


Tomas Cullen, minister of justice and public instruction, 
and Enrique Carbo, minister of finance, in the Argentina 
cabinet, have resigned their offices. The action is due to 
the decision of the President to name Dr. J. Figueroa Al- 
corta, former president of the republic, a member of the 
supreme court. 

The civil tribunal of the Seine has requestered the prop- 
erty of the German millionaire, Herr Jellinek. This property 
consisting for the most part of real estate in Paris and 
the Riviera is worth about $40,000,000. 


Jacques Worth, the widely known French dressmaker. ix 
going to close his London branch at the end of this month i) 
consequence of the slump in business caused by the wai 
_ France has expended $384,000,000 the first year of the war 
in feeding the wives and families of mobilized soldiers «isd 
workers thrown out of employment. 

the amount available for the Nobel prizes this year is 
538,000 each (144,000 kroner), but it is possible that the 
distribution will be postponed. Next year the amount wil] 
be reduced by 20,000 kroner, this sum representing tic 
amount of the new Swedish defense tax. 

A dispatch from Petrograd says the finance commitivre 
of the duma has approved a government bill for the im}: 
sition of a graduated tax on incomes. 

New uprisings by the Bobo and Zamor factions have bro- 
ken out at Cape Haitien, Haiti, and have forced Rear Ad- 
miral Caperton to establish military rule in the city. 

W. E. Bemis, vice president of the Standard Oil Company, 
of New York, departed from Pekin, China, for the Unitéd 
States, August 14, having failed to conclude a permanent 
contract with the Chinese Government for the exploitation of 
oil fields for China. 

Damage to the extent of $10,000,000 has been done 

by a hurricane which swept the northern and northeastern 
coast of Jamaica, August 12 and 13. 
_Col. Oscar Benavides, provisional president of Peru, re- 
signed at a meeting of Congress August 16. Senor Don 
Jose Pardo was elected president of Peru at elections last 
May and the choice was unanimously ratified at a session 
of the Peruvian Congress in Lima, August 10. 

The project of proclaiming himself emperor is being dis- 
cussed by Yuan Shi Kai, president of the Chinese republic, 
with his immediate supporters and Prof. Frank Johnson 
Goodnow, of Johns Hopkins University, legal adviser to the 
Chinese Government, who is passing the summer in Peking. 

Hiram Maxim is credited with having invented a simpie 
and inexpensive contrivance to protect soldiers from the 
effects of deadly gases employed in battle. 

Koloman von Szell, former premier of Hungary, died Au 
gust 16 at Budapest. He resigned the premiership in 1903 
and served subsequently as a member of the diet. 

German scientists have discovered a method of making 
print paper without cellulose. It is alleged that tests have 
proved this new method better than the old and that it 
will cheapen prices and make Germany independent of for- 
eign countries for this article. 

A device invented by the Italian engineer Quarini, which 
makes it possible to drive torpedces out of their course and 
explodes them, has satisfied tests, says special dispatch from 
Rome, and arrangements are being made to supply the 
device to the Allies’ fleets. 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


August 12.—The Austro-German forces, which are driving 
the Kussians from the Warsaw salient in Poland, capture 
Lukow, 40 miles norcheast of [vangorod, and also Zambrowa, 
which is 18 miles southeast of Lomza, and take two impor- 
tant bridgehead positions on the Gaz River to the east of 
Lomza, according to the German official statement. Offset- 
ting the German successes in central Poland, the Russians 
claim to be steadily driving back the Germans on the Kovno- 
tiga front, the most important sector of the whole long 
battle line. In the Riga region Petrograd reports that the 
Russians have retaken several villages and are advancing 
westward. Continued German attacks on the fortress of 
Kovno and the front west of the Niemen River also are re- 
pulsed. A British submarine torpedoes the ‘Turkish gunboat 
Derk-i-Satvet and a transport, according to a British official 
statement. British aeroplanes bombard Zagagik near 
Smyrna, destroying the barracks, the telephone oftices and 
eight houses. Reports indicate that Bulgaria may descend 
on Turkey from the northwest and that Germany plans to 
send troops to relieve the Ottoman armies. Tune Italian offi- 
cial report claims that violent, Austrian attacks against posi- 
tions in Cadore were repulsed, and that on the Carso plateau 
the Italians obtained advantages in some parts of the front. 
Cettinje reports that the Montenegrins were successful in 
heavy artillery and infantry fignting near Gorasda in Bosnia. 
The Frenen forces in the Argonne forest by violent counter 
attacks retake part of the trenches lost to the Germans to 
the east of the road from Vienne-le-Chateau to Binarville. 
A special meeting of the Greek cabinet is held to cogsider the 
Balkan situation and the representations of the triple en- 
tente powers which are trying to induce Greece to grant 
territory to Bulgaria in return for Bulgaria’s entrance into 
the war on the side of the Allies. 

August 13.—Berlin reports that the Germans have cap- 
tured the Polish city of Siedlce, 55 miles southeast of War- 
saw; that the troops of Field Marshal von Hindenburg at- 
tacking Koyno have made progress and that between the 
Narew and the Bug further advances have been made. The 
Russian war office admits the evacuation of the towns of 
Sokolow, Siedlce and Lukow to the east of Warsaw, but 
claims that the Germans in the region of Riga have been 
driven back and that near Koyno, under -the pressure of the 
Russians, they have abandoned their attack. A German sub- 
marine sinks three British steamers, two trawlers and a 
Norwegian vessel. The Austrian submarine U-3 is sunk in 
the lower Adriatic by the Italian navy. Zeppelins raid the 
east coast of England, killing six persons, injuring twenty- 
three and seriously damaging fourteen houses, according to a 
British official statement; one Zeppelin is reported to have 
been damaged. _ 

August 14.—German aeroplanes attack the Russian fort- 
ress of Brest Litovsk. Berlin reports that the Germans have 
occupied the forest before Kovno and have concentrated 
heaviest siege artillery for a bombardment of the fortress. 
The Russian and German official reports of the fighting 
further south indicate that the Russians are slowly re- 
tiring and the Teutons are slowly advancing on Brest 
Litovsk. A French cruiser bombards and destroys the Wag- 
ner works at Jaffa, on the Palestine coast, because the 
Germans were manufacturing arms and ammunitions for the 
Turkish armies at the Dardanelles in the factory buildings. 
The Allied land and sea forces continue to make gains in 
the Dardanelles. Greece calls army recruits of the 1915 
class to the colors. On the western battle front the French 
and British, according to a Paris report, are preparing for a 
gigantic offensive movement in an effort to break the German 
lines in the west before any shifting of German troops from 
the Russian theater can be made. Italian artillerymen begin 
the bombardment of the fortifications of Plezzo. The New 
York World exposes German activities in the United States 
to create sentiment favorable to its cause and prevent the 
shipping of war munitions to the Allies. 


August 15.—Austro-German forces are massed on the 
Serbian frontier in preparation for a drive through Serbia 


and the Balkan peninsula to aid Turkey; this move, it is 
believed, would result in the entry of Greece, Bulgaria and 
Roumania into the war on the side of the Allies. According 
to the Berlin official statement, German troops in the north 
drive the Russians from Kubisko in a northeasterly direc- 
tion; repulse a Russian sortie from Kovno fortress and 
farther south overcome the stubborn resistance of the Rus- 
sians, breaking through their positions north of Losice as 
well as south of Losice between that village and Miedzryzec. 
On the Austro-Italian battle front the Austrians hold firmly 
the Isonzo line to the cast; in the Trentino and along the 
Cadore front the Austrians assume the offensive. The Turk 
ish war oflice reports that Anglo-French attacks against the 
Turkish right wing north of Ari Burnu on the Gallipoli 
peninsula were repulsed. The French war department claims 
that French troops occupied German trenches near Puisalenne 
in the region between the Oise and Aisne rivers after violent 
hand to hand fighting; violent artillery duels are reported 
in the Artois, the Champagne and the Lorraine districts. 


August 16.—German submarines bombard Harrington, Par- 
ton and Whitehaven in Cumberland on the west coast of 
England, causing slight damage. German troops under Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg break through the Russian lines 
from the Narew to the Bug and advance to Bransk, which is 
twelve miles from Bielsk, taking 5,000 prisoners. Farther 
to the south the left wing of Prince Leopold's army reaches 
the Bug at a point north of Drokiczyin and crosses the river ; 
the center and right wings occupy Losice and Miedzyrzec. 
Still farther south the German army under Field Marshal 
von Mackensen occupied Ciale and Slawatycze on the western 
bank of the Bug. In the case of the Hamburg-American 
line steamer Dacia, which was granted American registry 
in January and seized by a French cruiser in February while 
inbound with a cargo of cotton for Bremen, the French prize 
court declares the transfer of ownership “tainted with fraud 
and against rights of belligerents” and orders the steamer 
seized as a prize. 

August 17.—Germans storm the forts on the southwest 
front of Kovno, capturing 4,500 prisoners and 240 guns, 
Berlin reports. Three forts at Nowo Georgievsk also are 
captured. Vienna asserts that Austro-German forces have 
reached Dobrynka, thirteen miles southwest of Brest 
Litovsk. The Russians begin the evacuation of Bialystok, 
one of the vital peints on the Kovyno-Brest-Litovsk line, 
before the onward rush of von Hindenburg’s army. Italian 
troops begin a concentrated attack upon the Austrian fort- 
ress of Tolmino, situated on the upper Isonzo. The French 
official report tells of shelling two German positions in the 
Vosges, one of which is occupied by infantry. German sub- 
marine torpedoes and sinks the British transport Royal 
Edward in the Aegean Sea bound for the Dardanelles; 600 
men are saved out of 1,350 troops and 220 other persons on 
board. 

August 18.—Kovno, one of the greatest Russian fort- 
resses, is stormed and captured by the Germans. Berlin 
claims that 400 cannon were taken. The outer fortifications 
of Brest Litovsk, about 200 miles south of Kovno, are under 
fire from heavy German siege guns. Petrograd dispatches 
hint at the probability of the fall of Vilna and Bialystok. 
Novogeorgievsk is about to capitulate. Wlodowa is being 
surrounded by German troops. Reports of the operations in 
the Dardanelles are conflicting, the Turks claiming success 
while the Allies announce a further advance of 500 yards on 
the Gallipoli peninsula. The Italian Government, it is re- 
ported, demands that Serbia evacuate the Albanian territory 
it has occupied. The French official statement tells of violent 
cannonading along the western battle front and the success- 
ful use of mines in blowing up German trenches. The Allies 
hold the trenches near Sondernach in the Vosges despite vio- 
lent bombardment. An Austrian fleet aided by an aeroplane 
bombards the island of Pelagosa in the Adriatic. Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels orders an inquiry to ascertain whether 
reports that German spies are operating in the United States 
navy are correct. 
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Favors Rates Based on Weight Loading. 





it is my conviction that there will never be a free 
movement of our common low grade, heavy weight 
jumber east of the Missouri River under existing 
freight rate conditions. Our present — based on a 
flit rate per hundred pounds for all classes of fir lum- 
her, will not permit the fir manufacturers to reach the 
consuming centers of the United States with common 
lumber in the volume that they should, compared with 
their production; neither. does the present flat rate 
give the railroad companies all the tonnage they should 
secure or that it is possible for them to secure out of 
fir lumber. As a matter of fact, our present rates 
operate to the disadvantage of the fir manufacturers 
as well as to the railroads serving the Pacifie North- 
west. 

{ contend that there is sufficient margin between 
the minimum or customary average weight loading of 
shipments moving to points east of the Missouri River 
and maximum weight loading that it is possible to 
secure out of low grade, heavy weight fir lumber to 
justify serious consideration of a different principle in 
lumber rate making. 

It is true, of course, that our volume ebbs and flows 
with conditions. It is also true that the volume of 
movement of low grade lumber diminishes as the rate 
increases. It is also a fact that the percentage of 
movement of low grade common lumber east of the 
Missouri River is insignificant compared with the 
amount produced. In a broad way it is generally ac- 
cepted that 75 percent of our fir production is common 
or low grade and that the remaining 25 percent is 
uppers or high grade. It is also accepted without ques- 
tion that comparatively our common production is a 
heavy weight, low valued type, while our upper grades 
production is a light weight, higher valued type. Both 
divisions develop their minimum and maximum ranges 
of weight as well as value. 


Ample Opportunity for Revision of Rates. 


Therefore it will appear'to anyone who will give 
the matter serious thought that there should be ample 
opportunity for a revision in rates that would help the 
lumber manufacturer to broaden and increase his 
market and at the same time increase the volume of 
tonnage for the railroad companies at better per car 
unit earnings than what they are now securing out of 
the tonnage they are hauling east of the Missouri 
River. To illustrate briefly I will take a 36-foot car 
of 2,600 feet cubical capacity and load it with No. 1 
vertical grain fir flooring for Chicago. <A good, fair 
load would be 30,000 feet, and a good fair weight, as 
evidenced by actual results, would be 54,000 pounds. 
The rate is 55 cents per hundred weight and the 
car would produce an earning of $297. I believe the 
railroad companies concede that this is good ‘tonnage 
and would like, if it were possible, to keep all of their 
36-foot cars busy hauling lumber on such basis. 

Now I will take the same car and load it-with rough 
common lumber. It can be loaded with approximately 
25,000 feet or a weight of 82,500 pounds. Under the 
tariffs as they exist today for Chicago delivery, viz., 
55 eents per hundred weight, it would cost $453.75 
for the load, or $156.75 greater freight cost for the 
common lumber than for the ear of flooring. There is 
this fact also to be borne in mind. The hazard is 
greater in transporting common lumber. Today the 
car of flooring would not be worth to exceed $600 
f. 0. b. loading point and the car of common not to 
exceed $200 f. o. b. loading point. These figures, of 
course, vary with conditions. They will illustrate, how- 
ever, approximate relative values. If the car of 
worked flooring were to be ditched in transit it would 
practically be worthless and a total loss; at least there 
would be heavy damage, while on the other hand if the 
car of common lumber should be ditched it could and 
would, in innumerable cases, be salvaged without much 
loss. As a consequence is it not reasonable to say that 
the element of risk between the two divisions is de- 
cidedly in favor of the common lumber class. 

Therefore would it be unreasonable to consider the 
making of a lower average rate for a maximum weight 
loading than the rate now in effect, when it is gen- 
erally recognized and understood that the only way 
naximum weight loading can be secured is with com- 
non lumber, especially if it could be shown that it 
was possible to maintain existing rates on minimum 
or average car loadings that are now moving east of 
the Missouri River? This can be done by basing 
‘minimum’? on somewhere near actual results in place 
£ ‘minimum’? on a theoretical basis fortified to meet 
ctual conditions by the ‘‘visible capacity’’ clause 
n tariffs, which by virtue of being there nullifies the 
‘0 pound theoretical basis and by inference in- 
licates that it must be less. If a 16 or 16 pound 
‘asis per cubic foot were used for minimum and exist- 
ing rates applied on all loading at minimum weights or 

nder, and a division of the rates were made, say one- 
salf for all loading above the minimum, very fair 
-esults would be secured in the way of car unit earn- 
mgs for all classes of equipment loaded to full cubical 

apacity. 
Illustrations of Car Unit Earnings. 

To illustrate such results we will use the same 36-foot 

ar above referred to of 2,600 feet cubical capacity. 

\t 15 pounds per cubic foot the minimum would figure 

9,000 pounds. 





* President and Manager West Coast Lumber Company. 


[By A. F. Peterson, Aberdeen, Wash.* 





EXAMPLE No. 1. 

If loaded to $2,500 pounds on a 55 cent rate the freight 
would be assessed as follows: 

39,000 pounds minimum @ 55 cents rate 


v¥y pounds minimum W vo cents rare ......... — 50 
43,500 pounds excess @ 27% cent rate 


Mercioulsta s sews 19.65 





82,500 pounds Total freight $334.13 
or practically an average of 40 cents per hundred weight, 
u saving of $119.62 over cxisting conditions, or over $4.50 
a thousand feet board measure. 

EXAMPLE No. 2. 
_ Same car loaded to 72,500 pounds on a 55 cent rate of 
freight would be assessed as follows: 
39,000 pounds minimum @ 55 cent rate.......... a 
337500 pounds excess @ 27% cent rate 9 
72, 500° pounds Total freight $306.63 3 
an average of 42.3 cents per hundred weight or a saving of 
$92.12 over existing conditions. 

EXAMPLE No, 3. 

Same car loaded to 62,500 pounds on a 55 cent rate of 

freight would be assessed as follows: 





39,000 pounds minimum @ 55 cent rate...........$214.50 
23,500 pounds excess @ 27% cent rate........ Secu 64.63 


62,500 pounds Total freight $279.1: 
an average of 44.6 cents per hundred weight or a saving 
or $64.62 over existing conditons. 

EXAMPLE No. 4. 

Same car loaded to 52,500 pounds on a 55 cent rate of 
freight would be assessed as follows: 
39,000 pounds minimum @ 55 cent rate 
13,500 pounds excess @ 27% cent rate............ 37.13 
52,500 pounds Total freight $251.63 
an average of 47.9 cents or a saving of $57.12 over exist- 
ing rate conditions. 








EXAMPLE No. 5. 
Same car loaded to 42 


500 pounds on a 55 cent rate of 


freight would be assessed as follows: 
39,000 pounds minimum @ 55 cent rate...........$214.50 
3/500 pounds excess @ 27% cent rate............ 9.63 


42,500 pounds Total freight $224.13 
an average of 52.7 cents per hundred weight or a saving of 
$9.62 over existing rate conditions. 





A. F. PETERSON, ABERDEEN, WASH. ; 
President and Manager West Coast Lumber Company. 


These examples are simply to illustrate the principle. 
They will apply proportionately to any sized ear if 
the same cubic basis per foot is used. 


Proper Cubic Basis a Matter for Discussion. 


The proper cubie basis per foot is a matter for dis- 
cussion, likewise the proper percentage of the rate to 
be applied on excess loading over the minimum. 

In suggesting 15 pounds per cubie foot as a basis, 
I am influenced by the opportunity to include all lum- 
ber products and cedar shingles at one rate in place 
of two and three rates as they are today with the 
attendant confusion. Shingles and cedar products, or 
shingles and cedar products mixed with lumber 
products could be loaded together and by assessing a 
15-pound eubie foot minimum at fir rates practically 
the same earnings would accrue to the railroad com- 
panies as are now secured at the actual weight. 

As an example take the above mentioned car loaded 
in the usual way with shingles. You will find the con- 
tents to weigh from 32,000 pounds to 34,000 pounds and 
at a 65-cent Chicago rate the freight earning will run 
from $208 to $221 as against a 39,000-pound minimum 
at 55 cents or $214.50. Certainly under such results 
there could be no objection on the part of cedar shingle 
manufacturers if a 15-pound cubie capacity basis were 
used for minimum. The great advantage accruing to 
the shingle industry through the application of such a 
basis of rates would be that it would permit the ship- 
ping and marketing of green or air seasoned shingles. 
To the railroad companies this alone would be no small 
item as it would mean heavier weight loading of 
shingle shipments. 

One base rate for all classes of lumber and shingles 
would eliminate the necessity of complicated classifi- 
eations and tariffs, which, it is generally conceded, 
would be an ideal situation. This is possible on a 
15-pound cubic foot basis. Under such an arrangement 
there would be an incentive for shippers at all times 


to load ears to full cubical capacity and not to visible 
capacity as is now practiced, and this feature would 
mean considerable difference to the railroad companies 
either in decreased equipment requirements for the 
same business or in increased earnings per car. The 
ruling with reference to the full visible capacity load 
ing could be eliminated entirely; also the practice 
of the railroad companies in placing larger ears in lieu 
of smaller cars ordered would not be as prevalent as 
it is today, for it would be to the shippers’ interests 
to regulate orders to avail of the larger loadings at all 
times. 

One rate governing all carload shipments of lum 
ber and forest products would eliminate all doubt as 
to what rate applies on mixed carloads. It would 
simplify rates and rate-making and reduce freight 
claims materially on account of shipments. One rate 
governing all forest products would naturally tend to 
increase tonnage, as it would permit the small buyer 
to secure a mixture of all classes at all times. 

Further it is my conviction, based on a study of 
markets and competitive conditions, that within six or 
twelve months after such rates became effective the 
railroad companies would double their tonnage move- 
ment east of the Missouri River. Such rates would 
place fir manufacturers on a basis that would permit 
their reaching the consuming centers of the United 
States with their common lumber. There is also 
another feature to be considered in connection with 
this matter: The economic value of such rates to the 
Pacific Northwest. Under existing conditions on ac 
count of inability to reach the consuming markets it 
is generally conceded that there is a waste or loss 
to the commonwealth of approximately one-third in 
producing what timber we are marketing. This could 
be reduced materially if the rates would permit the 
utilization and closer cutting of our timber. From a 
conservation standpoint the result would be immeasura- 
ble. Figures on this item alone are astounding and out 
of what is now considered waste or lost timber a traffic 
development would follow that would surprise both the 
railroad companies and the lumbermen. 

What we need is rates based upon weight loading: 
Maximum rates for minimum loading and minimum 
rates for maximum loading, and if such conditions 
can be realized there will be a freer movement of our 
lumber and a continued increase in traffic for the rail 
road companies. I appreciate the fact that this opens 
a large and intricate subject; however, I believe the 
lines that will produce the best results for all econ- 
cerned are clear cut and can be met in a practical way. 

The examples that I have submitted should only 
be considered as illustrative of the principle, with 
the thought after a free and full discussion of the mat- 
ter, that if reasons are developed that will prevent the 
realization of maximum results suggested, something 
may come out of it that will be of mutual benefit to 
the railroad companies and to the lumbermen. The 
point that I wish to emphasize is that there is plenty 
of margin to work on and that there must be common 
ground for the railroad companies and the lumbermen 
to get together on and any degree of revision that 
will permit a greater movement of low grade, heavy 
weight common lumber will be a benefit. 





CIRCULAR BOOSTS WOODEN CONTAINERS 


As a part of the campaign of that organization to 
promote the more general use of wooden containers, 
Secretary “John Lind, of the National Slack Cooper 
age Manufacturers’ Association prepared for distribu-. 
tion at the convention of the Cotton States Mer 
chants’ Association, in Memphis, Tenn., August 17 
to 20, a cireular showing the advantages of using 
wooden boxes and barrels, that attracted much in 
terest. This circular read as ‘follows: 

Forty percent of the lumber of the country comes 
from the South. The South’s annual output is $500,- 
000,000, 75 percent of which goes to labor. 

Lumber hires more men, pays more wages, buys 
more clothing, pays more grocery bills than any other 
manufacturing industry in the South. If the mer- 
chant, grocer or candlestick maker each demands 
more wood there will be more demand for lumber 
and more prosperity. 

Demand the ‘‘SANITARY W OODEN BOX’? or. the 
““SANITARY WOODEN BARREL,’?’ at least for food- 
stuffs. Foodstuffs in transit or storage need more pro- 
tection than fiber or paper can give because more 
mice love paper than wood. 

Food needs wood. You want your merchandise de- 
livered to you in good condition. So does your cus- 
tomer. 

T , ~ r 
When you order, say} SHIP IN WOOD 
When you ship 

Do your part to maintain the prosperity of the 
South and sustain her chief manufacturing asset, 


Orrerororrerere—er—e—e—~r 


A FirM of importers in New York City informs the De- 
partment of Commerce that it is in receipt of an 
inquiry from one of its foreign clients seeking informa- 
tion as to the possibility of obtaining an agency for the 
sale of wood pulp and lumber for construction purposes. 
Those interested should address the Chief of Bureau, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., referring 
to Daily Consular Report No. 16,757. 
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AMASSING TECHNICAL LIBRARY. 


Secretary of Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Associa- 
tion Prepared to Answer Knotty “Questions. 
OsHKOsH, WIs., Ai 17.—The amassing of material 
from whieh--any~-qrestion—in~the—lumber ~-workd--can ~be 
answered is the aim of. a technical library af the North- 


ern Hemiock & Hardwood ‘Matmufacturers’ Association’ 


which is being arrarged by O. T.- Swan, sécretary of 


the association. Mr. Swarr is confident that this Hbrary- 


is nearly complete and-he is also-proud of the fact that 
it is the most thorough of any to be found “in any lum- 
ber association office. From it he can-lay his -hand 
within a moment’s notice on data, statisties, ‘material, 
facts and treatises on any question or topic pertaining 
to the production, manufacture, shipment and marketing 
of any wood in commercial use. 

The value of the library has been greatly enhanced 


through Mr. Swan’s connection with. the Federal Forest’ 


Service prior to his affiliation with the Northern Associ- 
ation. For ten years he specialized in wood preservation 
and during that time he assembled all available engineer- 
ing and technical works in various pamphlet, book and 
association report form. Under his supervision the 
Northern Hemlock Association is having these 1,000 or 
more volumes indexed and prepared for ready reterence. 
Government reports on the properties of woods, their 
relative strength and uses as determined by the Forest 
Service form a large part of the library. The books 
are primarily for the benefit of members of the asso- 
ciation. Annual reports of various technical societies 
devoted to the study of wood and its uses are also in- 
cluded besides bound copies of current lumber, archi- 
tectural and forestry periodicals. 





FIRE DESTROYS BOX WOOD. 


Blaze at Portola, Cal., Supposedly Started by Incen- 
diary, Burns 25,000,000 Feet of Lumber. 








San Francisco, Cau, Aug. 14.—A_ disastrous fire 
started at -Portola, Plumas County, Cal., at 3 a. m 
August 13 and by 3 p. m. a stock of about 21,000,000 
feet of white pine box lumber piled 
up in the yards of the California 
Pine Box & Lumber Company was 
completely destroyed. The new box 
factory, which was recently confpleted 
and was to have been placed in op 
eration within the next two weeks, 
was saved by the strenuous efforts 
of factory employees and volunteers 
from the surrounding country. Box 
lumber, cut at sawmills in the sur- 
rounding territory, in Plumas County, 
had been accumulating for four years 
at the point near where the box fae- 
tory was built. The fire damage 
which was complete to the stock in 
the yards was fully covered by insur- 
ance. The fire, which is supposed to 
have been caused by an incendiary, 
originated in the yard of the Feather 





grows ten times as fast as hickory, oak or mahogany it 
yields lumber harder and better than these trees and, 
although it has the most beautiful grain, outlasts other 
hardweods for farm implements. At San Jose from a 
single tree 40 years old as much as $500 worth of lumber 
was cut. Officers ef the Eucalyptus Hardwood. Associa- 
tion of California declare the day of the ‘‘ wildeat 

eucalyptus company is-gone and that the business: is. now 
on a substantial foundation, Backed by men n> 





TERRIFIC STORM. BREAKS IN TEXAS. 


No Loss ‘of Life Suffered and Property ° Damage Is. 





Small—Two_ Mills Touched. ce 





be tie aha dg 


ORANGE, 11 EX.y Aug? i7:— A terrifie storm broke in 
Orange’ nt-?5*“p? m. .Monday, increasing, in Velocity . 
throughout ine night and at 3 p. m. today is still blow- 
ing a gale. -All- wire communication -is- eut:-and trains 
are running in-a rapped direction only. 
in darkness after 10 p..m; Monday, and wiring is in bad’ 
condition on all h eg “The veloc ity.of the wind -dur- 
ing the night is estimated to have reached sixty to sev- 


enty miles an-hotr‘in gusts, rarely falling’ below thirty , 


miles. There has been no loss of life nor injury to per- 


sons here and the. property damage is eomparatively 


slight. 

Two smokestacks at the mill of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company were blown down and one at the 
Miller-Link Lumber Company’s mill and operations will 
probably be suspended at both mills for at: least. three 
or tour days. 


The river is ‘more than iive feet above normal high 
The 1 more tl live feet abov ormal hig! 


tide and numerous pleasure boats have been wrecked. 
None of the larger river tugs has been seriously injured ; 
the log tug Frankie was sunk but is in good water and 
can be raised. ae 

A relief expedition has been organized: to. go to 


Johnsons Bayou, ae which can be reached over the’ 
Serious fears are entertained - 
for the populace ‘there, numbering about 200, and a. 


waters of -Sabine: Lake. 


heavy loss of life is anticipated. No word has been 
received here from Port Arthur, Galveston or Sabine: 
Pass and it is feared that the storm did serious damage 
at all of those points. 











River Lumber Company and, after 


destroying all of the stored lumber, PART OF 41 LOADS OF 


spread to the California Pine Box 

& Lumber Company’s yard. The 

total amount of lumber consumed in the yards of both 
companies is estimated at approximately 25,000,000 feet 
and the total loss of the two concerns at about $350,000. 
The California Pine Box & Lumber Company’s stock 
was covered by insurance. 

The night watchman at the Feather River plant de- 
clared that he saw a man, presumably an incendiary, 
running away from the yard soon after the fire broxe 
out. While the two manufacturing plants were well 
equipped with fire fighting apparatus and appliances 
there is said to have been no fire protection in the lumber 
yards which were destroyed. 





EUCALYPTUS GROWERS TO MEET. 


SAN Francisco, Cau., Aug. 16.—California growers 
of eucalyptus will meet in convention September 8 in 
the House of Hoo-Hoo on the grounds of the Panama- 
Pacific exposition and will remain to meet with the 
twenty-fourth annual concatenation of the Hoo-Hoo, 
September 9 to 12. Officials and members of the Eu- 
calyptus Hardwood Association of California, represent- 
ing cultivators of about 25,000,000 of these trees, take 
this means of educating lumbermen and the public to 
the great value of the many uses of the eucalyptus, of 
which there are more than 200 varieties, It is claimed 
many of these are more valuable than the ‘‘blue gum’’ 
even, including the varieties imported largely from Aus- 
tralia under the trade names of ‘‘Red Mahogany, 
‘‘Swamp Mahogany,’’ ‘‘ Ironbark,’ “« Australian Hick- 
ory,’’ ‘‘Stringybark,’’ ‘‘Flintwood,’’ ‘‘Jarrah,’” and 
‘Karri Mahogany.’’ 

On the grounds of the exposition 10,000 eucalyptus 
trees, including many of the most valuable varieties, are 
growing. In the northeast corner of the Palace of 
Agriculture the association has installed an exhibit of 
lumber cut from a dozen varieties, including clear planks 
20 inches wide by as many feet long, tool, wagon and 
plow parts, a log 95 feet long cut at the age of five 
years, and highly finished veneers. A remarkabie exhibit 
of eucalyptus Jumber, oil and chemical products is also 
contained in the Australian pavilion, 

It is further stated for this wood that although it 


LUMBER PUT OUT BY THE ADAMSON LUMBER 
oX., JULY 21 


COMPANY, FORNEY, T 


Though the storm was the most severe that has vis- 
ited Orange since 1886, it has-suffered comparatively 
little and it hasbeen demonstrated that the local harbor 
is more than safe for large e1 raft. 





LUMBER INDUSTRY BADLY CRIPPLED. 





Texas Storm Damages Yards and: Stocks—A Thousand 
Carpenters Demanded for Rebuilding. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN. LUMBEBMAN, ]' 

Houston, TEx., Aug. 19.—The lumber ‘industry in the 
Texas coast country is badly crippled as the result. of a 
severe hurricane that struck the coast late last Monday 
and moved inland with a wind that frequently attained 
a velocity of ninety miles an hour. .It is impossible .to 
estimate the damage to mills and lumber yards in east 
Texas as all wire communication, both telegraph and 
telephone, has been down since late Monday. Beaumont, 
Orange and Port Arthur, especially the latter; were: the 
most severe sufferers outside of Houston and Galveston. 


The great Galveston causeway is half washed ont and— 
there will be no rail communication out of that city for’ 


several weeks. Many lumber sheds in Houston and Vicin- 
ity were demolished or damaged and the stocks soaked 
with rain. 

A call has been sent out in Houston alone for 1,000 
carpenters and building will be very active for months 
to come as vractically every building in the residential 
and business sections of the city suffered some dainage. 





AN AMERICAN consular officer in’ Argentina reports 
that a man in his district is'desirous of representing ' 
American manufacturers .and exporters of construction ° 
material. He also desires to secure other lines on a com- : 


mission basis: ' Bank’ reference sis offered. Correspona- 
ence should be in Spanish: | Those: interested shéuld ‘ad: 


dress the Chief of Bureau, .Department of Commerce, » 


Washington, D. C., 
No. 17,102. 


referring to Daily Consular Report 





The. city, was © 





COMMISSION RECORDS IMPORTANT 


Hemlock and Hardwood Association President Send: 
Members Copies of Federal Body’s Report. 





OsHKOSH, WiIs., Aug. 17.—So enthusiastic is R. 1. 
Goodman, president of the Northern. Hemlock & Hari 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, over the hearing 
Wisconsin and northern Michigan lumber conditions . 
fore the Federal. Trade Commission at’ Chicago recent, 
that he has procured. copies of the complete report fo: 
distribution. free of charge to all members of the associa 
tion and with each copy of the report sent out from thi 
ottice in this city goes a personal letter from Mr. Goo 
man in which he calls attention to spécial tracts in th 
500-page report. Among the things Mr. Goodman ealls 
attention to for the sake of emphasis is the following: 


. Do not glance through it (the report) for illustrations and 

then: la¥ it aside. It is-your duty as manager of a lumbei 
operation to. post yourself on the conditions affecting your 
husiness. You have spent several thousand dollars in ob 
tulming _stumpage estimates of your timber ang you are 
spending a few thousand every year in your accounting 
department to know: what your: costs and profit and loss 
accounts figure out each month of each year. 

A knowledge of the enclosed report is just as necessary 
to you, in the conduct of your business, as is the information 
in. your timber estimates, operating reports and balance 
sheet, If you are the owner of standing timber anywhere 
in the United States and are paying carrying charges on 
this timber, or interested in its manufacture, the enclosed 
report is of importance to you. 

To uhdetstand the condition under which your mill is 
operating in Wisconsin or upper Michigan, ‘you must under 
stand the generai conditions in that territory as they are set 
forth by Mr. Worcester, after he and his associates had 
worked for several weeks gathering statistical information 
from all‘of the larger operators in the territory. | Private 
enterprise -could. not have assembled the'information  pre- 
sented’ by Mr. Worcester at a cost short of $10,000: 

To understand further the conditions im oer territory it is 
necessary to read every word that Mr: Hines says concerning 
Canadian competition. But no producing region is inde 
pendent of the other producing regions of the country and 
to gain’ any elear conception of the present value of your 
operation and its future outlook you must read Mr. Down 
man’s statement, and the statements of Mr. Keith, Mr. Mil 
lard and Mr. Hazen on the conditions of the industry in 
their respective territories, and the statements of Mr. Nelson 
and Mr.:Kirby, relative to the prospects of export business. 
You’ will then have a broad grasp of the’'situation—a general 
view of the conditions affecting your investments in the 
industry. 

You- will naturally ask yourself: 
this: situation?’ After reading General Boyle’s able brief 
on the legal phases of the problem you will say: ‘‘We can 
not stop here,’ and you will write your views to Secretary 
Swan. You will procure other copies of the enclosed report 
to give to those who are financially interested in your busi- 
ness—there may be some of your employees whom you will 
want to have copies. ‘ 

You will be convinced more than .éver of the necessity of 
all lambermen coéperating, through their associations, in a 
determined effort to bring about better conditions throughout 
the industry. 


“What can I do to help 





COMPLIES WITH FIREPROOF CODE. 





Salem Concern Builds Wooden Houses Employing 
Substitute Materials on the Exteriors. 


Sautem, Mass., Aug. 16.—The Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company has solved the problem of complying with the 
‘*fireproof’’ construction requirements of the new Salem 
building code enforced since the big fire of June 25, 
1914, and at the same time erecting attractive, comfort- 
able ‘tenements that may be rented at a low price to the 
corporations’s employees. The solution is a house of 
wooden construction, but with a slate roof and with the 
exterior walls coated with stucco. 

The company is pushing rapidly forward the con- 
struction of these houses, and has already completed six 
4-family houses-on Prince Street and Dow Street exten- 
sion, It is interesting to note that the Naumkeag com- 
pany’s investigations proved it would be better to use 
slate on the roofs of these houses—since the ‘use of 
wooden shingles is forbidden by the new building code— 
rather than’ usé the patent roof coverings recommended 
by the metropohtan district fire prevention commissioner, 
John -A.°O’Keefe: These houses are provided with all 
modern: improvements, have ample yard room and com- 
parative privacy, besides being light and airy. 

Every requirement of the new building code has-been 
complied with to the letter. This new type of mill tene- 
ment will, be rented to employees at a nominal sum, or 
just enough to pay interest on the company’s investment. 

Although it -was necessary to have slate roofs and 
stucco finish on-the outside walls to comply with the 
law, the’ company’s architects decided wooden construc- 
tion would be best because more economical and more 
satisfactory m other ways. Concrete was considered. but 
an investigation brought out. chee arguments -in 
favor of wood: 

' The rooms in-all the houses built or to be built are or 
will be neatly and serviceably finished, North Carolina 
pine being the wood chiefly used, while the walls are 
painted. The living room floors are of maple, while the 
others are of. yellow pine. 

In addition to these houses and partly as an | experi- 
mental contrast there-is in process. of construction. on 
Harbor Street a brick block to house sixteen families. 
It will have the same modern improvements: and con- 
veniences, and will be rented to the. employees .of the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company on the same basis of 
cost plus a fair interest on the investment. It is said 
that the applications of the employees show a strong 
preference for _ wooden houses. 
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CONFIDENCE IN FUTURE EXPRESSED. 





._Lumberman Presages Rally in Fall Business Unless Un- 


foreseen Happens—Conditions Reported Excellent. 





BEAUMONT, TEX., Aug. 16.—‘‘Unless diplomatic re- 
lations between this country and Germany are severed 
or we are thrown into an actual state of war with 
that country, I look for a decided improvement in busi- 
ness conditions generally in the United States this fall, 
and particularly in the lumber business,’’ said R. M. 
Hallowell, of Elizabeth, La., president of the Industrial 
Lumber Company, who was in Beaumont Saturday en- 
route to the Pacifie coast for an extended pleasure trip. 
He left here Saturday night for Chicago, where he will 
be joined by a friend. 

Mr. Hallowell, one of the best’ known lumber manu- 
facturers in the Southwest and a man who makes it a 
point to keep well informed as to business conditions, 
does not anticipate serious complications with neither 
Germany nor Mexico. Should any such thing, however, 
materialize he believes it would cause another check 
in business activity for probably several months. He 
said: 


The lumber business has been steadily improving during 
the last two months and demand, while not heavy enough to 
affect prices materially is quite satisfactory. Demand for 
ties and general railroad material is very good and will 
very likely increase as fall approaches. 

Our company Las exported considerable lumber and tim- 
bers from Port Bolivar ever since the first of the year and 
as far as I have learned the export business is increasing 
steadily. All material exported has been sent to England. I 
attribute this improvement in the foreign movement to the 
fact that we now retain very little of the before cherished 
fear of being menaced by prowling German warships. An- 
other indication of: the improvement in the export situation 
is the attitude taken by iasurance companies, that now are 
more willing to insure export cargoes than they were a few 
months ago. 

Southwestern mills are operating full time. Demand does 
not exactly warrant this output, but each plant is running 
because the other is. Competitive mills are compelled to 
operate full time to retain a full working force. 

If the Kederal Trade Commission will permit lumber 
manufacturers to codperate in curtailing the supply, we will 
be enabled to hold prices to a fair level and at the same time 
eliminate a great deal of waste. The lumber manufacturers 


The man who gave his name as James L. Lowrey is 
described as being 27 to 30 years of age, about 5 feet 
10 inches high, weight 180 to 200 pounds, smooth face, 
dark hair, fine appearance, and a smooth talker. 

Lumbermen and others are advised to be on the look- 
out for him as it is probable that he will endeavor to 
work his scheme in a similar way at other places. 





WOOD COMES INTO ITS OWN AGAIN. 


Steel and Concrete Bridge Gives Way Under Flood and 
Is Replaced by Wood. 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is indebted to L. O. Rick- 
enbach, local manager of the Central Lumber Com- 
pany, at Oelrichs, 8S. Dak., for the accompanying pictures 
illustrating a case where concrete as a bridge material 
was supplanted by wood. In a letter from Mr, Rick- 
enbach explaining the picture he says: 

Iloping that these will prove of some use to you I enclose 
three views taken of the railroad bridge over ‘the Horsehead 
Creek, two miles north of Oelrichs,, 8S. D., on the Black 
Hills line of the Chicago & North Western ‘Railway. Tais is 
intended to illustrate a rather remarkable comparison of a 
wooden bridge with one of conercte and steel. 

At this place, in the summer of 1913, the Chieago & 
North Western Railway erected a “permanent” bridge of con 
crete and steel to replace the old wooden bridge, which, 
with more or less repairs, had carried the traffic since the 
road was built in 1885. 

View No. 1 taken the next Cay after the big flood of June 
12 this year, less than two years after the steel bridge was 
built, shows the one concrete abutment and the steel beams 
to be missing while the track remains suspended over the 
waters. View No. 2, taken the next day, shows the concrete 
and steel lying in the creek. View No. 3 shows the new 
wooden bridge which was carrying the through traffic four 
days after the flood. 

I am advised that this wooden bridge is intended to be 
permanent, that the-conerete abutments will be left where 
they now lie and that the steel beams will be shipped else 
where. F ' : 


Doubtless many dealers have noted cases of this sort 
where substitute materials have failed to hold up’ in 
service.and wood has come back into its own. The 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to hear from any ‘ 





: ) 





WOOD WILL PAVE MOTOR SPEEDWAY. 


Two Mile Track Will Require Several Million Feet of 
Creosoted Lumber, Probably Oak. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 18.—Several million feet of 
lumber, probably oak, will be purchased by the Louis 
ville Automobile Speedway Company, which is being or 
ganized here with $250,000. capital stock for. the purpose 
of building a .two-mile. motor speedway. It will be 
modeled along .the lines of the Indianapolis. Speedway, 
and Carl G, Fisher, president of that concern, is to head 
the Louisville company. .The most important. difference 
between the two enterprises is that while the Indianap 
olis track is .built of brick, the Louisville oval will be 
made of wood,.as it has been found to create much less 
friction than brick and therefore to increase the maxi 
mum speed which it is possible to make. George L. 
Martin, a prominent real estate man, who is one of the 
promoters of the concern, stated to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN representative that oak had about been decided 
on as. the material, and that it would be creosoted before 
leing put down. 


NO DEPRESSION IN SOUTHERN CITY. 


Manufacturers’ Association Official Says War Affected 
Chattanooga Less Than Other Communities. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Aug. 16.—‘‘The business is 
here and all’we have to do is to go out and get it,’’ 
sand Secretary ‘O.'L. Bunn, of the Chattanooga Manu 
tacturers’ Association, in a recent interview. It is his 
opinion that depressed conditions which more or less 
have affected the whole country were less felt in this 
city than in any other in this section, and that recovery 
is especially rapid in Chattanooga. Mr. Bunn said he 
does not recall one factory here that has been shut down 
absolutely during the last year and while several short- 
ened their working hours, all retained their full foree 
of workmen. The books of a number of manufacturers 
whose business year has just closed: show a substantial 
increase: in the balance over last year. The Government 
statistics, recently published, show that the aggregate 








AN INSTANCE WHEN SUBSTITUTE MATERIALS, REPLACING A WOODEN BRIDGE, FAILED AND WOOD CAME BACK INTO ITS OWN. 


as firmly beiieve in forest conservation as does the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Very few carloads of lumber have gone to Mexico this year 
and we can not hope for an immediate change in the situa- 
tion. When the Mexican trouble is. settled, however, the 
entire surplus of the entire Southwestern manufacturing ter- 
ritory will not be enough to meet the demand from that 
country for the next two years, 


SHARPER AT WORK IN INDIANA TOWN. 


Cashes Spurious Check Drawn by Fictitious Lumber 
Concern—Young Man Disappears, of Course. 











Purporting to be the representative of the Burbank 
“umber Company, of Chicago, a pleasant appearing, 
smooth talking young man giving his name as James L. 
Lowrey suceeded a few days ago in securing $70, on an 
alleged bogus check, from the Peoples’ Bank at Crown 
Point, Ind. The story of how the young man operated 
at Crown Point to secure funds was related to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by C. D. Root, a well known lum- 
her dealer of that section of the country. 

The young man registered at the hotel in Crown Point, 
and in the presence of a number of people opened a let- 
ter at the hotel desk from which he took a voucher check 
for $70 drawn in his favor by the Burbank Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, the check being signed by J. 8S. Jones, 
president, and 8S. D. Burbank, secretary. As a matter 
of courtesy to its guest the hotel management endorsed 
the check which the young man presented at the bank 
for collection and on which he received the money. The 
check was drawn on the Corn Exchange National Bank, 
of Chicago. Before presenting his check the young man 
talked a good deal about the lumber business and about 
his acquaintanee and business dealings with Mr. C. D. 
Root, thus allaying any suspicion that might have arisen 
as to the genuineness of his, claim. 

In the regular course of business the bank at Crown 
Point forwarded the check to~the Corn Exchange Na- 
nonal. Bank, of Chicago, for collection but the check 
was returned with a notation ‘‘no funds.’’ An investi- 
zation was immediately begun and it- was discovered 
that no such firm as the Burbank Lumber Company is 
shown in the Chieago directory. In the meantime the 
voung man who secured the eash had disappeared. Mr. 
Root, of course, knew nothing whatever of the young 
man nor of the lumber eompany that he was supposed 
‘o represent. 


lumberman who has observed a ease of this sort since 
it is by giving publicity to such matters that the truth 
about wood can best be made known to the general 
public. 





OFFERS PRIZES FOR LUMBER ADS. 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 12.—In order to increase the 


interest among the retail lumber dealers of the State, in ° 


advertising more generally and more effectively to the 
consuming trade Secretary J. C. Dionne, of the Lumber- 
men’s Association ot Texas, has inaugurated an -adver- 
tising contest between members of the association. The 
secretary has offered two cash prizes to the member of 
the association sending in the best retail lumber yard 
advertisement, the first a prize of $10 in cash, the sec- 
ond $5 in eash. To be eligible for the contest the adver- 
tisements must be in the shape of. clippings from news- 
papers and no ad will be accepted that has not been run 
in some paper and clipped from the paper in which it 
was printed. A committee of three judges will be sel- 
ected to pass on the merits of the advertisements sub- 
mitted, and it is the intention of the secretary to select 
a number of the best ads submitted in the contest and 
reprint these on a poster or in a book of ads to be dis- 
tributed free to all members in order that the entire 
association membership might have the benefit of the 
ideas in effective publicity thus derived. 

In inaugurating this contest Secretary Dionne is fol- 
lowing the lead of Secretary J. R. Moorehead, of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, of Kansas City, 
who recently conducted a similar contest with results 
that were far beyond even his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. 


CHURCH WITHSTANDS TIME’S RAVAGES. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Aug. 17.—Old Midway Church, in 
Sereven County, is the oldest wooden: structure in the 
State. of Georgia and probably one of the oldest in the 
nation. This building demonstrates to the last degree 
how timbers properly hewn and selected will withstand 
the ravages of time. For nearly two hundred years this 
old church has stood the storm and stress of the pass- 
ing seasons, and its congregation still worships in the 
original building. It was once the center of. civilization 
in Georgia, but its old time prestige has long since 
departed and ‘it is now noted but. for its antiquity and 
historical associations. 





revenue of every railroad in the United States for the 
year ended June 30 was more than that of the preeed 
ing year. 

Of the Chattanooga factories that curtailed their out 
put because of depressed conditions, many have opened. 
up and are now running full blast. As an exaniple 
Mr. Bunn cited the case of the Acme Manufacturing 
Company, formerly the Acme Box’ Company, which op- 
erates the Acme Box Company and the Andrews Paper 
Box Company, and recently added a line of-trunks to its 
products, is not only running ‘at full capacity but is 
spending several thousand dollars in enlarging the plant. 
One of the Acme Kitclien’ Furniture Company. plants, 
which had been slowed up for nearly a year, recently 
began to turn out goods: at full capacity. "Many other 
factories are working full time and some are even 
pressed for time, and all this adds to the feeling of 
optimism that prevails in Chattanooga. Moreover, No. 
2° pig iron has advanced 50 cents in price which, pig 
iron always being a good thermometer of business, is 
taken as a hopeful sign. 





REPORTS ON INSPECTION WORK. 


The statement of inspection work for July, 1915, issued 
by the secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation shows total original inspection of 11,020,571 
feet and reinspections of 73,378 feet. 

Inspections made by salaried inspectors were as fol- 
lows: 


Feet Feet 
Inspected Inspected 
Gea cace- wane 793,819 Louisville, Ky...... 227,583 


Detroit, Mich....... 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Oshkosh, Wis...... 
St. Lowis, Mes ois 
Memphis, Tenn..... 
Bemene: ATE... ... 0.0% 
Bristol, Tenn 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn.... 


100,350 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Cairo, Iil.... ‘ 
ple? |. Pra 
New York, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y..... 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
Boston, Mass. 
Toronto, Ont. 





New Orleans, La... Baltimore, Md...... 79,617 
Se ere ¢ - 
Cincinnati, Ohio.... 371,024 WES tas occe 8,501,215 


Inspections made by fee inspectors: 


Manistee, Mich..... 599,311 East Jordan, Mich.. 
Boyne City, Mich... 101,136 Ludington; ‘Mich.... 





Menominee, Mich... 545,513 Grand Rapids, Mieh. 

Trout Lake,-Mich... 41,575 ——--—- 
Pestokey, Mich..... 144,800 Total.. . . 2,519,356 
Pellston, Mich...... 113,705 


H. A. Hoover, chief inspector, and Joseph Patterson 
made the reinspections of 73,378 feet. 
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PLAN TO PUSH SHINGLE SALES. 


Association Secretaries Send Advertising 
Suggestions to Lumber Retailers. 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Aug. 13.—The incidental meeting 
in this city a few days ago of three of the most active 
ussociation secretaries in the country was made the oc- 
casion for some very effective work in behalf of the 
shingle industry. James R. Moorehead, of Kansas 
City, secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, is spending his vacation in Seattle. A. L. Por- 
ter, of Spokane, Wash., secretary of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, was also in Seattle on a 
business trip, and these two met together with Thorpe 
Babcock, secretary of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The three live wire secretaries 
collaborated in an address to the retailers of lumber 
throughout the country with a view to inducing them 
to push more actively the sale of red cedar shingles. 
Cooperating with them in this effort was H. P. Wyckoff, 
secretary ot the shingle branch of the West Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Wyckoff prepared 
a number of reasons why red cedar shingles should be 
used, and these reasons were embodied in the statement 
sent out by the secretaries to the retailers generally 
in the form of a suggestion for an advertisement to be 
run in the local papers. 

The statement in question is based on the belief that 
now is the logical time for retailers to make an extra 
effort to secure the greater use of shingles, nature hav- 
ing thrown its influence in behalf of the shingle in- 
dustry by providing such heavy rainfall throughout the 
country that no detect in any roof could escape notice. 
The statement prepared and signed by the four sec- 
retaries mentioned is as follows: 


Now is the time for every retailer to sell an extra carload 
of red cedar shingles. ‘The retailer wants more business; so 
does the manufacturer. Nature has been working overtime 
the last few months and has created a great demand for 
shingles or at least for new roofs. If there is a roof in the 
middle West that has a hole in it, the owner is fully aware 
of the fact by this time, It has been rain, rain, rain all 
summer. In many instances all the owner will need is the 
proper creative suggestion of a new roof and that a red 
cedar shi » roof because it is the best. Galvanized iron 
for roofing is high in price and difficult to secure. Red cedar 
shingles are very plentiful and exceptionally low prices stiil 
prevail. This is the seasonable time in which properly to 
tell your story to the consumer and the undersigned would 
therefore urg: every live retail lumber merchant to give due 
publicity to these facts in his local paper. 





We are submitting herewith copy for an advertisement 
which we would like to see appear in every local newspaper 
in the country because it will bring the business to the 
retailer and be profitable to bim; it will give the consumer 
what he needs and it will encourage an industry that needs 
help at this time. It is the fashion—the vogue these days to 
go “dry.” Everything seems to be going dry except those 
things under the hole in the roof. Red cedar, “the shingle 
that keeps the nation dry,” tells the consumer all its good 
points; shows him why he should use shingles and where 
they will represent an actual investment and not an expense 
to him. Start today and advertise and work your com- 
munity thoroughly, securing the name of the owner of every 
roof with a leak. In place of urging you to buy a bale or 
buy a car we urge you to radiate all the shingle knowledge 
you have to «he consumers, then solicit orders and sell a 
car. If you do this all interested parties will profit thereby. 
The undersigned have a selfish interest in urging this request 
upon all retail lumbermen at this time because we are in- 
terested in all the saw and shingle mills and in all the 
retail yards. 

West Coast LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

3y Thorpe Babcock, Secretary. 
SOCTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
By J. R. Moorehead, Secretary. 
SHINGLE BRANCH OF West CoAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 

ASSOCIATION, 

By H. P. Wyckoff, Secretary. 
WESTERN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
By A. L. Porter, Secretary. 


The twenty-three reasons given for the use of red ce- 
dar shingles suggested as copy for ads to be used in the 
local papers by the retail dealers are as follows: 


























Does Your Roof Leak? 

In addition to the twenty reasons given below there are 
three other good reasons just now why you should buy red 
cedar shingles. 

First. Excessive rains have found the holes in every old 
root. 

Second. Owing to the advance in zine, the price of gal 
vanized iron has increased enormously. 

Third. The price of red cedar shingles has not advanced. 

These are the twenty additional reasons why red cedar 
shingles should be used: 

cs Secause red cedar shingles are endorsed by years of 
experience. 

2. Because red cedar shingle roofs that haye been on for 
thirty-two years are still in excellent shape. 

3. Because réd cedar shingles do not rot, rust or corrode. 

4. Because of the resistance of red cedar shingles tg de- 
cay. 

5. Because of the light weight of red cedar shingles, they 
do not make a cumbersome roof. 

6. Because red cedar shingles do not require close sheet- 
ing. 

7. Because when properly nailed red cedar shingles are 
not affected by the wind. 

8. Because red cedar shingles are not affected by hail as 
are patent roofings. 

9. Because red cedar shingles do not require the upkeep 
and frequent painting that metal and patent roofing requires. 

10. Because a red cedar shingle roof is comparatively 
noiseless during heavy rains or hail storms. 

11. Because red cedar shingles are poor conductors of 
heat and cold, thus making a house cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter than coverings which readily conduct heat 
and cold. 

12. Because of the beauty of red cedar shingled roofs. 

13. Because of the beauty and popularity of red cedar 
shinglés in bungalow designs. Nothing can compare with 
the beauty of shingles in bungalow construction. 

14. Because of the ease and variety of colors with which 
red cedar shingles can be stained. 

15. Because of the case of laying red cedar shingles. 

16. Because of the cheapness of red cedar shingles when 
initial cost and upkeep are considered. 

17. Because of the ease with which a local injury to a 
red cedar shingle roof can be repaired. 

18. Because the ordinary layman can tell at a glance 
what quality of red cedar shingle he is purchasing, while it 
takes a chemist to determine the quality of other roofing 
materials. 

19. Because red cedar shingles used as siding may be laid 
in numerous designs to suit different tastes. 

20. Because red cedar shingles make the best and cheap- 
est roof covering known. 

It takes three things to make a good roof: 

A good red cedar shingle. 

A good nail. 

A good carpenter. 

We can furnish you all the information necessary to obtain 
all three. 





BUILDING OPERATIONS INCREASE. 


Reports for July Show Gains in Twenty- 
three Cities. 





Building operations for July show a gain, both in 
the totals and the percentage, compared with June, as 
shown by figures compiled by the American Contractor, 
Chicago. ‘The industrial activities of the country at 
large are gradually creeping upward and the agricultural 
prospects are glowing. Railway earnings are makin 
a better showing than for some months. : 

The building permits issued in seventy-one cities dur- 
ing July total $59,164,001, as compared with $70,368,509 
for July last year. Twenty-three cities show gains. The 
most notable gains are those of Lincoln (Neb.), 363 
percent; South Bend, 256 percent; Evansville, 211 per- 
cent; Akron (Ohio), 183 percent; Topeka, 162 percent; 
Troy, 141 percent; Scranton, 89 percent; New Haven, 
85 percent; St. Joseph, 77 percent and Buffalo, 52 
percent. 

For the first seven months of the year the value of 
building permits issued in sixty-six cities totals $392,- 
583,018, as compared with $443,420,770 for the cor- 
responding period of 1914. In detail the figures are 
as follows: 























FORESTRY BULLETIN INTERESTING. 


Quarterly Issue by Sierra Foresters Teem 
With Live Matter. 


Volume V Number 2 of the Sierra Ranger, a quarter! 
bulletin issued at the headquarters of the Sierra Na 
tional Forest, Northfork, Cal., contains much matte 
of interest to lumbermen. Suggestive of the cool fo: 
ests the cover is a sylvan green in the center of which i: 
a picture of the Signal Peak Lookout. Out of the up 
per windows of this attractively shingled tower thre 
fair ladies iook down upon the readers, several pietw 
esque rangers and a dog occupying the foreground, whi 
in the background Old Glory floats idly in the breez 
from the top of a tall flag pole. 

The Sierra National Forest is composed of the Mari 
posa, Sugar Pine, Northfork, Pine Ridge, and King’s 
River districts, which the news items in the magazine 
cover rather fully. . 

An ‘editorial on ‘‘Campers’ Registers’’ speaks of the 
help that excellent maps and campers’ handbooks have 
been in getting campers to register at the various sta- 
tions. Now that the stations have something valuable 
to give campers they are glad to give their names in 
exchange. The registers ‘will prove a most valuable 
mailing list for publicity matter relative to forest pro- 
tection. Another editorial on ‘‘Sign Boards’’ shows 
clearly that members of the Forest Service realize the 
importance of placing these guides so: as to be most 
useful to those who visit the forests. 

In a third editorial, entitled ‘‘Fire Protection,’’ 
those who live in the forest north of the San Joaquin 
River are congratulated upon the fact that four fire 
protective associations, comprising over 200 of the 
settlers and 90 percent of those who live in that region, 
have entered into codperative agreements with the For- 
est Service to safeguard brush fires and in preventing 
and suppressing forest fires. 

‘A Glimpse at Taylor’s Back Country,’’ by Chester 
E. Jordan, deputy forest supervisor, Northfork, Cal., 
gives an interesting account of a twelve days’ trip into 
the region near Green Mountain. Malcolm McLeod, for- 
est ranger in charge at Jerseydale, Cal., has contributed 
a short but practical article on ‘‘Fire Danger After 
the First Rains in Late Summer.’’ 

D. C. Birch, forest examiner, Shaver, Cal., has written 
an article on ‘‘Land Classification,’’ part of which is 
given below: 

The extensive classification of the lands of the Sierra 
National Forest has been completed, and has. been forwarded 


to Washington. * * * The following summaries will be of 
interest : 


Land Classification. 
Gross area of forest .... 





5 eicke aston -..-.1,651,939.62 acres 

PUICNATCH JANG. o..c6 sic s.atee « 150,722.94 

BABPOOPIBNG Te icvee ss 6 ois «are se 10,198.43 
Indian allotments .......... 5,195.50 166,116.87 acres 
Net national forest area................ 1,485,822.75 acres 
Areas of the Different Types of Non-Listable Government 

; Land. > 

PM MEEABONID: iololy ioe ies iss aieie o's s/o eielele coe - 869,289.92 acres 
DUADIMAMBEMD © sonsbaiscens eras evra twin ais oe ace Seteteusue 28,351.37 acres 
RNME Ss ts 6 Sup Boe a eed RG A GOR wie ee ess eee 176,771.72 acres 
Grassland (meadows) ............. cats 16,198.83 acres 
BERND ea rae Wot clones mise ew a ee eee 383,526.13 acres 
Total mon-lstable *'.............. Sun asta 1,474,137.97 acres 
Area left for intensive examination...... 8,831.28 acres 
pen OF Tistable TANG 2. <<. oso cvcecse08 6 2,023.40 acres 
Area suspended until timber is cut off... . 680.00 acres 


Total probably suitable for agriculture. 11,534.68 acres 


The classification of our forest lands has been one big 
stride in the direction of intensive forest management, and 
the data gathered will be of great value in the preparation 
of our forest working plan. One of the striking facts about 
the present net forest area is that there is only about 11,500 
acres, or less than 1 percent left that is suitable for agricul- 
ture. This means that over 99 percent of our present net 
National forest area will be permanently put to the highest 
forest use to which it is adapted. Of the 869,289 acres of 
timber land, there is an area of 555,000 acres of commercial 
timber and the remainder is a protection forest the chief 
value of which will be to protect the headwaters and regu- 
late the flow of our streams. The 550,000 acres that now 
supports a stand of commercial timber will be the timber 
producing area of the future, and as fast as possible the 
stand will be improved, to the end that a normal forest (the 
forester’s ideal) may be obtained and kept. 











July, July. Percent Jan. 1 to Jan. 1 to Percent July, July, Percent. Jan. 1 to Jan.1to Percent 
1915. 1914, Gain. Loss. Aug. 1,’15. Aug. 1, ’14. Gain. Loss. 1915. 1914, Gain. Loss. Aug. 1,’15. Aug. 1, 14. Gain. Loss. 
Akron . ccaf W14g.570 183 .. $ 2,933,440 $ 2,518,695 17 .. Ss, (|. ae es 13,756,526 13,927,748... 1 108,620,318 95,988,094 13 .. 
Albany aes 40 2,168,990 3,903,690 ae 44 BUAMIRBUEOT |. oi5sce cis 4,845,303 5,325,084 Se sf 49,566,313 38,776,335 28 ae 
Athans tia 26 2,733, 137 3,495,699 .. 22 “Dk eee eee 1,963,993 2.268,088 ‘.. 48 18,472,224 13,132,061 40 .. 
Paltimore . 17 4,594,285 6,608,278 ay 30 POA GR 0-54.60 soe us 4,196,609 3,679,946 14 ss 25,855,143 28,122,337 Ae 62 
3irmingham ESSE wee Queens ............. 2,546,266 2,336,365 o- 3 13,081,688 14,452,872 .. 9 
eo ee 9, a 66 17,542,684 15,977,139 10 i Richmond .......... 204,355 322,365 ~ 37 1,644,950 1,504,898 9 ie 
Buffalo ...... . 1,494, 935,000 52 .. 7,097,000 7,549,000... 6 Oklahoma ............ 81,530 20,880 29 .. 360,701 306,122 18 
Cedar Rapids 3 166,000 os 1,187,000 1,696,000 .. 380 Omaha ............... 556,780 402,605 38 .. 3,015,214 8,269,298 944 
Eatin cows co. \ceaage: (Coeur. hae "Ee ae ee a 46,775 229,546 .. 36 917,916 1,078,467 -. 15 
Chicago 28 45,235,880 53,065,360 io 15 Peoria .............:- 119,840 193,100 one me... i spebsisiatsces  sgbie ets os 
Cincinnati be 6,942,764 6,079,288 14 Phttadeiphia ........+ 3,659,940 4,661,850 oie 21 ‘ 22,726,330 25,999,850 é 12 
Cleveland ty 8 19,798,124 is .. Pittsburgh 1,510,212 2) 6,391,948 11,111,218 #2 
Columbus ......... sig 2,990,445 -. 39 Portland 870,745 54 3,018,485 5,051,655 40 
Dallas 30 2,180,639 .. «BA Richmond 461,949 29 2,063,329 2,605,602 | 
Dayton 66 1,105,502 2,224,266 .. 50 Rochester 1,067,101 28 5,521,791 6,095,625. : 9 
Denver .. 20 1,641,530 1,686,800... 3 ces seen 5 peng c eee, “co 4 
Sa teetaos - 1'074'520 1158258 |. . San Francisco......... 1,500,206 2,068,587 .. 27 8,226,434 22,746,203 64 
Detroit 15 17,261,790 20,271,340 ae 15 St. A eet oe 143,135 80,967 77 on 586;314 419,953 40 
Duluth 24 1,571,915 1,874,261 1x 16 St. Ee ear rod 615,148 1,287,859 ae 52 7,069,85 329,738 24 
Manet Orange 14 782,901 1,311,159 eos 40 St cn SAPS eS ae oe a 770,018 1,058,220 ae ze 5,689, 212 8,523,831 33 
Sheeley : 1,027,867 759.188 35 .. Schenectady .......... 239,148 278,210 .. 14 1,460,415 1,110,812 31 
Tm Wayne 29 1,140,715 1,785,300 i 36 Le rr 316,370 167,155 89 ‘ 1,118,120 752,464 45 
ll 3s 1,400,425 958-200 46 SET ea etre 315,010 2,520,590 .. 87 3,589,120 8,404,445 .. 57 
Hartford i 3,177,894 2692056 18 |. savereport 918.884 149,212 .. 68 463,612 61,807 1. 52 
Indianapolis 47 3,961,032 6,126,183 int 35 ik, | SRL) Ae eee 218,200 320,050 ss $2 1,111,845 1,463,685 or 24 
Kansas City is 6.314.535 8,013,930 |. 21 South Bend .......... 229,210 64,412 256 .. 585,358 948,146 :. 38 
Lincoln .... 1,092,921 643,897 70 .. Spokane .............. 66,263 229,685 .. 71 781,724 775,322 
Little Rock 446,947 696,753 .. 36 ia nla ate aoe 74,800 a8 651,218 692,290 6 
Los Angeles 55 7,239,908 11,958,192 °: 39 syracuse ....- ree 652,957 854,363 12 2,596,442 2,219,063 »- 17 
Los Ange 2587740 2958 400 “94 PIR okis2o 5, oe veins 31,161 96,551 . ES 494,675 884,649 44 
tenant 56 1'781.128 2'445°948 | obg ISS oe cect san tc 534,012 569,579. 6 4,564,216 4,413,217 3 
conse are ol 3 5°657 366 6720711. is RIE ce eee Sewanee 168,991 64,490 162 488,986 889,420 26 
care 4 bs 9,201,020 11'099'690 - 1D Aen te us aes ee 125,161 51,827 141 .. 529,948 277,315 91 
feces 104'770 28 910,808 "954,382 67 |. a le ea 112,205 138,375 «19 1,329,405 1,030,875 29. 
Nashville 220,665 51 841,074 1,643,531 .. 49 Wilkes Bor <r, 6 eee ““Wesies  ” sag 783 a 
pia cance 581,133 7. 50 4,822194 5.241672 |. 8 GWarcecior 703'329 ne 2 CO ran, one a +. 
New Haven ..... pet 788,454 427,215 85 .. 3,656,019 2,405,625 52 .. ii eines pei d aes gee tana ers a ee 
. ‘i va x x rom 209 ‘ 
New Orleans 513,510 505,392 2 .. 1,869,110 1,908,619... 2 Totals ..............$59,164,001 $70,868,509 .. 15 $392,383,018 $443,420,770 .. 11 
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~ LUMBERMEN EXPLAIN DIFFICULTIES OF INDUSTRY. _ 


‘ell Federal Trade Commission During Western Hearings That Overproduction Prevents Economy —Heavy Taxes 
and Carrying Charges Force Excess Cutting—Ask to Unite to Build Up Export Business. 


TACOMA, WASH., Aug. 14.—The continuatign of the 
investigation into the conditions of the lumber industry 
that was recently started by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with a hearing in Chicago and later with a 
similar conference in Spokane last week, was taken up 
in this city last Wednesday. Facts concerning their busi- 
ness and the conditions surrounding it as well as sug- 
vestions for plans whereby the commission could sub- 
stantially aid the industry were presented by lumber and 
shingle manufacturers. The presentation was made under 
the auspices of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and was conducted by J. H. Bloedel, presi- 
dent of that oragnization. 

The lumbermen’s tale was told in a straight-forward 
way and their statements were amply substantiated by 
proof. They showed the none too sound condition 
business was in and deplored the erroneous ideas that 
the publie in general hold regarding lumbering activities. 
They urged better navigation laws and asked the right 
to form a legal organization for the furtherance of ex- 
port business. They also urged that congress discontinue 
its policy of forcing the forest service to market tim- 
ber from its reserves at a time when there is a heavy 
over-production of lumber. 

Chairman Joseph E. Davies of the commission took 
oceasion to particularly compliment Mr. Bloedel on the 
presentation of the case. 

Thursday Commissioners Davies, Harris and Rublee, 
accompanied by a small party of lumbermen, visited 
Mount Rainier in automobiles. Enroute to the moun- 
tain they visited the sawmill plant and logging camp of 
the Eatonville Lumber Company, at Eatonville. There 
the commissioners were shown an average lumber opera- 





D. E. SKINNER, PORT BLAKELEY, WASH. ; 
President Port Blakeley Mill Company. 


tion, being conducted about the mills and camps by Vice- 
President and Manager T. 8. Galbraith. Among the lum- 
hermen in the party were: George 8. Long, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, Tacoma; E. G. Griggs, St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma; J. H. Bloedel, 
Bloedel, Donovan Lumber Mills, Seattle; C. E. Patten, 
Atlas Lumber Company, Seattle; J. G. Dickson, Pacific 
States Lumber Company, Tacoma; Thorpe Babcock, sec- 
retary West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Seattle; J. T. Gregory and J. G. Startup, Fir Tree Lum- 
her Company, Tacoma; Lynn Miller, Pacific National 
“umber Company, Tacoma. 

The full commission was present throughout the hear- 
ings, which were held in the rooms of the Tacoma Com- 
mercial Club, in the Tacoma Building. 

Chairman Joseph E. Davies called the conference to 
order at 11 0’clock Wednesday morning, and because the 
ommission had been delayed enroute he asked that the 
l\umbermen’s ease be presented without further prelim- 

ary, merely stating that the present meeting was a 
ontinuation of the hearing begun in Chicago for the 

urpose of investiagting conditions in the iumber in- 

ustry. 


Overproduction Basis of Industry’s Troubles. 


J. H. Bloedel, president of the West Coast Lumber 
lanufaecturers’ Association, presented a forceful outline 
the situation, naming the witnesses that would present 
ie details of the different problems and departments 
f the business. He voiced the lumbermen’s appreciation 
* this opportunity to present their case and of the 
mmission’s long journey to the Pacific coast. He spoke 

the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
‘ying that it represented probably 60 percent of the 
‘oduetion of western Washington and Oregon. Many of 
e large mills as well as the small mills, he said, were 
embers. It is a voluntary organization and fairly rep- 
sentative of the industry. Mr. Bloedel pointed out the 
markable progress that has been made in developing 
e Northwest during the last sixty years, and especially 








during the last twenty-five years and expressed his belief 
that lumbermen have had no small part in this develop- 
ment. He said that about one-third of the standing 
timber of the country is to be found in Washington and 
Oregon and that the big trees here were husky saplings 
when Columbus discovered America. Mr. Bloedel showed 
that the volume of the annual production of lumber in 
the State of Washington is more than twice the value 
of the annual agriculture volume and by far the most 
important industry to the people of this State. 

He gave overproduction as the basis of the troubles of 
the industry and told that in the face of this new mills 
were built in times of depression because local tax condi- 
tions compel timber owners to liquidate in order to save 
themselves from .practical confiscation. 

Mr. Bloedel also spoke of the larger plant investment 
necessary to operate in this section of the country because 
of the large, heavy timber and rough ground to log in. 
For this reason it was shown the operator must have 
at least ten years’ supply of timber in order to make the 
initial investment necessary and this made his carrying 
charge extremely high. Mr. Bloedel estimated that from 
$10,000 to $25,000 was demanded to start the smallest 
operations and he said very few mills as small as that 
operate at the present because they are not able to com- 
pete with larger and more economical plants under exist- 
ing business conditions. 


Public Ignorant of Lumbermen’s Hardships. 


Speaking of the State history of the industry Mr. 
Bloedel told how the Puget Mill Company plant was 
built in 1852 to cut lumber for water shipment only. 
With the coming of the transcontinental railroads in 
1887 and 1891 the demand from the treeless prairie 
States developed the industry until it reached its zenith 
in 1907. Eliminating two short periods since then— 
during a part of 1909-1910, and a few months of 1912- 
1913—the business has been unprofitable and has suf- 
fered from extreme overproduction. In a large part of 
the consuming territory the buyer pays about four times 
the amount the manufacturer receives for the product. 
When the mill receives $6 to $8 for No. 1 common lum- 
ber the freight into midwestern territory is $10 to $12 
a thousand. The ,public condemns the manufacturer 
and timber owner because it does not realize that the 
handy supply of raw material is gone and the lumber 
has to come from a much greater distance than here- 
tofore. Mr. Bloedel believed the commission could do 
a great good by ‘‘setting the lumbermen right’’ with 
the public. 

In the export market, which normally takes about 10 
percent of the production from this territory, Mr. 
Bloedel quoted the following prevailing prices: 

Deity MAPAE DEBE EIGER 66. osc ce occ cca oe eee sc 


1914 mill base price (before the war) 
Today mill base price 


. -$13,50 
.. 10.50 
Se ederareiten careers eae ay was se sionals 8.00 

Figuring a loss of $5 a thousand on normal foreign 
shipments it means that the people of this part of the 
country have presented $3,500,000 to foreigners because 
of unrestricted competition among themselves. 





He pointed out the constructive work both the Domin- 
ion and Provincial Governments are doing for the wel- 
fare of the lumber industry of British Columbia by in- 
creasing their foreign markets. 

The Panama Canal has opened a new market for the 
west Coast lumbermen on the Atlantic coast but lack of 
a merchant marine has minimized that advantage, said 
Mr. Bloedel. He estimated that there is a potential 
market there for 500,000,000 feet of lumber each year. 
He said a serious feature of the situation is the tendency 
of the ship owner to be a lumber merchant and thereby 
prevent the lumber manufacturer from marketing his 
product in the Atlantic coast trade. He referred to 
W. R. Grace & Co. particularly, and said they are mer- 
chants of lumber and have no space on their vessels to 
sell to manufacturers. 


Must Advertise Lumber to Conquer Hardships. 


Mr. Bloedel spoke of the growing use of substitutes 
and the necessity for advertising the uses of wood. He 
also called attention to the fact that the shingle in- 
dustry was even more.depressed than the lumber business 
and stated that shingles today are lower in price than 
they have been for fifteen years. 

He told of the interest the laborers and the community 
have in the industry and that the lumbermen do not 
always think only of themselves. They were directly 
responsible for the passage of an employees indemnity 
act in this State and in three years the lumbermen have 
paid $2,800,000. The value of the lumber production in 
this State annually is $90,000,000. Figuring $11 a thou- 
sand as the cost of that production, $8 of this goes for 
labor alone. The actual interest of the timber owner and 
manufacturer being only about 20 percent. The public 
does not understand the situation or it would be re- 
flected in easier tax conditions and more favorable leg- 
islation. Mr. Bloedel pointed out where local commu- 
nities have suffered through bank failures during the past 
year that were caused directly by the bad condition of 
the lumber industry. 

In closing his outline of the situation Mr. Bloedel 
said: 

In manufacturing fir and cedar we produce the best lum- 
ber for general purposes that is produced in the world and 


it is being sold in this community for the lowest pric 
any place in the world and in spite of that our wages ar 
materially higher than our principal competing distr 
Chairman Davies asked Mr. Bloedel if he thought in 
case the lumbermen could form a legal organization to 
curtail production, it would be necessary to protect the 


public. Mr. Bloedel replied that after the experienc 
of the last ten years he did not believe that business men 


would take an unfair advantage of the public, but 
beeause of the human nature element in the lumber man- 


ufacture he thought there should be some kind of Goy 
ernment control provided. 

Mr. Bloedel then introduced E. G. Ames, manager of 
the Puget Mill Company, Port Gamble, Wash., to explain 
the timber holding and tax condition to the commission. 

Mr. Ames gave a little history of the growth of his 
company as typical of the development of the industry 
of the Coast. He told how the Pilgrims eut the trees 
and built log houses on the east coastland. This kind 
of lumbering was repeated in the middle West, in the 
North, the South and finally on the Pacifie coast. Then 
there was the gold rush to California, and lumbermen 
knowing that the gold mines would direly need lumber 
wherewith to build, followed to the Coast to furnish 
that need. Some of these went up to Puget Sound with 
a small boat load of equipment and built a mill that 
eut at first 3,000 feet of lumber a day. Then they had 
to get ships to transport their lumber to San Francisco. 
That first mill was built in 1853 and its site was chosen 
with reference to the timber supply. Operators at first 
were unable to get any title to the timber so they just 
helped themselves. The Puget Mill Company’s early 
purchases of timber were from the State university at 





JOHN MeMASTER, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
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$1.50 an aere. Later they bought timber for $1.25 an 
acre. Although that timber was bought at such a low 
price then, taxes and interest have brought its present 
cost up to $1 a thousand feet. Mr. Ames showed that 
the average taxes on his company’s timber today are 
2 cents a thousand. Figuring on the basis of this early 
bought cheap timber with interest at 6 percent, taxes 
at 2 cents and with fire protection he estimated the 
averaging carrying charge at 9 cents a thousand, but he 
said sometimes it is as high as 12 to 17 cents. 


Taxation Discussed, and Rapid Increase Exemplified. 


Chairman Davies asked Mr. Ames what he thought of 
the statement, which he said he believed was credited 
to E. G. Griggs, that the annual growth of this timber 
equalled the interest and taxes. 

Mr. Ames did not agree with the statement but said 
that even if it were true so much of the timber is 
over-ripe that it does not cut up to cruise and is de 
teriorating it would offset the growing timber. He ex 
pressed the opinion that the commission could only help 
in this matter by influencing public opinion. He told 
them of his plan for taxing timber land the principle 
of which is to set a maximum amount per acre taxation 
and a rising scale of taxes on the timber to be paid as 
it is eut. He spoke of: the likelihood of a timber famine 
and told of the estimated life of the forests of the dif- 
ferent states. He said that at the present rate of con 
sumption the timber of the Pacifie coast would not be 
exhausted for 190 years. 

Mr. Ames told how in years gone by his company had 
exploited lumber in foreign markets through the mas- 
ters of their sailing vessels and how they had shipped 
cargoes on ‘‘venture’’ that were auctioned off in for- 
eign ports. But he stated that no one concern ean now 
afford to exploit lumber in foreign ports. There must 
be concerted action to do it. 

In the absence of J. T. Gregory, Beaver Lumber Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., H. Kirk, manager of that company, 
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presented figures showing the rapid increase in taxes on 
certain sections of timber owned by companies in which 
Mr. Gregory. is interested, and which were picked at 
random. 

On the same section in Mason County, Wash., the 
taxes in 1906 were $48.93; in 1909, $124.84, and in 
1914, $270.90. 

The same section in Lewis County, Washington, was 
taxed $75.69 in 1906; $157.50 in 1909, and $257.50 in 
1914. 

The same section in Columbia County, Oregon, was 
taxed $143.36 in 1906; $184.68 in 1909, and $371.38 
in 1914. 

He stated these illustrations were typical of the in- 
crease in taxes on his company’s holdings. 

Following this report H. D. Langille, manager of J. D. 
Lacey & Co., Portland, Ore., was introduced, his general 
topic being conservation. 

Need. of Conservation Told. 

Mr. Langille filed with the commission some very inter- 
esting charts setting forth the stand of timber of the 
United States; the importance of the industry to the 
welfare of the country; the population depending on the 
industry for a livelihood, particularly the importance 
of the industry to the people of the Northwest and of 
the State of Washington and the money paid out by 
lumbering interests as compared with all other indus- 
tries of the State. He stated that in Washington and 
Oregon all industries, businesses and professions were 
suffering because of the depression in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

One of the charts offered by Mr. Langille showed 
the relative proportion of total population dependent 
upon the lumbering industry, in which the total pop- 
ulation of the United States was given as 91,972,266, 
while the population dependent upon the lumber in- 
dustry is 3,127,586, or 3.8 percent. In the State of 
Washington the total population is 1,141,990; the 
population dependent on the lumbering industry in 
that State bein’ 213,512, or 18.7 percent. The total 
population of Oregon is 672,765, while the popula- 
tion dependent on the lumbering industry in that 
State is 75,749, or 11.1 percent. 

Another chart showed the lumber cut of the United 
States for 1913 and the proportion of this total cut 
in Oregon and Washington. The total cut of Oregon 
and Washington was given as 6,690,520,000 feet, or 
17.4 percent, while the cut of all other States was 
given as 31,696,489,000 feet, or 82.6 percent. 

An interesting table submitted by Mr. Lan-ille gave 
a comparison of the lumbering industry in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho with all other industries in 
those three States combined, this table being as fol- 
lows: 
Total number of wage earners in all industries.... 
Total number of wage earners in the lumbering 

industry EEN ae 2 Ve ORI ay Ory NO eat tee RNS PO re te 64,027 
Percent of all wage « 

industry 


106,090 


babs b iele, eel, ais, 58% 60.4% 
Amount of wages paid wage earners in all in- 

dustries annually............ eu e CROPS SEE $75,176,000 
Amount of wages paid wage earners in the lumber 

industry annually Poa tarsus Six ee eee 44,881,000 
Percent of all wages paid wage earners in the 

lumber industry Ss oe Sr ee 


pn Sire kak 59.7% 

Salaries paid to employees of all industries annually. $14,858,000 

Salaries paid to employees of the lumbering industry 
annually : eee ere i Oe ee 

Percent of salaries paid employees of lumber in- 
dustry Sra ena bh ie 


5,841,000 


35.9% 


Total amount paid out for services by the industries 
of the state annually: 
By all industries. .......... 
By the lumber industry 
Percent furnished by the lumber industry 
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The annual value of products of the lumber indus- 
try as compared with the products of all other in- 
dustries in the northwest States, Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho, was given as follows: 





Value of Value of Percent 
Products Products Furnished 
All Lumber by Lumber 
State Industries Industry Industry 
Washington . .$220,746,000 $ 89,155,000 40.4% 
Oregon 155,000 30,200,000 32.5% 
[MMO iss tacks 400,000 10,689,000 * “44.7% 





Northwest States ..$386,151,000 $130,044,000 38.7% 

Mr. Langille quoted from an address prepared by him 
for a former occasion in which he said: 

In our State (Oregon) alone there is, roundly figured, 
540,000,000,000 feet of timber. Manufactured into lumber 
and sold at its nominal present day value it would bring 
the enormous sum of $8,100,000,000. All of the real money 
in the United States would have to pass through the hands 
of the people of Oregon more than three times to pay for 
our present crop; and in passing it would benefit every 
man. woman and child regardless of his or her vocation 
or station in life. Put it another way: Assuming that the 
present population of Oregen is 750,000 persons, the manu- 
factured value of our lumber supply alone equals $10,800 
per capita. Truly these facts are vital and impressive.  Re- 
flection upon them must show to every citizen the need for 
wise, constructive legislation directed to the end that the 
stewards of this potential wealth may well discharge their 
obligations. 

Mr. Langille pointed out the loss in times of depression 
and poor prices for logs because the loggers cannot afford 
to bring out the low grade logs when the labor involved 
costs greater than their market values. He figured that 
30 pereent of the product is No. 3 logs and is, under 
present conditions, being left. in the woods. ‘In an aver- 
age operation there is a material falling off in the yield 
an acre. There is also. greater. loss from’ breakage’ in 
periods of low prices, as there is a tendency to speed up 
operations. ~All this meansa big loss in wages paid as 
well as waste of a great natural resource. 

Says Congress Provides Unfair Competition. 

Mr. Langille also told of the injury being done to the 
business because of the pol- 
icy of Congress in urging the 
Forest Service to force Goy- 
ernment timber on the mar- 
ket. He laid the responsi- 
bility on Congress and not 
on the Forest Service and 
explained the unfair compe- 


7 28 8 0 AZ 
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tition brought about by the sale of Government tim! er 
with a ecard advertising this timber that he read and filed 
with the commission. He said: 

The forest service is advertising its timber tracts brond- 
cast throughout the land and its salesmen are on the rood, 
I have before me an advertisement that emphasizes, © No 
carrying charges,’ “Stumpage paid for as cut,” “Fire ris 
reduced to minimum,” and extends an opportunity to any 
man to control 1,000,000,000 feet of timber for twenty-five 
years if the individual possesses $10,000. 

At this point Mr. Langille was asked if he could dis- 
continue, during an adjournment for lunch and accord- 
ingly an adjournment was taken until 2 0’clock. 

Taking up his presentation after lunch Mr. Langille 
referred the commission to pages 4, 8, 23, 25 and 26 of 
the fifth annual report of the National Forestry and 
Conservation Association. 

Following Mr. Langille, W. B. Greeley, assistant for- 
ester of the United States, took occasion to say that the 
Forest Service fully appreciates that the timber sales of 
the department has a direct effect on conditions in the 
western States. He said further that the service is now 
conducting an investigation on that phase of the situa- 
tion and pending the conclusion of this inquiry he was 
not in a position to make a statement regarding it. 

Thorpe Babeock, secretary of the West Coast associa- 
tion, exhibited to the commission a large chart showing 
graphically the cut and shipments of eighty representa- 
tive mills over a period of the last three years. The 
chart also carried the 10-hour capacity of the mills of 
western Washington and Oregon and a comparison of 
the capacity with the cut and shipments. The lessen- 
ing of production during the Christmas shutdown was 
made strikingly apparent as was to a lesser extent the 
midsummer or Fourth of July shutdown. The commis- 
sion complimented Secretary Babcock on the excellence 
and clearness of the chart. A copy was filed with the 
commission. 


Costs of Manufacture Greatly Increased. 


J. G. Dickson, manager of the Pacific States Lumber - 


Company, Tacoma, told very briefly of the cost of man- 
ufacturing lumber. He said there were more erroneous 
ideas held by both the public and manufacturers them- 
selves on this subject than any other in connection with 
the lumber business. He pointed out that in earlier 
years the logging end was a great deal cheaper largely 
because of the easy accessibility to the timber. Also a 
few years ago lumber was sold largely in rough timbers 
or squares and a man with small capital could engage 
in the business. Today there is not the market for the 
proportion of rough lumber and it now has to be further 
manufactured. The manufacturer has not realized how 
the increased costs of manufacturing have crept up on 
him. One of the pressing demands of the times is 
further manufacture and more handling. The old state- 
ment that it costs 50 cents every time one touches a thou- 
sand feet of lumber is not far wrong, he averred. 

He said that as far as figures on costs are concerned, 
an individual mill’s figures would be of no benefit and 

G, McIntosh, a public accountant working in con- 
junction with Austin Carey, of the Forest Service, has 
prepared an average cost statement from the books of a 
group of twenty mills, which has been filed with the 
commission. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

E. B. Hazen, manager of the Bridal Veil Lumbering 
Company and the Douglas Fir Company, Portland, Ore., 
spoke of domestic distribution. He showed that because 
of the uses to which fir and cedar lumber are fitted and 
the necessarily varied output of one operation it is only 
possible for them to find a market for their product in 
a wide territory. Also as the thicker populated portions 
of the United States are a long distance from the Pacific 
coast the. transportation charge is the largest item in 
the price of the product, being usually two or two and 
a half times as great asthe f. o. b: mill price. He pointed 
out that the freight.rate on lumber from the northern 
manufacturer to the middle States east of the Missouri 
River averaged about $3; freight from southern manu- 


Total Amount of Wages Paid: 






























































a ALL INDUSTRIES | 100% 
a LUMBERING "| 60.2% 
WASHINGTON 
| ALL INDUSTRIES | 100% 
. LUMBERING | 63.3% 
OREGON 
{ALL INDUSTRIES - | 200% 
LUMBERING | 52.4% 
Total Number of Wage Earners: 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON 
| ALL INDUSTRIES | 100% 
fee LUMBERING | 59.5% 
WASHINGTON 
| ALL INDUSTRIES | 100% y 
& LUMBERING 162.9% 
OREGON 
{ALL INDUSTRIES | 200% 
LUMBERING | 57.2% 


COMPARISON OF LUMBER AND TIMBER PRODUCTS WITH ALL OTHER MANUFAC 


iTURING INDUSTRIES. 
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fucturers to the same territory is about $6 or $7 and 
from the Paeifie coast is $12 to $13. He pointed out 
that with 75 to 80 percent of the f. 0. b. mill price rep- 
yesenting labor and $13 freight on $10 lumber, the man- 
ufacturer and timber owner has proportionally a small 
inferest or pereentage in the ultimate price. 


Urges Combine for Exploitation of Foreign Trad. 


Coming to the commission with a well defined plan of 
aid to the lumber industry and especially to the export 
shipping branch of the industry, D. E. Skinner made a 
forceful presentation and a strong impression upon the 
commission. He first, largely as a matter of interest, 
showed .the- commission photographs of the old Port 
slakely plant, which was destroyed. by fire several years 
ago, with a great many sailing ships tied up at her 
docks loading lumber. Such a sight will probably never 
be seen again as this type of vessel is almost extinct. 

Mr.. Skinner stated. that the export branch of the 
business is in as bad shape as’ the domestic branch and 
suid that in his opinion the law does not now prevent 
the lumbermen from combining for foreign trade. He 
told of incorporating of the Douglas Fir Export & 
xploitation Company for the purpose of getting a rea- 
sonable price for a foreign shipped product. He told of 
the practice of selling through brokers in the foreign 
business, who in competing with one another sell lum- 
ber without regard to the cost of manufacture. He said 
commission men quote prices a year ahead and. unfor- 
tunately the manufacturers without any means ot -help- 
ing themselves allow their. product to be sold below the 
cost of production. He thought the only remedy was a 
corporation. He explained that one company cannot 
individually send a man into foreign territory to exploit 
its product but a big organization of many mills could 
send men to different countries and increase the export 
business. 

He spoke of Australia, which is the principal foreign 
buyer of fir lumber, saying -he believed there was a com- 
bination of buyers there and that although neither man- 
ufacturer nor broker here made money out of the busi- 
ness still the Australian consumer pays a big price for 
his lumber. He also told of the efforts of British Colum- 
bia to obtain from Australia a 5s differential in favor 
of British Columbia. 

Mr. Skinner said the case was. very analogous to that 
of the steel corporation and he referred the commission 
to the late supreme court decision in the steel case. 


Coastwise Laws Gives British Columbia Manufacturer 
Unjust Advantage. 


Mr. Skinner also pointed out that the domestic trade 
hy water to the east Coast is nullified by the lack of 
transportation facilities. He told of the hopes of the 
lumbermen to have the shipping laws changed’ so that it 
would be possible to get vessels to take care of. this 
business and to divorce the shipping business ‘from the 
iumber selling businefs. He stated that ample trans- 
portation facilities would never, however, be. secured 
until such radical changes are made in the shipping laws 
that American boats. may be operated in competition 
with foreign boats all over the world. When normal 
conditions return the East coast of the United States 
will be British Columbia’s best market because of ad- 
vantages accruing to it on account of United States’ 
coastwise laws made it 1817, even before the country 
knew it had a Pacifie Coast. If sensible navigation laws 
can only he secured the Canal tolls will not be such ‘a 
factor. 

Maj. BE. G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, and formerly pres- 
ident of the. National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, spoke of the inroads of substitutes for lumber and 
the lumbermen’s efforts to prevent them. He first read 
« humorous letter from a fir manufacturer urging that 
the plain truth: be told and that the lumbermen admit 
they are down and out and unable to successfully con- 
duct their business. 


The Problematic Substitutes. 


Major Griggs told how in 1912 the lumbermen, real- 
izing that the substitute manufacturers were cutting in 
on their business by advertising and by the unfair 
cries about the high cost of wood and the great fire risk, 
decided to advertise lumber. The National association 
was unable, however, to raise the necessary funds. Sev- 
eral concerns dealing in different varieties of wood then 
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carried on separate campaigns, and $50,000 was raised 
to exploit fir. Mr. Griggs pointed out that formerly 
the marketing of wood took care of itself but now it 
takes intelligent effort to effect a sale. He said there 
was no danger that lumber prices would ever get too high 
as they would be regulated by the substitutes, and he 
also pointed out that the substitutes for lumber do not 
pay even a small percentage of the taxes that timber 
does. Mr. Griggs said: ‘‘We are using such ingenious 
methods of economy in production that operators from 
all over the world come to learn how we do-it and yet 
we are not getting hack the ¢ost of production.’’ 

President: Bloedel called for, the shingle case to: be 
presented by John McMaster and Neil Jamison. 

Mr. Jamison, president of the Jamison Company, 
stated that he was a shingle manufac 
turer exclusively and not interested in lumber manu- 
facturing or in stumpage and that he operated three 
mills. He said the shingle business ‘isa business by 
itself. unlike the Jumber business . and with . problems 
peculiar to it. He stated that 80 percent of shingles 
made in the United. States .are red cedar, most. of which 
come from the State of Washington. He said that on 
January 1, 1915, there were 292 live mills in the State, 
representing an’ investment’ of $7,000,000 and paying 
annually $4,500,000 in wages. The industry is an im- 
portant one to the Northwest, but it is impossible now 
to get a profit and the price of shingles at the mill has 
not been so low since 1900. Extra star A star shingles 
now sell-at the mill for $1.15 to $1.20 a thousand. That 1s 
the same price they sold for in 1900. Logs now cost 
$8.50 to $10, and in 1900 better logs cost $5 to $6.50. 
There is an overproduction and the mills have not been 
able to operate to capacity and in the face of that they 
have been flooded with British Columbia competition. * 

Shingles Suffer Canadian Competition. 

Asked régarding the éomparfisén of quality) Mr. Jami- 
son stated that ordinarily the American. manufacturers” 
specifications are different from their northérn competi- 
tors’ although they now make a good many shingles on 
the latters’ specifications and sthey are equally as good. 
He said although American mills are: usually much more 
efficient British. Columbia manufacturers have. a much 
lower cost. He.told of buying logs as low .as $4 4 thou- 
sand in British Columbia. and said that $6 is about the 
going price. In buying British Columbia logs the Wash- 
ington manufacturer has to. pay export tariff and tow- 
age that amounts to $2.50, giving British Columbia 25 
cents a thousand advantage on raw material alone. He 
also brought out the fact that the manufacturers of sub- 
stitute roofing in the United States have protection of 
from 5- to 15-percent duty on their product. He also 
decried the fact that the shingle manufacturer has for 
long been at. the mercy of the broker and has been 
unable to eliminate the element of speculation from the 


ry 


marketing of his product. He said: ‘‘Place us on an 
equal basis with our competitors and allow us to organ 
ize to market our products and we will get rid of most 
of our troubles,’’ 

It was also brought out that the utilization of faller 
cedar and stumps in the manufacture of shingles has 
been the méans of clearing up much logged over Jand. 

KF. A. Hofheins, of the Transfer Lumber & Shingk 
Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y., was asked by Pres- 
ident Bloedel to tell the commission regarding the dif 
ference in prices of British Columbia shingles sold in 
the United States and those sold in Canadian markets, 
as the commission was desirous of knowing whether or 
not British Columbia manufacturers used the United 
States as a dumping ground for their excess product. 

Mr. Hofheins stated: that as he is located near the 
border he is in a position to know conditions. He said 
it is a fact that Canadian shingles sold on Canadian 
markets bring from 5.to 10 cents a thousand more than 
they do in American markets at the same time. He said 
that as to quality 50 percent of the shingles made in 
Washington are equal to British Columbia shingles and 
that he knows that the best red cedar shingles made 
on the entire Coast are made in the State of Washington. 
He also called attention to the fact that British Colum- 
bia manufacturers are placing representatives in the 
United States. 


Manufacturer Believes in Utilization of High Stumps. 

As the hour was growing late, the veteran shingle 
manufacturer John McMaster ‘took time to say a few 
words only and’ filed a paper containing statistics re- 
garding the shingle industry with the commission. Mr. 
McMaster said in: part: 

We feel glad you .have come among us. We are in bad 
shape and we- were beginning to think that our Government 
had forgotten us. There is one thing I wish to mention. 
There has been a good deal said about making shingles out 
of stumps. In the early days here shingle timber was of 
no value and the cedar was not logged and when later they 
started to log the cedar'they cut the logs very high. Shingles 
nade from this timber that was left or these high stumps 
are just as good ‘as those madé from thé whole log; An 
other thing: About 70 percent of ‘the labor in - British 
Columbia mills is Oriental. I have heard it said* thése men 
make hetter shingles than we do. A chinaman can live on 
about $S a month; a white man has to have more money to 
live on and he has to work faster. There is a. difference of 
about 2 cents a thousand in the wages paid, but a white man 
can make just as good a shingle as any Oriental. It ordi 
narily costs about 10 cents a thousand more to make shingles 
in the United States than in British Columbia. 

This coneluded the case as put by the lumbermen. 
The commission, however, called J. G. Brown, president 
of the International Timber Workers’ Union, to present 
his views on the situation. 

Mr. Brown stated that he differed from the manufac- 
turers on some points although he-believed they were 
honest in their opinions. He deplored the fact that the 
manufacturers Were not willmg to’ recognize’ unions 
among their employees. He. said he believed’ Chinese 
labor was not efficient and stated that the wages paid 
in Vancouver today are higher than those paid in Ever- 
ett, be they white or black. ‘He claimed that shingles 
are as high in Illinois today as they were five years ago 
and that the consumer is-not benefiting by the low cost 
the manufacturer and laborer is getting here. » Mr. 
Brown said that he thought: as long as there are unem- 
ployed Ameriean mill laborers no shingles should be im- 
ported and he’ believed the: lumbermen ought to be al- 
lowed to ‘combine if they couid do so without exploiting 
the consumer. aie 

»Cok J.-M. Hawthorne, Seattle, who was present with 
a paper was requested to file it with the commission 
without reading: because of the lack of time. 


In conéclusiens Chairman Davies ‘thanked: Mr. Bloedel 


for his, able direetion of the lumbérmen’s case and com- 
Plimentet him highly on its presentation: 


CASE CONTINUED AT PORTLAND. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 14 sumber was the, chief 
industry discussed before the Federal Trade Commission 
which went, into session here today, shortly after the 
arrival of the members from the hearings held at Seattle 
and Tacoma. QO. M. Clatk,-of the Clark & Wilson Lum 
ber Compdary, and William ‘D. Wheelwright, of the 
Pacific Export Lumber Company, both,of-this city, were 
the chief witnesses for the lumber industry. . In some 





‘respects they. held different views although both agreed 


that a remedy for present conditions within the industry 
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is much desired. Prominent bankers were also heard, 
principally in reference to lumber financing. Among 
them were A. L. Mills, president of the First National 
Bank, and Edward Cookingham, vice president of the 
Ladd & Tilton bank. 

Mr. Wheelwright held that the present difficulty with 
the lumber industry is due largely to over-speculation 
and over-expansion of trade, so that the markets have 
heeome exhausted. He argued that there is plenty of 
ships to take eare of actual shipments when markets are 
found. When normal conditions are restored, he declared, 
the British Columbia preducer will supply the Atlantic 
coast beeause of difference in freight rates, of which he 
will have the advantage. 

He suggested that the commission should devise some 
method for equalizing the freight rates to allow econ- 
omical handling in American bottoms. He pointed to 
multiplication of sawmills and speculation in timber as 
the causes for the present quiet. 

J. N. Teal, acting as cross-examiner, asked Mr. Wheel- 
wright to what extent limber is being overproduced at 
the present time. Mr. Wheelwright replied that he could 
not give figures, but knew there was an overproduction. 
In answer to whether the mills cut on orders only or to 
fill subsequent orders, Mr. Wheelwright answered that it 
depended on cireumstances but that usually the mills cut 
on orders only, although such pieces as came from the 
saw not suitable for the particular order in hand were 
put in stock for subsequent business, Mr. Teal then 
asked if the national demand was not now keeping up 
with the supply. To this Mr. Wheelwright replied that 
conditions are ideal when the demand is a little greater 
than the supply. Mr. Wheelwright, at Mr. Teal’s sug- 
gestion, informed the commission that he is not a manu- 
facturer but an exporter of lumber. 

At this juncture C. C. Colt, president of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, called upon Mr. Clark to speak 
for the manufacturers. 


Excessive Freight Rates Bar Much Business. 


Mr. Clark stated from the outset that he did not agree 
with Mr. Wheelwright in regard to the purchase of 
stumpage affecting the present situation. Mr. Clark 
explained that it is all a question cf supply and demand. 
The lumber inspection bureau, he said, has so far this 
year inspected about 300,000,000 feet less lumber than 
for the corresponding period of last year. On the Col- 
umbia River, he said, only 40 percent of the mills are 
running, but with ample shipping facilities more lumber 
could be shipped out and would consequently stimulate 
operation. Mr, Clark called attention to the fact that 
only a few days ago a customer from Japan was here 
planning heavy orders for both lumber and grain but 
he found freight so high that he could not place the 
orders here. 

Mr. Clark seouted the idea advanced by Mr. Wheel- 
wright that when conditions again became normal Brit- 
ish Columbia lumber will supplant Northwest lumber on 
the Atlantic seaboard because of differences in freight 
rates. He cited a recent instance wherein two ships, one 
loaded in British Columbia for New York, and another 
loaded in the Columbia River for Quebec, sailed about 
the same time. The British Columbia ship laid its cargo 
down in New York at from $2 to $3 more than did the 
Columbia River ship at Quebec, in spite of the shorter 
haul. ‘‘If we could charter ships now at the same rate 
aus a year ago,’’ said Mr. Clark, *‘we could double the 
output of the Columbia River mills.’’ 

He said that as for American vessels few are owned 
in Portland and hence Portland is at a disadvantage. 
He considered the taxation problem a serious one, that 
taxes had reached a stage where the small sawmills 
found themselves obliged to operate regardless of mar- 
ket conditions in order to pay their taxes. He denied 
that the lumber manufacturers maintain any organiza- 
tion for the fixing of lumber prices. 


Marine Laws Badly in Need of Amendment. 


E. W. Wright, manager for the Port of Portland Com- 
mission, argued that the American marine laws are in 
need of such amendment as will eliminate discrimination 
in favor of foreign bottoms. Objectionable regulations, 
he pointed out, are those governing the employment of 
sailors, tonnage measurement and other essentials. He 
contended that the shipping question is a worldwide 
vroblem instead of a purely Northwest or American one, 
tor when cargoes in remote quarters of the world are 
yearce ships will seek ports where cargoes are plentiful. 
Ye argued that the ship subsidy bill or the ship pur- 
vhase bill would not solve the problem entirely but the 
‘oreigners have taken the coastwise ships from the 
American coast and put them into service in the coast- 
vise trade elsewhere, jeaving shipping in this country in 
the lurch. They are allowed to do this, he pointed out, 
vhile Americans are not permitted to do so. He held 
that the scarcity of tonnage is due to the internment of 
terman bottoms and the commandeering of British. 

Mr. Mills was called upon to speak of the financial 
situation and he chose to refer to it in connection with 
the lumber industry, holding that the lumber industry 
here is the great bulwark of business. He said that busi- 
ness in the iumber manufacturing states, Oregon and 
Washington, is in general poor and this he attributed to 
the depression in the lumber industry. Generally speak- 
ing, the banker would rather see lumbermen’s paper in 
another’s bank than his own. 

The opening of the Federal reserve banks he regarded 
as the medium that prevented a financial panic last fall 
and he said that any business now needing money may 
obtain it readily providing it can be shown that the 
business is in healthy condition. Thus if the lumber 
mills can show that they are not operating at a loss they 
will experience no trouble to obtain funds. ‘‘ But there’s 
the rub,’’ he went on, ‘‘hardly any lumber man can tell 
if he is running at a loss or not.’’ 

He recommended that the commission devise some 





J. G. DICKSON, TACOMA, WASH. ; 
Manager Pacific States Lumber Company. 


standardization of accounting whereby a banker by 
glancing at the statement of the prospective borrower 
might know whether his business actually is profitable 
or running behind. In response to a question by Com- 
missioner Hurley, he said that he felt the Portland banks 
would coéperate in any movement that would lead to 
such standardization. 


Lumber Industry Backbone of the Northwest. 


Mr. Cookingham stated that the lumber industry is 
now in such a condition that the lumber manufacturers 
are at sea. They are eager for suggestion that will rem- 
edy these conditions. He said: 


The lumber industry controls everything here; that is 
why we place what may seem undue stress upon it. The 
remedies are not altogether in the hands of the commission. 
The lumbermen themselves must undergo a process of re- 
generation. They have abused their credit by issuing serial 
bonds that compel them to manufacture whether there is a 
market or net. Such a process cannot stand in any busi- 
ness. 

Commissicner Will H. Parry, of Seattle, said the 
criticism had been made that lumbermen must manu- 
facture to pay their interest. To this Mr, Cookingham 
replied: 


Northwest bankers have all seen the evil of that financing. 
Credits have been too large, but it was done because of the 
enormous confidence placed in our timber. We need trans- 
portation—a merchant marine to the Atlantic coast, which 
is now practically closed. Lumbermen must be permitted to 
coordinate, organize combinations that will enable them to 
handle foreign business in bulk. The overhead expense 
would not allow individual effort. Of course our spirit is 
against combinations and trusts, but we are competing with 
foreign nations that encourage and foster combinations. 





LUMBERMAN’S VIEW OF TRADE 
COMMISSION’S HEARINGS. 


Commenting on the hearings held by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission on the west Coast, Presi- 
dent J. H. Bloedel, of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, said to a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

We feel ourselves fortunate in that the Federal 
Trade Commission placed lumber among the first 
of the nation’s industries to be studied. 

The hearing held in Tacoma, supplementing as 
it did the Chicago lumber hearing, in our opinion 
brought out all of the esse*tial factors now in- 
fluencing the present conditions that are primarily 
responsible for the investigation itself. 

Behind our earnest desire to give the commission 
a clear cut and full statement covering the busi- 
ness and its present troubles; behind this determ- 
ination to leave no stone unturned in doing our 
part there lay a natural wonder as to whether or 
not any real relief could be given us by the com- 
mission because of its legal limitations. What- 
ever the commission may be able to do within the 
scope of its own legal limitations or the inherent 
limitations of the industry there is one thing of 
which we are absolutely sure and that is that we 
have placed our case in the hands of five keen, 
earnest and capable men who just as heartily de- 
sire to render-such aid as may be within their 
power, as we desire that aid may be rendered. 

The constructive and friendly atmosphere ac- 
companied by the absence of unnecessary formali- 
ty and the business-like manner in which the 
hearings have been conducted have seemed to us 
to say the least refreshing, particularly following 
the mysterious investigations of the past which 
fiave benefited no one and which could only follow 
destructive lines in the end, doing damage to a 
great industry and those dependent upon it. 

The hearings have given all of us a new vision 
of our own troubles. We have been too prone in 
our attention to our individual and local problems 
to lose sicht of the larger economic factors and the 
effect of their workings upon all the people. 

We know that nothing but good can come as a 
result of this investigation of the industry by the 
Federal Trade Commission and if no greater good 
results than merely a clearer understanding be- 
tween our lumber manufacturers, the Government 
and the public by virtue of this hearing, it will 
be worth all of the time and effort spent by all 
interested. 











I would not say anything to encourage coéperation 1 
believe that coéperation, for domestic purposes is bow 
come; but under the closest restriction and with great 
any remedial measures adopted by this commission xs 
be put in force as soon as possible. 

In response to a question by Mr. Hurley, Mr. ( 
ingham replied that he thought the smaller mills 
the lead in cutting prices and in overproducing, 
desultory knowledge of cost. 

Max H. Houser, grain exporter, said that high ry 
lack of ships and methods of financing hamper ¢». 
exports seriously at this time. A year ago he charte:«| 
ships for 28s to 30s to the United Kingdom. Toda 
was bidding 90s and for ships into the war zone, he s 
the charterer must pay 105s. 


VETERAN FILES EXHAUSTIVE REPORT 
SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 10.—At the hearing before the 
Federal Trade Commission held here today investigating 
business conditions on the Pacific Coast, Victor H. Beek- 
man, of this city, filed an exhaustive report on lume: 
conditions based on information he had accumulated 
while secretary of the old Pacifie Coast Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association for fifteen years and on a deep 
study of the subject during the last few months. Mr. 
Beckman’s testimony which was given the commission 
in advance of the general lumber hearing to be con 
ducted by the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in Tacoma tomorrow touched on different phases 
than those to be brought out at the Tacoma conference. 
He laid particular stress on the danger of the develop 
ment of unfair competition in the lumber business from 
British Columbia when the European war is ended and 
development progresses in the manufacturing in the 
province, and brought out the serious results already 
suffered from that source by the shingle branch of the 
industry. He called attention to the embargo placed on 
the export of logs from 80 percent of the timber lands 
of British Columbia and the high ad valorem duty on 
imports of American manufactured lumber. He urged 
the necessity of mill men organizing and establishing 
syndicate lines of retail yards in the middle West where 
he said retail prices are too high, in order to sell direct 
to consuimer and in this way reducing the price to the 
consuming public and increasing the use of wood. 

Allan H. Daugharty, of the Ocean Lumber Company, 
Seattle, testified before the commission regarding ship- 
ping conditions in the cargo trade, particularly with 
respect to the export trade between the Pacifie coast and 
European ports. Mr. Daugharty, who represents Price 
& Pierce, Ltd., of London, is a heavy exporter of Pacific 
coast forest products. 


Waste in Production a Setback to Industry. 


H. E. Horocks, manager of the Pacific Creosoting 
a gee 
Company, this city, presented the case of the ereosoting 
interests of the Pacific coast to the commission. Mr. 
Horrocks said in part as follows: 


The creosoting industry in the Pacific Northwest consists 
of six commercial plants with a capacity of 320,000,000 feet 
board measure a year. The investment of these companies 
in plant probably amounts to $2,000,000. In addition to 
that, in normal times they have invested from $500,000 to 
$600,000 in stocks of material. The creosoting industry is 
allied to the lumber industry in that it cannot sell a board 
foot of creosoted material without at the same time selling 
a board foot of luinber. The creosoters have not a great 
many troubles, but there are three propositions on which 
we need help. 

One of these is the supply of creosote. The creosoting 
Plants of the United States, numbering about 100, in normal 
times consume approximately 110,000,000 gallons of creosote 
a year. Sixty to 65 percent of this creosote is imported 
from England and Germany. A recent report of the Geo- 
logical Survey states that during the last fiscal year ap 
proximately 33,000,000 tons of coke were produced in the 
United States and of this quantity only 11,000,000 tons were 
produced in coke ovens—in other words the tar, ammonia 
and other by-products from the production of 22,000,000 
tons of coke were allowed to go to waste. I do not know 
whether your cominission has any power to help in this 
matter but if it were possible to utilize all or a considerable 
quantity of these wasted by-products a very large percentage, 
or perbaps all of the creosote now secured abroad could be 
purchased in the United States, and it consequently should 
be possible for the creosoting companies to obtain their 
supply of oil at a lower price. 


Ask Privilege to Combine to Exploit Creosoteg Products. 

The creosoting industry must look for a wider market. 
We have found that credsoted ties can be marketed in the 
Orient in competition with the hardwoods which have been 
previously used. Untreated fir or pine lumber cannot be 
used there because of white ants. These pests will destroy 
it in a very short time. This export field is a large one. 
but it is too large for any one of the creosoting firms to 
individually properly exploit. Our company represents about 
40 percent cf the industry in the Pacific Northwest, bui 
could not carry the burden. We ask the privilege to com 
bine, at least to exploit this export field. 

The creosoting industry, as well as other industries en 
gaged in the export business cf the Pacific Northwest, has 
been seriously handicapped since the outbreak of war by 
the extreme shortage of tonnage and the high freight rates 
Business is naturally slack and lacking in volume but we 
know that a considerable amount of export business coul:d 
have been done during the last year and even right now 
if there were vessels available at reasonable freight rate- 
to carry the product. The question of an American mer 
chant marine is one that is of vital importance to tl: 
creosoting industry of the Pacific Northwest. 


BABB PIII 


THE Province of Quebec now receives about $1,500,000 
annual revenue from its forests, and since the date o! 
confederation, 1867, its timberlands have supplied i: 
with an income of over $35,500,000. White pine now 
represents less than 20 per cent of the spruce cut in 
either quantity or value. The value of lumber produc! 
is approximately $10,000,000 and of pulp product nearly 
$4,000,000. 
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LUMBER EXHIBITS PROVE ATTRACTIONS TO MANY. 


Exposition Visitors Take Keen Interest in Timber Products Shown — Beautiful Forestry Court Charms Thousands 
Who Visit Lumbermen’s Building, House of Hoo-Hoo and Bungalows. 


San FRANcIScO, Cau., Aug. 12.—Those who are in 
charge of the lumber exhibits at the Panama-Pacific 
(international Exposition in this city are well pleased 
with the number of visitors attending and the interest 
they are taking in the different woods shown. The 
Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo is the 
center of the lumber exhibit buildings and on one side 
of it stands the Home of Redwood and on the other 
the California sugar and white pine bungalow. 

They face on Forestry Court, which is getting to be 
one of the popular attractions of the exposition, par- 
ticularly for lumbermen from all parts of the country 
and, in fact, of the world, and those who contemplate 
building homes delight in going through the cozy Home 
of Redwood as well as the pine bungalow. Both of 
these are built as bungalows and the Home of Redwood 
is completely fitted out from kitchen range to bedroom 
furniture, with piano in the parlor and everything com- 
plete for housekeeping. It is a homelike place and 
visitors, whether lumbermen or not, are delighted with 
its appearance and the suggestion it brings to them of 
puilding with wood. 

The California pine bungalow is built of both white 
and sugar pine, is a very hospitable place and shows 
how well these woods adapt themselves for interior fin- 
ish as well as for covering for the outside. 

In the Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo 
all of the Pacifie coast woods are shown to advantage, 
the big assembly room being finished in panels, alternat- 
ing with fir, redwood, sugar pine and white pine, while 
the committee or director’s room is finished entirely in 
California sugar pine, the work being done under the 
direction of the California Sugar & White Pine Com- 
pany. As one enters, at the right is the gentlemen’s rest 
room finished with.panels of fir and with floor of the 
same material. At the left is the ladies’ retiring room 
finished entirely in red- 
wood panels that show 
to excellent advantage. 
The floor of the big re- 
ception or assembly room 
is of western hemlock. 

In charge of the Lum- 
bermen’s Building and 
House of Hoo-Hoo is A. 
B. Wastell, the executive 
secretary of the Board 
of Trustees, assisted by 
Mrs. Roseboro. Mr. 
Wastell is well known in 
lumber circles on the Pa- 
cifie coast, having been 
with the Southern Pacific 
Company for many years 
in its lumber buying de- 
partment, and also chief 
inspector and later sec- 
retary for several years 
for the Oregon & Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which 
was some years ago ab- 
sorbed by the West Coast 
Lumber. Manufacturers’ 
Association, Mr. Was- 
tell possesses the happy 
faculty of being able to 
make interesting and in- 
structive talks to the visitors, explaining in a way that 
is easily understood by those who are not lumbermen 
and by the younger people and children, the merits of 
the different kinds of woods used in the interior of the 
building and the advantages of having homes built of 
wood. 

The Home of Redwood is under the supervision of 
U. 8. MeMillan. He began his lumber career as cashier 
cf the Central Coal & Coke Company, Neame, La., and 
was afterwards on the road selling lumber for William 
Buchanan and the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company. 
He then sold cypress for the Lyon Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany. Five years ago Mr. McMillan went to the Pacific 
coast and for a while was engaged in lumber newspaper 
work, He also spent some time in Mexico and once 
narrowly escaped execution at the hands of a band of 
guerilleros. A year or so ago he returned to the Coast 
and after working for the Pacific Lumber Company, 
at their plant at Scotia, Cal., and becoming familiar 
with the manufacture and handling of redwood lumber 
products, at the opening of the exposition he was 
assigned to superintend the Home of Redwod. i 

The California sugar and white pine bungalow is 
inder the supervision of Milton Kraemer, an engineer 
‘f experience and graduate of Cornell University, who 
has taken great interest in the uses of» wood for con- 
truction purposes. Miss Baird is the matron. ©. A. 
Cunningham, from the general offices of the California 
Pine Box & Lumber Company, in the Flood Building, 
spends some time in connection with the pine bungalow, 
and Oliver Barnes, a resident of Oakland and for many 
vears with the Red River Lumber Company, in Minne- 
sota, visits the Pine Bungalow frequently to represent 
the Red River Lumber Company’s operations at West- 
wood, Cal. This bungalow, by the way, was constructed 
jointly by the Red River Lumber Company, the Weed 
Lumber Company, Weed, Cal., and the McCloud River 
Lumber Company, McCloud, Cal. 


HUNTER SAVIDGE, KLAMATH FALLS. 
Representing West Coast Association. 








Others who look after particular lumber interests at 
these lumber exhibits at the various buildings are 
Charles J. Reynolds who represents the California Sugar 
& White Pine Lumber Company, of San Francisco, and 
Hunter Savidge, representing the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which has headquarters in 
Seattle. Mr. Reynolds is an all around lumberman and 
factory man, having been for many years in the sash 
and door manufacturing and wholesaling business in 
Minneapolis and later in Kansas City. He has been 
with the California Sugar & White Pine Company for 
the last six or seven years and has spent considerable 
time traveling in this country and abroad explaining the 
merits and uses of California pine. He is well versed 
in the uses to which this lumber can be put and when 
he finds a visitor who is interested in lumber it is an 
easy matter for him to explain the various advantages 
of California pine. He has many friends among lum- 
bermen and factory users of lumber from the East and 
abroad, who are now visiting the exposition in large 
numbers. 

Mr. Savidge represents the fir interests and not only 
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U. 8S. McMILLAN, SAN FRANCISCO; 
Exponent of the Home of Redwood. 





CHARLES J. REYNOLDS, SAN FRANCISCO; 
California Sugar & White Pine Lumber Company. 


is he able to point to the fir in the Lumbermen’s Build- 
ing and House of Hoo-Hoo but he can point to the 
entire exposition as having been constructed of fir, it 
being one gigantic exhibit mutely testifying for that 
lumber. He is assisted by Frank W. Trower, president 
of the Douglas Fir Club of San Francisco and in fact 
all the members, whenever they have an opportunity to 
visit the exposition, are enthused boosters for fir. Mr. 
Savidge for many years sold Northern pine lumber in 
the middle states and was in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness in Cleveland before going to Klamath Falls, Ore., 
five or six years ago. There he engaged in the manu- 
facture of pine lumber and boxes. He thoroughly under- 
stands the industry and its products and also has an 
extensive acquaintance with the trade throughout the 
middle West and East. ; 

There are of course numerous other people talking 
lumber always at the exposition, connected with the 
various exhibits in the exhibit palaces and the displays 
of specialties constructed of lumber. For instance in 
the livestock section there are several silos of redwood 
and also some of fir. The redwood silos are the exhibit 






A. B. WASTELL, SAN FRANCISCO; 
In Charge of Lumbermen’s Building. 


of the Redwood Manufacturers’ Company, whose plant 
and redwood lumber storage yard are at Pittsburg, 
Cal., about fifty miles east of San Francisco, in the 
warm valley where the climatic conditions are excellent 
for drying purposes.. Paul L. Wetmore explains to the 
farmers and others Who visit the livestock section and 
who are ‘interested i silos the advantages of building 
silos of redwood lumoer. ; 

In many of the State buildings there are lumber ex- 
hibits, especially in the Washington and Oregon build- 
ings, and also in the Humboldt and Mendocino County 
exhibits in the California Building, where same fine ex- 
hibits of redwood are shown. ' In fact practically every 
State that produces lumber has some lumber in its ex- 
hibits, including cypress and yellow pine from the South 
and Inland Empire lumber products. The particular 
lumber shows, as stated, are centered about Forestry 
Court, where the three fine buildings present a most 
stupendous lumber exhibit that before its close when 
the exposition’s gates are forever shut will have been 
visited by countless thousands of lumbermen and pros- 
pective builders. During the recent holidays, July 4 
and 5, it was estimated that 30,000 people passed 
through the Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo- 
Hoo, which gives an indication of the value of the 
work that is being done at the exposition in exploiting 
wood products for building purposes. 


BRITISH STOCKS GROW SMALLER. 


Ortawa, OntT., Aug. 18.—A report received by the 
Trade and Commerce Department as to the situation in 
Great Britain regarding stocks of Canadian timber 
exported from Quebec shows that Quebec yellow pine 
waney boardwood stock in merchants’ hands is being 
gradually reduced. No 
imports have come for- 
ward this season. Quo- 
tations are 3s to 5s per 
cubie foot, according to 
specifications. Following 
is a summary of the re- 
port: 

Quebec red pine—The 
stock of timber is nil and 
very little inquiry. The 
stock of deals is small and 
prices fairly firm. 

Quebec oak—Stocks are 
reduced and values rule 
firm, the inquiry being 
chiefly for first class qual- 
ity. Quotations are 2s. 6d. 
to 4s. 6d. per cubic foot ac- 
cording to quality and 
specification. 

Bireh—The stock of logs 
is almost nil, while the 
stock of planks and boards 
is very much_ reduced. 
Values are very firm. First 
class parcels of logs and 
planks of good specifications 
are in demand. Quotations 
are: Logs, 2s.. 3s.; planks, 
1s. 8d. to 2s. 6d. per cubic 
foot. 

Quebec yellow pine deals 
etc. — The stock of all 
grades is light and largely 
in merchants’ hands. De- 
mand can only be described 
as moderate. The better 
grades are slow of sale. 

Quebec spruce deals—The stock is reduced and the inquiry 
remains good. Values are high, quotations being 9-inch and 
up, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d.; 8-inch and under, 1s. 10d. to 2s. 1d., 
per cubic foot. 











Toronto, OntT., Aug. 18.—Claude Dyer, acting trade 
commissioner to Britain, makes the following report on 
the British requirements of lumber products to the 
Department of Trade and Commerce: 

Inquiries continue to be obtained for Canadian timber and 
wood goods. One class of timber required is birch squares, 
which are used in the making of table legs and similar 
articles. The squares should range from 2 inches up to 5 
inches in wultiples of %4-inch, the lengths varying from 27 
inches upwards. Birch boards are also in demand in nar- 
row thicknesses of 1 inch and 1% inches, with widths of 
from 4 to 6 inches and in various lengths. 

A large demand also exists in the English textile districts 
for cloth rolling boards. ‘The boards should be made from 
softwood and the sizes in demand vary from 18 inches to 
34 inches long, 7 inches to 8 inches wide and in thicknesses 
of from %4-inch to 5-inch. ’ 

An opportunity also presents itself for the introduction 
from Canada of wood casings for covering the transmission 
wires in connection with electric lighting. The casing re- 
quired should be made from soft timber such as basswood 
or white pine and shipped in random lengths. 





A RECENT act of Congress fixed a standard barrel for 
fruit, vegetables and ‘‘other dry commodities.’’? The 
intention of standardizing fruit and vegetable barrels 
appears to have been laudable and practicable but under 
the omnibus provision ‘‘other dry commodities’’ con- 
siderable trouble appears to be stored up. The size 
of the barrel selected was that that has previously been 
standard for flour, but the standard sugar barrel has 
been a larger size intended to accommodate an approxi- 
mately exact number of pounds of sugar. The same dif- 
ficulty appears also in the barreling of cement, lime 
arid many other ‘‘dry commodities.’? The act made 
an exception in the case of cranberries, allowing a larger 
barrel for them, but did not make any provision for the 
special requirement of other commodities that will be 
affected outside of fruits and vegetables. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 





OPERATES PLANT BY ELECTRICITY.* 


Eastern Lumber Concern Uses All Modern Devices in 
Running Its Business. 





On the boundary line between Brooklyn and Long 
Island City, New York, is a waterway known as New- 
town Creek. It is a long, narrow inlet or arm of the 
great East River. It winds snakelike for three miles 
inland and then forks into two branches, each a half 
mile long. In the area between these branches is the 
plant of the Cross, Austin & Ireland Lumber Com- 
pany, one of the largest and most representative of 
its kind in the East. 

It is in keeping with lumbering traditions that this 
company should have located in such a spot. Lumber- 
men have always liked the water. They took to it in 
the days when they had nothing else for power and 
transportation. They have remained there ever since. 
The Cross, Austin & Ireland company is engaged in 
the manufacture of matched work, doors, window frames, 
sash, molding, cabinet work, and general interior trim. 
It also handles heavy timber, planks and general rough 
lumber. 

The company is progressive in all that the word im- 
plies. As an inevitable outcome of this policy, every 
wheel in the place is turned by electricity. It has found 
from its experience that this form of power is preémi- 
nently suited to the power requirements of the lumber 
industry. Electricity is used to load and unload, saw 
and resaw, plane, match, bore, cut, polish, shape, turn 
and trim. It not only shifts the lumber into the yards, 
but piles it after it gets it there. 

James 8S. Davis, the well known president, believes 
that electricity is one of the most potential factors that 
can be employed in the solution of the efficiency prob- 
lems of a lumber plant. 

Two-phase alternating current at a voltage of 440 
and a frequency of 60 cycles is furnished by a 500-kilo- 
watt Westinghouse-Parsons turbo-generator unit. The 
average demand for power is 300 kilowatt in summer 
and 500 kilowatt in winter. Over 115 motors are used 
for driving the various machinery about the mills and 
yards. The motors are all of the two-phase induction 
type and are mostly of Westinghouse make. 


Live Roll Conveyors. 


In the main yard where most of the heavy raw mate- 
rial is delivered two systems of live roll conveyors have 
been installed. They are each 32 inches wide and 500 
feet long. They extend from the docks, where most of 
the boats unload, out into the main yard. Timbers 
lifted by crane from the boats are automatically car- 
ried away by the conveyors. When the point of piling 
is reached a shunting device throws the stick off the 
rollers. The timbers and planks are hoisted to their 
places on the piles by electric cranes. 


Electric Derrick Cranes. 


There are six of these machines about the yards for 
the loading, unloading and piling. They are all run by 
electricity. Any other power among the dry lumber 
piles would occasion a fire hazard. Furthermore, other 
forms of power would require coal or fuel that would 
occupy useful space and require time and labor for 
transportation. Trouble would also be experienced in 
the winter time. Frozen pipes and starting trouble 
would be encountered. The electric motors are always 
ready to run, in winter or summer, at the throwing of 
a switch. Furthermore, they cause no danger from 
sparks. 

*By John A. Randolph, New York City, of the Society for 
Electrical Development (Inc.). 





One crane, the largest of all, is of 15-tons capacity 
and has a radius of swing of 60 feet. It is located at 
the busiest point of the yards. The main docks are 
here as is also the planing mill which incidentally is 
one of the largest in the East. This crane is used for 
both loading and unloading, together with placing the 
rough material handy to the mill. It will pick up, at 
one stroke, a bundle of timber weighing several tons. 
If a loaded truck comes in, the whole load is picked 
up at once and placed where it is wanted, regardless of 
where the truck stopped. It is the same in loading. 
The crane is operated by three motors and is under 
perfect control at all times by means of three Fort 
Wayne controllers. The controllers are on the ground 
at the foot of the mast. The ease and positiveness of 
operation are vastly superior to what could be secured 
by any other form of power. 

The cranes that do the heavier part of the yard work 
are three in number.: They are of the steel boom der- 
rick type with a 65-foot radius of swing. The machin- 














ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN MACHINERY OF PORTABLE 

DERRICK. 
ery of each, with the control, is located in an elevated 
cab to enable the operator to have an unobstructed 
view. The drive is by a Main Electric Company motor, 
operated by a Westinghouse rheostatic controller. The 
cranes were built and installed by the Terry & Tenon 
Company. 

Two lighter cranes, one of 1-ton and the other of 2-ton 
capacity, are used in other parts of the yards. These 
are also motor-driven. Each has a 53-foot wooden 
boom, swings on a pivot, has a 20-inch winding drum 
and a pine pilot. 

For odd jobs, out of each of the larger cranes, four 
portable motor-driven derricks are employed. They are 
each mounted on a truck and travel throughout the 
entire extent of the yards. They do not have to be 
hauled; they propel themselves. An electric motor 
mounted on each truck. does the work, including pro- 
pulsion and hoisting. The motors on two of the trucks 
are of 3 horsepower and those on the remaining two of 


“ 
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5 horsepower rating. A controller mounted beside th: 

motor regulates the movements. Power is supplied 

through a long armored flexible cable which attach 

to power outlets at various points in the yards. 
Planing Mill. 

The heavy work of the plant is done in the planing 
mill already mentioned. The raw material is taken i: 
at one side of the building, run straight through it ani 
out at the other side without a stop. There is no los! 
motion. There are no obstructions. They can work 
unhampered. Electricity turns every wheel. 

The sizes and makes of the motors of the planing mill, 
together with the machines which they drive, are as 
follows: 

First Floor. 
H.P. R.P.M. Make Driving. 
3 1700 Westinghouse .....24” hand lathe, American 
Woodworking Machinery 


30 1120 Westinghouse ..... 18x20” Boss timber sizer, A, 
Wy. Oks, Os 

40 1115 Westinghouse ..... 9x6” fast feed planer, A. W. 
M. Co. 

40 1115 Westinghouse ..... 9x6” fast feed planer, A. W. 
M. Co. 

40 1115 Westinghouse ..... 15x6” fast feed planer and 
matcher, A. W. M. Co. 

40 1115 Westinghouse ..... 15x6” fast feed planer and 
matcher, A. W. M. Co. 

50 1120 Westinghouse ..... 19x6” fast feed planer and 
matcher, A. W. M. Co. 

30 1115 Westinghouse ..... 30x8”, No. 51, 6-rol surfacer, 
A, We i Go; 

30 1115 Westinghouse ..... 15x6” New American inside 
molder, A. W. M. Co. 

10 1120 Westinghouse ..... Band rip saw, E. C. Mershon. 

15 115 Westinghouse .....No. 1 band rip saw, E. C. 
Mershon. 

40 1115 Westinghouse ..... 54” band resaw, W. B. Mer- 
shon. 

10 1120 Westinghouse ..... 16x28 heavy swing saw, 18” 
saw, Pryibil Mfg. Co. 

10 11380 Westinghouse ..... No. 426 self-feed rip saw 
table, Greenlee Bros. & Co. 

40 1115 Westinghouse ..... 54” band resaw, W. B. Mer- 
shon. 

10 1120 Westinghouse ..... Band rip saw, E. C. Mershon 

10 1120 Westinghouse ..... Band rip saw, E. C. Mershon. 

35 1200 General Electric ...70” top discharge, side inlet, 


full housed, steel mill 
exhauster. 


35 1200 General Electric ...70” top discharge, side inlet. 
full housed, steel mill 
exhauster. 

35 1200 General Electric ...70” top discharge, side inlet, 
full housed, steel mill 
exhauster. 

35 1200 General Electric ...70” top discharge, side inlet. 
full housed, steel mill 
exhauster. 

40 1115 Westinghouse ..... 66” band log mill saw, Sag- 
inaw style F, W. B. Mer- 
shon. 

30 1115 Westinghouse ..... 20x30” “Giant” planer, S. A. 
Woods Machinery Co. 

5 1120 Westinghouse ..... 10”x70’ log conveyor, roller 
type, installed by Cross, 
Austin & Ireland Co. 

10 1120 Westinghouse .....50" heavy swing saw, P. 
Pryibil. 

20 1130 Allis Chalmers ....48” circular saw table, in- 
stalled by Cross, Austin & 
Ireland Co. 

10 1150 Westinghouse ..... 60” tongued and_ grooved 
ender and matcher, T. 
Wilce Co. 

Mezzanine Floor. 

H.P. R.P.M. Make Driving. 

3 1700 Westinghouse ..... Band saw sharpener, W. B. 
Mershon Co, 
No. > 18” portable forge, 


Buffalo Forge & Blower Co. 

30” automatic knife grinder, 
American Woodworking 
Machinery Co. 

No. 102 auto. scarfing ma- 
chine, Covel Mfg. Co. 

No. 2 double end emery tool 
grinder with rests, Fair- 
banks Co. 

No. 9E band saw rolling ma- 
chine, Baldwin, Tothill & 
Bolton. 


A striking feature of this mill is the absence of the 
maize of flapping, threatening belts generally seen in 
plants driven by other power. Furthermore, there are 

(Continued on Page 50.) 

















1 15-Ton Crane at Work. 2. Loading Timber with Portable Derrick. 38. Partial View of Interior of Planing Mill. All Machinery Electric Motor Driven. 


SCENES ABOUT PLANT OF CROSS, AUSTIN & IRELAND LUMBER COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y., ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN THROUGHOUT. 
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THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 
















During the last decade or score of years so much has been written 
about the principles of commercial success and so many attempts 
have been made to set down the rules that will insure success in trade 
and commerce that we may be said to have a literature on the sub- 
iect. Yet, the novice, even though he shall have thoroughly studied 
the best of the works on the subject—if he be of an observant turn of 
mind—must sometimes suspect that business success is won without 
knowledge and without system. So generally does this notion pre- 
yall that it is not uncommon to hear young men say that many men 
appear to succeed in business without great effort and without 
superior knowledge. Somewhat analogous to this thought is the 
belief that the busiest person finds the most time to devote to affairs 
foreign to his vocation. 

The fact probably is that the success of the one and the leisure of 
the other are to be explained on the theory that business success 
may be won in a great many ways. Some men win it by the strictest 
attention to the smallest details of their businesses. 
about them, could if need be perform every operation, and are not at 
all dependent upon others for the conduct of their affairs. Others 
win success by virtue of their knowledge of men and their ability to 
select and direct them. They may not have learned, indeed they may 
he incapable of learning, the details of any business; but they have 
the faculty of selecting and securing the codperation of persons who 
are capable of understanding those details and carrying them on; so 
that success is, as it were, won for them. 

The letter reproduced on this page presents a phase of this ques- 
tion that may seem novel to some readers; especially so to 
those who persist in the belief 
that their success depends upon 
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vears to the discussion of a vital problem that was before the retailers 
of the country for solution. The question was, “What has become of 
his business?” The answer, made by an association secretary whi 
was conversant with the situation in the lumberman’s home town, 
vas that he was so solid with his trade that nobody could get it away 
even when he was absent. How many retailers who stick right in 
their yards day in and day out vear after year can be made to believe 
that statement? 

The particular case cited is not of course analogous to those 
referred to by Mr. Upson in the letter on this page. The latter refers 
of course to the participation of the lumberman in local affairs. 
While this may necessitate his being absent from his office at times 
on matters that do not pertain directly to his business, most of his 
absence will be during leisure hours and need not interfere with the 
conduct of his business. Even a few hours of absence during busi 
ness hours will be more than compensated for by the resultant widen 
ing of his acquaintance and the extending of his influence in the com- 
munity. 

Still another phase of this subject is worthy of attention: The 
activity and enterprise that is shown in the form of interest and par 
ticipation in community affairs not only reacts upon the business 
man himself and benefits him, but it may in fact be merely another 
manifestation—a sort of projection into other fields—of the enter 
prise that he already has displaved in his private business. It 
is a common occurrence nowadays for a man who has been suc 
cessful in his private business to be called to the service of his 
community. We say he is called; it would be more accurate to say 
that he enters the service of the 
public, for the pursuit of business 
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close application to their busi- 
ness. If the statement made in 
this letter were merely an aca- 
demic one, pure theory, one might 
be inclined to question the sound- 
ness of the conclusion drawn. 
But the proof brought with the 
statement clinches it and leaves 
no place for contradiction. 

Going back to the first proposi- 
tion—that there are more ways 
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develops in successful business 
man qualities that specially fit 
him for the public service, and 
one of the most hopeful signs in 
American politics is the increas 
ing number of business men hold- 
ing public office. 

Thousands of communities are 
suffering neglect and are stag- 
nant or retrograding because they 
lack the stimulus and the enter- 
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than one way of achieving suc- 


cess—it may be worth while to American Lumeruan, 


prise that would be injected into 
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them if the business men would 











































ask if participating in the af- 
fairs of his community is not in 
itself a factor in bringing success 
to the local merchant. We know 
well enough that there must be at 


Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlenen: 


We vent te compliment vou upon «he extraordinarily interesting page you 
devote to local and ce:nmunity civic progress. This page the writer has always read 
with 2 great deal of interest because he realizes that the sooner the retail merchants 


take public affairs in hand. This 
is a singular situation that is all 
the more remarkable in view of 
the fact that the business men 












least acquaintance, perhaps even 
friendship, between the merchant 
and many of his neighbors before 
he can count them among his pat- 
rous. Perhaps it may not be too 
much to say that the warmer the 
friendship the better the patron- 
age. If that be true, and it will 
hardly admit of contradiction, the 
merchant who is making friends 
in his community is making cus- 
tomers. ‘This he may do in a per- 
tectly legitimate manner, without 
injecting his business into his so- 
cial relations at all. 

We recall a query made a year 
or two ago about a retail lumber 
man who left his business to the 


cormunities. 


of America awaken to the opportunities they have and elso to the fact 
very condition of their community iepends the amount of tusiness they 
will their profits be enlarged and their plecxsure and happiness in a cormunity increased. 


We hope that you ~et geod resvl 


Our one great troutle in trying te sell the retail lumberman is the fact 
that he is so far behind she times in his saics methods and uninterested in public 
and civic affaire that tho enterprising mail crder house or cheap lumber broker often 
gets away with most of the business. 


We find thet aggressive cornunities and aggressive lumbermen who are interested 
in their cornunities ani take an active part in civic work are al 
take on our rroiuct and we are net ferced to have sur ren camp out for several day3 in 
order to convince them there ere any possibdle sales for our prosuct in their conmunities. 


Corditlly yours, 
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that upon the 
do the sooner 


ts fron the pace that vou devote to amakening 
merchints end erousing their interest in civic affairs of all kinds i.. their respective 


2y6 the first cnes to 


themselves are the first to reap 
the benefits that come to all citi- 
zens of communities that are en 
terprising, progressive and pros- 


perous. As a great writer has 
said: “The principle underlying 


commerce is reciprocal service. 
All men and women exchange 
either services or good offices, 
and to thisextent all are com- 
mercially, no less than morally 
united. Without interchange di 
vision of labor could not continue 
and the arts of civilized life 
would be lost. Jandowners, law- 
vers, ministers, physicians and 
university professors presuppose 
and proceed upon it. The prac- 
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care of employees to devote the € 
convention periods of two or three 
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DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


"HRoUGH the efforts of the Civic League, of Plenty- 
wood, Mont., that enterprising city is provided. with 
garbage cans and all citizens have been urged to codp- 

te in keeping the city clean and sanitary. Member- 
'}) in the organization is composed of women. 
* * * E 


C7 
} 
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THE PAGEANT, ‘‘The American Indian in Lore, Legend 
aud History,’’ presented under the auspices of the 
Women’s Club of LaGrange, Ga., was enacted in a 
tanner highly creditable to the 200 persons who par- 
‘pated in the performance, and the large crowd of 
jectators testified in many ways to their pleasure in 
‘wing the spectacle. This was the first attempt at that 
iid of celebration in LaGrange, and the success attend- 
‘e this initial effort is expected to make the pageant an 
annual affair in that community, a new subject to be 
chosen each year. 


t 
\ 
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Unper the auspices of the Women’s Civic Improve- 
ment Association of Punta Gorda, Fla., plots have been 
set aside in the city hall park for the use of members of 
the Junior Civie League. Each year the Women’s As- 
sociation awards prizes to the members of the junior 
organization for the best flower gardens in the park. 
This year the mayor made an address and presented the 
prizes. Next year the Women’s organization will award 
similar prizes, and in addition a public-spirited citizen 
has offered a substantial prize for the best flower bed 
outside of the park. 

* * * 


For More than four years South Haven, Mich., has 
operated a ‘‘rest room’’ for the convenience of visiting 
farmers and their wives and for other persons. This rest 
room was fathered by the local board of trade, but the 
city has from the first contributed liberally to its sup- 
port. Recently a new building was erected and new 
furnishings for the: room provided. The room now is 
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3 tice pervades the whole of the 
human family.” 








ealled the ‘‘South Haven Municipal Comfort Station,’’ 
and in its improved condition is very attractive. The 
entire front is plate glass and its interior is furnished 
and equipped to afford every convenience to the tired 
and travel-stained visitor. At all times of day little 
family groups may be observed enjoying the easy chairs, 
couches and other comfort-giving furnishings of the 
place. Interviews with members of the board of trade 
and other citizens brought out unanimous testimony to 
the wisdom of furnishing accommodations of the sort 
afforded by the comfort station, and the indication ‘is 
that the conveniences of the station are much more likely 
to be increased in number than to be decreased. 
* * * . 

Farmers of Owatonna, Minn., as a club held a picnic 
in a nearby park and invited the Owatonna Commercial 
Club and the local automobile club to be its guests. An 
elaborate program of entertainment was provided for 
those in attendance. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


The Yard Office Should Be Consistent With the Retailer’s Business— Suggestions for Headquarters—Features of Value 
to Seller and Buyer—What to Avoid in Planning—How Appearances Affect Trade. 


THE RETAIL LUMBER DEALER’S OFFICE. 


Some time ago the Greatest Journal started a fea- 
ture in its retail methods contest that the Realm has 
been planning to say something about. I had been 
observing some office arrangements lately and had 
gotten ready to write a little about them when this 
contest was announced. This is being written before 
many of the replies of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN fam- 
ily have come in, but probably it will not be published 
until after they appear in print. So if I repeat any of 
the things that the brethren say in their communica- 
tions or advocate devices that they utterly condemn 
please remember that this is written without my hav- 
ing had the benefit of reading their copy. 

A retail office is an elastic thing and, like charity, 
covers a multitude of sins. I have seen little shacks 
in which hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
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“Certainly it would attract much attention.” 


business has been done and which cost, new, as much 
as $45. And at the other extreme I have seen retail 
offices that looked like the summer homes of multi- 
millionaires. Each kind serves its purpose, but neither 
one is a good subject for imitation. 

Everybody knows what a retail office is and what it 
is intended for; but just to have the record complete 
and to be sure that all of us start even it may be a 
good thing to set a few of these well known facts down. 
Aside from the primary purpose of being a place where 
lumber is sold at retail such an office can have sev- 
eral other uses and reasons for being. For example, 
it serves as a building illustration both as to its ex- 
terior appearance and as to the use of materials in its 
interior finish. It serves as an indication of the build- 
ing taste of the owners; for if a retailer puts up a 
nightmare of an office and doesn’t know the difference 
the chances are that he will be a broken reed on which 
to lean for advice about building a dwelling house. 
Sometimes a retailer will do business in a wretched 
office for the simple and sufficient reason that business 
at that particular time does not justify his putting up 
a new one. But when he does put up a new office he is 
apt to reveal thereby the kind of fellow he is. 


Trade Influence of the Retailer’s Headquarters. 


An office ought to strike an average between strict 
economy and advertising extravagance. A fine office 
shows the community that the company is flourishing, 
but if it is finer than the business justifies it indi- 
cates that the community will be taxed a little extra 
margin on the forest products it buys in order to pay 
for the useless outlay. But a mean, poorly planned 
and cheap office will also indicate that the boss has a 
Shylock’s eye for gold, that he is willing to deny him- 
self a comfortable place in which to work in order to 
save a few dollars, and that the chances are small for 
his being generous or large-minded where his cus- 
tomers’ cash is involved. It is possible that few or 
none of the flea-skinner’s customers would size him up 
in just these words, but time after time I have heard 
men say, ‘‘Jones is so tight he hates to buy milk for 
his babies,’’ or ‘‘Jones is so afraid he loses a little 
something that he always takes a little extra to be 
safe. Doggone such a guy! I like a man to be strictly 
honest, but he’s so greedy I don’t believe he can be 
honest. I’m going to trade with Brown after this.’’ 

A lumberman, when he builds his office and his 
sheds, ought to set a building example for his com- 
munity. Some: of the brothers, with their precept in 
mind, build extravagantly. They think that if their own 
building affects the building of the community they 
they will spread it on thick. For truly that will excite 
rivalry; every man will pull down his barn and build 
greater, and the local board emporium will flourish 
like the green bay tree. The trouble with this is that 
it isn’t so. The influence that the buildings of a yard 
have on the general trade is lost if those buildings are 
exaggerated. Probably it is worse than lost, though 











of this we are not sure. There is a possibility that 
the farmer will say to himself that if he must spend 
so much money in order to make his place look nice 
and be convenient he will try to muddle along with the 
building he has. And even if extravagant building 
would make a community blow itself to a lot of stuff 
it couldn’t afford the lumberman would come out of 
the little end of the horn unless he planned to quit 
business at the end of a year or two. And if he plans 
to do that his elaborate equipment will be a losing in- 
vestment. It has gotten so well proved that a build- 
ing spurt that reaches beyond the means and earning 
power of a community is a bad thing for the com- 
munity and so for the lumberman that we almost 
blush to write the old stuff down. We assume that a 
lumberman expects to spend his life, or most of it, in 
the community where he has settled. It takes a long 
time to build a good lumber business and a short time 
to wreck it, and a man must depend on the average 
of a long term of years to make his fortune. 

A friend of mine tells me that when I start out to 
tell a man how to drive a nail I stall around and show 
the relation that nail has to the ten commandments 
and the constitution of the United States before I get 
around to the hammer that is to be used in driving 
the nail. Maybe that’s what I have done here. But 
according to the new retailing everything in our busi- 
ness bears a relationship to everything else, and if 
we don’t get the different parts of our business lined 
up right the whole thing is going to have rickets and 
jaundice and cause us to run up a large doctor bill. 


A Happy Medium Desirable. 


Our first shipment of office building precepts, then, 
is this: Build well but not lavishly. The amount 
invested in an office ought to be as large as can be 
afforded, but not larger. A man is foolish either to 
cramp himself with too meager equipment or to saddle 
on to himself the load of a uselessly large investment 
in nonproductive equipment. 

The second is like unto it. Careful planning will 
get better results than a large expenditure of money. 

I once talked to the foreman of the ranch owned 
by Col. Sheb Williams, the famous old Texan. When 
the colonel wanted to build a tenant house, the fore- 
man told me, he would go down to a local lumber yard 
and try to tell the lumberman what he wanted. In 
this he was not ordinarily very successful, for the 
reason, as the foreman suspected, that the colonel him- 
self did not know what he wanted. As his friends 
know, his voice is not noticeably soft or low, and by 
the time he got through everybody within six blocks 
knew that Colonel Williams was planning a house. His 
plan, when he got through, usually consisted of about 
six rooms built along in a string like a train of cars. 
That is one way to plan a house. Lumber offices can 
be and have been planned in that way, too; but we do 
not feel like commending the method. 


Proper Planning and Economic Measures. 

The help of the architect is a good thing to have in 
planning even a small office, for those fellows have 
trained themselves to form a mental picture of a 
building so that before the walls are begun they know 
whether it is going to look right. Every dealer has 
had experiences with customers who agreed on plans 
and felt sure they had found exactly what they 
wanted; but when the walls were up they looked at 
the thing in horror and exclaimed: ‘‘—————! (ex 
pletive depending on sex and early training of 
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“Copied from a little country bank.” 


times—whisper it softly—even a retailer, experienced 
as he is supposed to be, makes a mistake in the pro. 
portions of his building. In the old days when an 
office was only a shed this didn’t make so much dif. 
ference. But in these days when it is a regular build. 
ing, an advertisement of the yard and an indication of 
the building wisdom of the boss it does make a whole 
lot of difference. 

The architect or the builder who passes on the ex. 
terior of the building ought to have a look at the 
interior arrangement to be sure that the windows 
are of the right size and in the right place. He 
ought not to have much to say about the arrange. 
ment of the interior aside from these things, for the 
yard manager himself will know better than any other 
man the things that will best suit his convenience, 
The plans shown on these two pages are not intended 
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“On a fairly comprehensive scale.” 


to be working drawings. They have been made up 
for the most part from memory and probably are com- 
posites of a number of offices. They are to be con- 
sidered merely as suggestions. 


A SUGGESTION FOR A SIMPLE OFFICE. 


No. 1 needs but little consideration. It is about the 
simplest form of office possible and consists of a 
single room divided by a counter or order desk. Lit- 
erally thousands of offices in this country are sub- 
stantially like this one. It is so simple that a man 
who wanted to make one would simply take his saw 
and ax in hand and make it, and he wouldn’t bother 
to draw a picture first. He would build a box of 
about the size that appeals to his fancy and let it go 
at that. 

The scales are supposed to be on the side next the 
yard and are located where the bookkeeper can attend 
to the weighing without having to move more than a 
step from his desk. The safe is placed under the 
counter to economize space and may be placed at the 
end which the owner’s judgment tells him will be the 
most convenient. The rear door is next the scales, 
where it will be convenient both for the wagon men 
when coming in and for the yard men when going out 
to work. The little lobby is lighted by a double 
window looking out into the street in front, and the 
working office has a window on either side. The 
scale beam is placed in front of the window on 
that side, and there should be a small window or 
other opening arranged that would be easily operated 
through which wagon slips may be passed. The high 
desk for the bookkeeper takes up room where there is 
small room to spare; but it will be found a convenience 
if not a necessity. For posting the books on the counter 
is a delusion and a snare, and posting them on a roll-top 
desk is little better. This roll-top is a necessity without 
qualification where there are no other devices for filing 
papers. Valuable papers will be put in the safe with the 
ledgers, but there are always large amounts of corre- 
spondence and price lists and the like that can’t be put 
into a safe on account of limited space, and these have to 
be kept somewhere. The little lobby in front will have 
the stove if the place is not heated by a furnace, and 
the chances are that so small a place will not be so 
heated. It ought to have a few chairs with maybe 4 
settee at one side. 


A MORE ELABORATE ARRANGEMENT. 


No. 2 is copied from a little country bank that 
seemed to be of convenient form. It is supposed that 
this office will be located on the corner of the lot and 
that the streets run along the front and on the scales 
side. If this is the case the office will have to be set 
back far enough to allow room for the scales between 
it and the street. Many offices for one reason or 40- 
other have to be planned with a semi-public pair of 
scales, and this arrangement was made with this fact 
in mind. The office could as easily be located with the 
yard on the scales side. In other words, if the front 
of the office faces toward the south the building could 
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be placed either in the southeast or in the southwest 
rer. 
The front entrance takes one into the long and com- 
paratively narrow lobby. At the right and in the 
front of the building is the private office. This can be 
separated from the lobby and from the order clerk’s 
and bookkeeper’s office by an office partition of hard- 
wood and ground glass. This kind of partition is de- 
sirable because it affords privacy without taking up 
as much room as a partition of 2x4’s and plaster does. 


Is a Private Office Desirable? 


Some men contend that a dealer has no business 
with a private office at all. They say it takes him 
away from where the actual work is going on, and 
presently he loses sight of some important detail that 
he would have gotten had he been out in the rush of 
things. The late Colonel Nelson, of the Kansas City 
Star, had his desk out in the city room where he 
was surrounded by volleying typewriters and the con- 
fusion of working reporters. He would have none of a 
private office. The opponents of privacy say that when 
the boss mingles with his men he knows what they 
are doing, and the men have the incentive of seeing 
the boss laboring along like one of themselves. These 
are good reasons as far as they go, but they don’t 
cover the case of the retail lumberman. He does not 
usually have a big staff of men working in his office. 
One or two helpers are usually all the business will 
afford. And the boss is not likely to retire to his den 
like a hibernating bear and stay there all winter. 
The chances are that he will spend most of his time 
out taking orders or shoving lumber. But not all of 
us have the powers of concentration that Colonel Nel- 
son had, so when we get to working on something that 
bothers us we like to have some place where we can 
shut the crowd out. If the boss starts on something 
while sitting at a desk out where any person coming 
into the office can see him that person will single him 
out for distracting conversation. 

Much of our business is done with men who are 
trying to arrange credit for putting up a house or fix- 
ing an old one. There is no shame connected with 
trying to get credit, but for all of that not many men 
like to have their business transacted where the curi- 
ous can overhear. You can give a man a line of 
straight, plain talk about his way of doing and he 
will take it in the right spirit if you two are alone. 
But we’re all more or less grandstanders at heart, and 
if we get a deserved calling down where others can 
hear we feel that our dignity requires us to get our 
dander up. So we feel safe in saying that any office 
that employs two or three helpers besides the boss 
ought to have some place that is the boss’s own spe- 
cial stamping ground where he can carry on his work 
without being interrupted by every little thing that 
happens. 

Some Exceptional Conveniences. 


Locating the private office of plan No. 2 in the 
front of the building and putting a double window in 
it gives the manager a pleasant place to work. It 
has doors opening into the lobby and into the order 
clerk’s office. This latter has the usual counter or 
order desk, and there is an opening into the lobby 
through a low swinging door at the end of the counter. 
If the office is built with the street running past the 
lobby side there probably should be a side door lead- 
ing out of the lobby to the street and no outside door 
for the store room. In that case the latter room ought 
to have a door at the back leading out into the shed 
if the office is located in the end of the shed, or into 
the yard if the office is an independent building. This 
store room can be used for the odds and ends that 
always have to be carried. It may be used for paint 
or for small stock of doors for display purposes, or for 
anything else that may suggest itself. 

This plan includes both a vault and a lavatory. The 
latter is easily installed in any town with city water 
and a sewage system. Its convenience goes without 
saying. The vault is coming to be recognized as a 
necessary part of every retail office. Every office ac- 
cumulates a great amount of papers that are more or 
less valuable but which soon become so bulky that 
they can’t be kept in a safe. Duplicate order slips 
bulk up by the bushel Correspondence often is of 
great value in settling disputes; and all this stuff is 
noticeably inflammable. A vault costs something on 
the start, and there are no great number of bargain 
days when they can be bought for $1 down and 85 
cents a month for six months. But a yard that does 
even a moderately large business is likely, one might 
guess, to be increasingly well satisfied in this piece 
of furniture. Only a few days ago I was in an office 
Whose manager told me his old office had burned and 
cleaned him out of all his price lists and statistics of 
the yard that he.had been collecting for years. The 
ledgers and notes were in the safe and were not hurt. 
Bui the other papers were a loss he could hardly 
estimate. It is comfortable to feel when you are 
away over Sunday that fire can do its worst and still 
leave you master of the situation. : 

In this connection I’d like to mention a kind of 
office furniture I’ve seen in several offices. I don’t 
know by what company or companies it is made. It is 
a series of cabinets of one kind or another that are 
not as bulky as a steel safe and still are supposed to 
be fireproof. These cabinets are made in almost any 
desirable form, and some of them have the added ad- 
vantage of trucks that permit their being moved 
around easily. They are rather good looking and 
certainly are convenient. This latter feature, that of 
being easily moved, lumbermen might copy without 
infringing on any patents. Many yards have a plan- 
ing mill as part of the equipment, and I know of 
Some that build their own furniture and filing cases. 
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“Thousands of offices are substantially like this.” 


These are handiest when in the rooms of the men who 
use them all the time; so with some large wheels 
under them they could be shoved into the vault at 
night and brought out again in the morning with not 
much labor. This is just a tip in passing. 


OFFICE FOR A DIVERSIFIED BUSINESS. 


No. 3 is a suggestion for offices on a fairly compre- 
hensive scale, in which a retail store room for sell- 
ing hardware and paint is a desirable feature. The 
offices are supposed to be located in the end of one 
side of an inclosed shed with the scales extending out 
into the alley. It will be noticed that this sales room 
occupies the front of the building and is equipped with 
a show window. The other offices have had no pro- 
visions made for this kind of a display, for usually 
the man who does not carry an extensive list of side- 
lines has little use for show-window advertising. There 
is nothing more dismal than a show window that is not 
utilized except an old house with the windows boarded 
up and the lawn choked with weeds and the front gate 
sagging on its hinges. In fact, the two things sug- 
gest the same thought—nobody home! But for the 
man who handles hardware or other merchandise that 
lends itself to window display an office without a 
show window would be a mistake. Window dressing 
can be made to yield some extra good advertising, 
because in a lumber yard it is a bit unusual. 

In this plan provision has been made for a public 
lumber office in addition to the front store room. 
Perhaps this is unnecessary, but we think it useful. None 
of the rooms is large, and if much of a stock is 
carried in the front room there will be little room for 
anything else. No doubt a great amount of lumber 
would be sold at the counter in the store room, and 
provision has been made for this by extending the 
order desk through into that room. This desk turns 
a corner and becomes a show case, and a second show 
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And An Outside 


to most all questions and the 
fellow who knows the inside 
of the house - building - game 
from actual experience, as we 
do, is a pretty good friend to 
any home-builder, whether you 
seek his advice for material 
best suited to either inside or 
outside. 


We specialize in lumber and 
building material and are here 
to serve. 


(Name and Address) 
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case is located near it where it will be convenient for 
the order clerk. 

The lumber office opens off the store room and also 
has an outside door. In here may be kept the ad- 
vertising displays every lumberman has stuck around. 
Here alsv are the chairs for those customers who like 
to drop around and sit for a spell. Entrance to the 
order clerk’s stall behind the counter is at either end 
of the counter and through the coat room into the 
yard. The scale beam is in a bay window that gives 
a view up and down the alley. It is a good thing to 
have a single entrance to the yard and to have it pass 
this window. There is less likelihood of a load’s going 
out unchecked, and almost no likelihood of lumber’s 
being taken out by theft. 


Light, Heat and Ventilation. 


Since these offices open on one side into the alley 
it is important to see that they are well lighted on 
that side. There is no hardship much iess excusable 
than having to do bookkeeping by poor light. Light- 
ing and ventilation are highly important, but in the 
usual office the latter has to be accomplished by the 
old-fashioned device of opening a window. In that 
case window boards that will deflect the draft upward 
or heating devices that will warm the air as it enters 
are necessities. A man spends too much time in his 
office to be poisoned by bad air. All of these offices, 
except perhaps the smallest, will be much better heated 
by furnaces. This will permit, if the owner wishes, 
a warm room on the second floor for the keeping of 
fine lumber dry in winter time. This is not espe- 
cially good, for the warm room wouldn’t be warm ex- 
cept during those months when the furnace is kept 
fired. 

A Barrier to Trade. 


There is one bit of equipment fairly common in 
lumber offices against which I want to register a big 
kick. That is a bank railing in front of the order 
desk. I have gone into offices and been confronted 
by half an acre of ground glass and prison bars with 
a little wicket about the size of a door on a martin 
house through which to get into communication with 
the people inside. The man on the other side of such 
a barrier has small idea of the setback it hands to 
a prospective customer to be met this way. The idea 
of getting down and whispering his wants through 
that little hole gives the would-be buyer the same 
feeling of enthusiasm that the sight of a jail gives to 
a bootlegger. What is the use of the fool thing, 
anyway? The customers are not going to come climb- 
ing over the counter to grab a bunch of lath and 
make away with it, and there commonly is little dan- 
ger of the man inside suddenly getting rabies and 
biting an innocent customer. It stands there as a 
very real barrier between seller and buyer—not only 
a physical barrier but a wall of embarrassment that 
keeps them from getting on to friendly and personal 
terms. If the boss has some things of so great value 
that he is afraid to trust them unprotected from 
the public let him make a little cage at one end of 
his counter; but in the name of common sense leave 
the rest of the range unfenced! 


THE INFLUENCE OF APPEARANCES. 


Lastly we want to say a little about the general 
appearance of the office. We don’t know much about 
interior decoration; but we would like to suggest that 
the lady who decorates your dwelling house might be 
gotten interested in your office. Let her suggestions 
about rugs and curtains prevail. They won’t cost 
such a lot, and we’re getting past the woolly old days 
when a man felt that his office did not have the right 
flavor without its peck of assorted dirt, its boxful of 
sawdust on the floor, cobweb-draped windows and air 
that reeked of ancient stogies. The man who likes 
that stuff is dying out and no one takes his place. All 
kinds of business offices are reflecting the good taste 
and the habits of cleanliness that are coming to be 
common property in these, our times. 

Real estate men have found it profitable and sug- 
gestive to build offices in the form of attractive bun- 
galows or cottages and to do some landscaping around 
them. They appeal to the same people the lumberman 
is trying to reach. If there is anything in the thesis 
we have been pounding that the appearance of a yard 
and office from the street has an advertising value 
then the lumberman can take a tip from the real 
estate salesman. Suppose a yard is to have a separate 
office building; suppose instead of building a conven- 
tional office that looks like an office and nothing else 
the manager should put up an attractive cottage or 
bungalow with a wide porch on one side, set the house 
back six or eight feet from the street, fix up a little 
lawn in this space with a low shrubbery border that 
could be trimmed into a formal hedge, put window 
boxes under a couple of windows with vines or dwarf 
evergreens in them, paint his office’ white and roof 
it with shingles stained a dark green, and put some 
curtains of the cheap but artistic prints at the win- 
dows. We guess that his office would be a continual 
satisfaction to him; certainly it would attract much 
attention. Being small and with small grounds it 
could be kept in condition without trouble. An hour 
a week spent on the tiny lawn and the shrubs and 
vines would keep them in perfect condition. We 
suspect it would arouse a feeling of pride that would 
make him want his yard kept in order to match his 
office! 

Those men who think this idea foolish are privil- 
eged not to try it. Those who detect a public taste 
that likes to buy of a man with discrimination enough 
to make attractive surroundings for himself may see 
in it something worth thinking about. Let each min- 
ister to his own desire! 
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HOW TO MAKE A GOOD SHINGLE ROOF. © 


Good Shingles, Properly Laid, Best Insurance Against Ravages of Weather— One Builder Immerses Shingles in Hot 
Lime Water—Should Be Laid Sap Side to the Weather. 


THE WELL SHINGLED ROOF. 
POLAND, OHIO. 

The main cause of poor and badly shingled roofs has 
been the laying rather than inferior shingles. To have 
a good roof requires first a good surface; second, good 
shingles and good nails, and third, proper laying. 

A good surface consists of 1x4 boards well nailed 
und spaced 2 inches apart, thus at all times permitting 
the roof to dry out, beginning the first course three ply. 
On less than one-half pitch roofs shingles should be 
laid 414 inches to the weather, and on one-half pitch or 
steeper roofs the courses may be 5 inches. Nail every 
shingle twice at least, about 5¢ inch from the edge and 
about 6 inches from the butt of the shingle. Use gal- 
vanized eut nails or zine nails, and on wide shingles as 
many as needed, splitting each shingle above 8 inches 
wide to make two shingles. Lay dry shingles one-fourth 
inch apart and dampen all shingles before taking upon 
roof, thus preventing buckling when laid. Leave a pro- 
jection on lower courses of 2 inches and if ridge roll is to 
be used, space the top courses so as to show the same 
when ridge roll is put on. Use not more than two lines 
for guide lines, and where foot lath is supported by 
shingles be sure that the shingles used for cleats can be 
taken awazy without leaving nail holes in the roof. Throw 
out all shingles that are ‘‘knurly’’ grained or too 
coarse grained. F. 8S. HuGuHEs. 


IMMERSE SHINGLES IN HOT LIME WATER. 

CRANDON, WIs. 
The pitch should be about forty-five degrees and only 
good sound shingles used. Loosen the bands and im- 
merse shingles for five minutes in very strong hot lime 
water, colored to suit one’s fancy with mineral colors 
only. Lay about four and one-half inches to the weather, 
using care to lap well all seams and cracks. Use plenty 
of good size, good grade galvanized soft iron nails, 
either cut or wire nails. Have the work done by a 
zood, reliable carpenter, and the roof will outlast and 
look better than any minerai or composition roof in the 
country. A good carpenter can make a better roof with 
poor material than an incompetent man with good mate- 

riai. J. R. HARRINGTON. 


GOOD SHINGLES INSURE YOUR ROOF AT 
MINIMUM ‘‘PREMIUM.’’ 
DuBois, NEB. 

Insure your roof against the weather by applying 
shingles according to the following directions: 

First, see that plates are straight and securely spiked 
to studding, thus forming a good base for the rafters. 

Second, select a good, clear, straight stock for rafters; 
nail them securely at plate and ridge and space them 
two feet on center; tie rafters at ridge with 1 x 6-inch 
braces. 

Third, do not use 2x 4-inch rafters, when the weight 
and size of the roof demand 2x6-inch rafters. The 
original cost of the 2.x 6’s will be a litte more, but they 
are a good investment and are an important factor in a 
large and heavy roof, 

Fourth, the pitch of the roof must be determined 
largely with relation to the appearance of the building. 
However, steep pitch is essential in the building of a 
good roof. Where possible the pitch should be one-half 
and never less than one-third if lasting results are to be 
obtained. . 

Fifth, it is conceded that a good foundation is a 
necessity in the erection of a good building—then good 
sheathing, which is the foundation for the shingles, is 
necessary in the construction of a good roof. Don’t tell 
your lumberman that ‘‘anything will do; it’s just 
sheathing.’’? No. 2 82S stock is all right, but see that it 
is sound and will hold nails. Use 1x4 or 1x6 material 
and lay it not over two inches apart. See that it is 
nailed securely to each and every rafter. 

Sixth, shingles should not be laid over four and one- 
half inches to the weather, on one-half pitch, and not 
over four inches on one-third pitch. Break all joints not 
less than one and one-half inches. Start with two 
courses and lay the smooth side of the shingle up, if 
there be any apparent difference. If shingles are wet or 
green lay close together. When shingles are dry best 
results can be obtained if they are allowed to soak in a 
tank cf water four or six hours. See that each bundle is 
thoroughly covered with water and thoroughly wet 
through. If obliged to lay shingles while dry be sure to 
leave one-fourth inch space between the average width 
shingle, and the extra wide shingles should be laid five- 
sixteenths or three-eighths inch apart. 

Seventh, the nails used in applying shingles is an im- 
portant item, and more especiaily has this been recog- 
nized in the last two or three years. We recommend the 
galvanized, zine or copper nail. They cost a few cents 
more a pound, but they are worth it. Examine any old 
shingle roof in your neighborhood that has served for a 
number of years and on which the common wire nails 
have been used, and you will generally find the shingles 
loose, shifted around, and some of them blown away 
entirely. You will readily see that the trouble is caused 
by the nails rusting off. Now look at the shingles that 
you find are worn and weathered considerably, yet if 
they were held firmly in place on the roof they would 








last for several years. We believe the galvanized, zinc 
or copper nails have solved this difficulty, in that they 
will last as long as the shingles. No shingle should have 
less than two nails. Nail four inches apart where pos- 
sibie, and not less than one inch from the edge of the 
shingle. Four pounds of shingle nails will lay 1,000 
shingles. 

Eighth, employ first-class carpenters to lay shingles. 
Don’t expect to get a good roof if you employ a bunch 
of cheap labor, or invite your neighbors in for a ‘‘shin- 
gling bee.’’ 

Ninth, a good shingle stain adds materially to the life 
and appearance of a roof and is a good investment. 

Good shingles, laid as per above suggestions, will in- 
sure your roof at the minimum ‘‘premium.’’ 

J. R. MontTGoMery, Manager, 
A. L, Seott Lumber Company. 


SAP SIDE TO THE WEATHER. 


MARYSVILLE, WASH. 

The first necessity for a good single roof is a con- 
scientious workman to lay the shingles. Second, 
shingles should never be laid by the thousand, as there 
is a tendency to quantity instead of quality. 

The shrinkage of shingles in the process of drying is 
as follows: 

Shingles 12 inches wide shrink 20/32 of an inch. 

Shingles 9 inches wide shrink 13/32 of an inch. 

Shingles 6 inches wide shrink 10/32 of an inch. 

Shingles 3 inches wide shrink 5/32 of an inch. 

The above is for slash grain, Vertical grain will 
shrink 1/3 less than slash grain in relative proportion 
to figures given above. Hence the shingles must be 
laid with same spaces apart as shrinkage items given 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S NEW PRIZE 


contest open to all lumbermen in which $50 is to 
be paid for the best letters submitted on the 
subject of ‘‘How Can the Sale of Lumber Best 
Be Promoted’’ is now on. Any lumberman is 
eligible to enter this contest and all letters sub- 
mitted at that time being available will be pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. See 
page 21 for formal announcement of the contest. 











above. If the shingles have absorbed too much mois- 
ture in transportation or otherwise, the proper allow- 
ance must be made. This is important for two rea- 
sons: First, to prevent cudling up from lack of room 
to expand; second, to give proper drainage. Green 
or wet shingles should be laid up together within % 
of an inch, never closer. 

The butt of a shingle, if not square with its sides, 
must be made square before it is laid to avoid a dust 
pocket on one side and an unsightly flaring space on 
the other. 

Slash grain shingles must be laid sap side (outside of 
the log) to the weather for these reasons: First, it 
sheds water better; second, it does not warp up; third, 
it does not raise the grain and peel off or hold dirt. 

Shingles from four inches to eight inches wide are 
preferable, especially if slash grain shingles have to be 
used, as the nails will hold a wide shingle firm enough 
to split on account of the greater expansion. 

Side lap of a shingle should not be Jess than one and 
one-half inches to prevent overflow caused by heavy 
winds mixed with the rains. 

The butt Jap or surface of shingles exposed to the 
weather should never be over four and one-half inches 
for a half pitch roof, and for a smaller pitch four 
inches. Any less than four inches is of no benefit any- 
where. The best pitch for a shingle roof is a half 
pitch or one foot rise to one foot base for these rea- 
sons: drains fast, prevents moss, lessens the fire risk, 
prevents rot, undue strain of heavy snows and lastly, 
lengthens the life of the shingles. <A pitch of less 
than one-fourth of base is not recommendable for 
shingles. 

The best kind of nails to use is 3 d, galvanized, for 
the reason that these nails will not rot up the wood 
around their heads to form a leak or let the wind pull 
them off, will not split hard shingles and being rough 
will not pull out or rust out. Nails should be placed 
one inch from the edge of the shingle and five and 
one-half inches from the butt end. Shingles from 
three to six inches in width should have not less than 
two nails; from seven to twelve inches wide, three nails 
or more referring to the stormy eccnditions of climate. 

The roof sheeting should be spaced not over two 
inches apart and laid with broken joints on the rafters. 

The above statements are actual experiences taken 
from daily observations in my forty years’ pra¢tice as 
a builder and architect. Additional good points could 
be given and these already given could be better ex- 
plained if the five hundred word limit had not pro- 
hibited same. 


H. HELGESEN. 





GOOD GRADES AND GOOD SHINGLES 


ESSENTIAL. 
Mr. CARMEL, IL! 

Use good solid rafters so as to have roof free from 
vibration and sheath with one by four roof lath spaced 
two inches apart, using a good grade, as a cheap grade 
is full of knots and doty and will not hold nails well and 
a strong wind will blow shingles off. 

Shingles should be laid on a roof of one-half pitch, or 
as near as possible, and not less than one-third pitch 
and they wili give better service. 

Use only good nails, such as iron cut, zine, copper or 
good galvanized, as this is the greatest cause of a poor 
roof; that is, the nails rust off and let the shingles 
loosen up. Shingles should be nailed two inches above 
weather line and three inches apart. 

Lay shingles four and one-half inches to weather and 
lap each one and one-half inches. If shingle is flat 
grain lay so water will run off over the grain and not 
under the grain. Flat grain shingles should be nailed 
closer than vertical grain, as they have a tendency to 
warp. 

If the shingles are damp lay them close together, but 
if dry leave one-eighth inch space between, as they will 
swell and buckle when drying and this will puil nails 
through the shingles and let them loose. 

Do not walk on roof unless necessary, as this will 
crack the shingles and loosen them around the nails, 
which will cause them to rot, and later the wind will 
blow the shingles off. GRANT STURMAN, 

Sturman Lumber Company. 


AN ‘‘ACROSTIC.’’ 
I—f your roof is not rainproof, why not fix it right? 


W—hile you think the matter over, let’s decide the 
thing tonight! 

I—ndeed our fathers laid pine shingles, some a sheet 
of paper now. 

I.—east expected to protect you, ‘‘serves a short time 
anyhow.’’ 

L—et us lay red cedar shingles, from the State of 
Washington. 


D—own five inches to the weather, saves in sheathing 
quite a sum. 

O—nly costs a trifle over what the paper would ‘‘so 
bum.’’ 


S—o it seems a settled question, when our shingle bill 
is paid. 

O—nly trouble with the other, if it’s paint and paper 
made. 





N—ever should man try it over, while a shingle is in 
sight. 

O—nee enough, for cheap protection, as it means a 
steady fight. 

W—ith eut nails to hold your shingles, you have done 
the job just right. 

J. A. DowLerR & Son, 
Centerville, Pa. 


A FEW COMMON SENSE SUGGESTIONS. 


ARCANUM, OHIO. 

A reasonably good roof may be made from a low 
grade shingle by extreme care in laying. Likewise the 
life of a roof made of highgrade shingles may be length- 
ened by careful laying and the observance of a few com- 
mon sense suggestions. 

Pitch and weathering—Never build a roof flatter than 
one-fourth pitch; one-third to one-half is better. Do 
not lay 16-inch shingles more than 5 inches to the 
weather nor 18-inch more than 514 inches to the weather. 
Always use 5 to 2-inch butts when the roof is flatter 
than one-half pitch. 

Lath or sheathing—Never use solid sheathing for a 
shingle roof. It retains the moisture and rots both 
sheathing and shingle. 

Mark the rafters according to the distance you wish to 
put the shingle to the weather. Use lath 2 inches or 214 
inches wide of sound quality and nail with 8d common, 
wire nail just above each mark on the rafters. Allow 
the lath to line each course in ease you do not line with 
chalk. . 

Treatment before using—If roof is to be stained dip 
the shingles by handfuls the space of two courses in 
creosote stain. If shingles are not to be stained set 
bundles on edge and water thoroughly at least twelve 
hours before using. - 

Nails and nailing—Use 3d zine coated cut iron nails, 
four pounds to the thousand shingles. Nail shingles 1% 
inch from each edge and never use more than two nails 
to the shingle. If shingle is over 8 inches wide split 
in half and nail as two shingles. In case of flat sawed 
shingles lay so that the water runs over the grain and 
not into it. 

Spacing—Leave 14 inch between shingles and do not 
break joints over a nail or joint in course below. Lap 
the shingles at least 2 inches over the joints in. the 
course below. re 

©. A. Rosssr, Secretary & General Manager, 
The W. F. Rosser Lumber Company. 
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DOUBT DESIRABILITY OF HANDLING HOUSE MATERIAL READY CUT. 


WIcHITA, KAN, 

For the local dealer in building materials to sell or for the 
eousumer to purchase shipments of lumber ready-cut for use 
in house pattern quantities is one of the new things that 
seems to have been sprung upon the public, which is not 

momically sound and it is probably for this reason that 
so far we have found no demand for this class of business. 
ty a local builder were to purchase a bill of ready-cut manu-- 

cture where we are doing business we think it would be 

cause he did not understand that there was no economy for 
him in the transaction; furthermore, that we would be to 
fame to some extent for not having seen that he had been 
wtter informed. 


\s the duties of business men are in the nature of service 
io the public this matter should be looked at mainly as it 
aay be of interest or benefit to the consumer. As a general 
proposition, that is except in cases where there is no nearby 
local dealer, such purchases by the builder will not be to 
his advantage nor to that of the local merchant or the many 
others composing and perhaps unconsciously aiding in the 
development of the local community. 


There is no one point of origin from which we can ship 
all of the materials used in the construction of an ordinary 
pbuilding. The local building material merchant assembles 
at the door of the consumer the various kinds of material 
irom cement to shingles from the four points of the compass, 
originating hundreds and sometimes thousands of miles 
apart, getting each particular kind in full carload lots at 
carload rates of freight and at the lowest railroad freight 
classification. He is able to furnish the exact sizes, lengths, 
kinds and quantities needed, with the best economy and the 
least possible waste to the consumer. In making his pur- 
chases in the usual way the consumer or builder can, from 
time to time, make such changes of plans as he may see fit, 
return unused, undamaged matcrials or get more, as may be 
required by circumstances; whereas, in the ready-cut plan 
materials unused for any reason will be of less value and 
may be entirely useless for any other purpose. A 2x6 cut 


into a rafter or a studding for a specific job could be used 
for no other purpose, whereas before it was mutilated it was 
suitable and without waste for scores of jobs and purposes. 

To assemble all the materials at some intermediate point 
for reshipment in one lot would be prehibitive. Every dealer 
knows that badly mixed orders, such as would be required 
for the ordinary house bill, can not be purchased at the orig 
inating point to as good advantage, nor will the shipment 
be made with as little delay as cars containing mostly one 
item. On account of stocks at mills the dealer may be able 
to purchase some item at one point to better advantage than 
at another point which makes poor economy for mixed ship- 
ments. There is a saving and conyenience for the builder 
in purchasing in the usual way that is not equaled by any 
other method. 

3uilding materials must be assembled somewhere in this 
manner for the consumer. If this is to be done at some 
point of ready-cut manufacture at a distance from the place 
where it is to be used it will then have to be reshipped to 
the point of consumption. In such case whether shipped in 
carlat quantities or less and with the probability of some of 
the material of a naturally low freight classification taking 
a higher classification necessitating the consumer paying for 
an extra amount of freight, the expense of rehandling at 
such point, and reshipping from there to destination will 
constitute a waste to the consumer in the expenses and 
charges that would not be necessary where the materials 
have been assembled by the local merchant in the home 
town. That the manufacturer of the ready-cut house mate- 
rial is going to charge for his service must not be overlooked 
and even if this cost of cutting materials should be slightly 
less than that paid to the local carpenter the cost of re- 
handling will be more than an offset; besides the local 
carpenter can not be wholly climinated even if the ready-cut 
material theory contemplates it. The materials of course 
have to be cut for each separate building, but for the reasons 
above shown the more economical method will be to do this 
at the final destination. 

There might be instances where the shipment of the ready- 





cut material will be necessary, but it will be unfortunate for 
the consumer because of the waste in the economy of time, 
convenience and cost. To illustrate: supposing a man should 
want a carload of coal, one-half of it to be anthracite from 
Pennsylvania and one-half soft coal from Colorado. ‘lo as 
semble it at some point and then reship on another rate of 
freight would make the cost to the consumer more than thi 
price charged by the local retail dealer, who makes his ship 
ments direct from point of origin to destination in ecarlot 
quantities and at the lowest through rates of freight. 

The wholesaler and the retailer in all kinds of merchandis¢ 


are performing an economic service for the publie that, if 


better understood, would be profitable to all and would help 


to bring about a better spirit of codperation. We make our 
purchases direct from the manufacturer, the shipments mov 
ing on the lowest freight rate obtainable. The few purchases 
that ought not to have been made in this manner come 
from some nearby distributing house that originally pur 
chased in that-way. As a rule the dealer in building mate 
rials gives the public a service difficult to improve upon, 
except perlfaps in the matter of details. 

A better plan that the local dealer may adopt to improve 
his service to the public will be to aid in securing architects’ 
designs for more modern construction. Then he ean let his 
customer make a selection and supply the necessary building 
materials in a more economical way than can be done by the 
ready-cut house pattern idea or any other plan now known 

' FF’. A. AMSDEN, 





Not According to Community’s Tastes. 

LIBERTY, Mo. 
We do not believe the people of our community would take 
kindly to ready-cut house proposition for the reason that 
we have not a ready-to-wear trade. People here build much 
better houses than the average, and like to build according 
to their own tastes. We are glad that this is so and trust 

that this condition will continue. 
JAMES COSTELLO, President, 
James Costello Lumber Company. 








YELLOW PINE SASH, DOOR AND BLIND MEN CONVENE. 


After Hearing Report on Ready-Cut Houses Members Discuss Combining this Feature with Own Business — 


About thirty factories were represented at the regu- 
lar summer meeting of the Yellow Pine Sash, Door & 
Blind Manufacturers’ Association, held on the Isle 
of Palms, off Charleston, S. C., August 6 and 7. In 
the absence of Chair- 
man T, W. Baxter, Will- 
iam M. Otis, of Colum- 
bia, 8S. C., presided. 

Immediately following 
the roll eail Secretary 
J. V. Lindsley of the 
association, read his re- 
port, in which he dealt 
extensively with the mat- 
ter of ready-cut houses. 
Mr. Lindsley had writ- 





ten to one of the mail 
order concerns and had 
log. In the letter that 
the company sent with 
its catalog it stated that 
Georgia would be made 
from the mill in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., but the 
ments are made direct |=" 
from the company’s mills 
in Michigan, Missouri, 
gon, The secretary said 
that if a mail order con- 
cern, selling ready-cut we 
houses, had enough busi- ere | 
ness to make arrange- — 
rents with sawmills all Gporar TOALE, AUGUSTA; 
for its business the Yel- ufacturing Company. 
low Pine Sash, Door & 
lind Manufacturers’ Association surely ought to inves- 
‘o the same company asking to be referred to customers 
i Georgia to whom shipments had already been made, 
ut as yet had received no reply. 
‘ary Lindsley gave the results of some figuring he had 
ione as to the approximate cost of one of these houses. 
‘te found that the lumber required to make ‘‘The 
‘396, can be profitably sold for about $280, which leaves 
vearly $115 to eut the different items to length, which 
sa very simple operation. In analyzing the mail order 
more simple than the company’s deseription would lead 
ene to believe. Nearly every one of the members of 
ihe association has a ecrosscut saw and can do all the 
‘oes nothing to shingles and trims only one end of the 
ding. For the houses the company gets one-third 
ash with the order and the rest ¢. o. d. 
why the mail order concerns did such an enormous busi- 
ess at prices far in excess of those asked by lumber- 
men, and that reason is that they put their proposition 


received from it a cata- 

shipments to points in 

letterhead said that ship- an 

Texas, Alabama and Ore- 

over the country to care General Manager Perkins Man- 
igate the possibilities of this business. He had written 
To show the immense profits in this business Secre- 

A\lamo,’? a house that the Lewis company sells for 

proposition he found the ready-cut house business much 

work necessary at a very low cost. The Lewis company 
Secretary Lindsley said he could see only one reason 

in attractive shape and in such a manner as to prohibit 






Association Name Changed. 





the securing of competitive bids. He believes the 
houses are poorly arranged and the rooms smaller than 
any customer would want if he realized just what he 
was getting, but few people have a clear idea of the 
size of any room when expressed in feet and inches, as 
is the case in these mail order catalogs. 

The secretary suggested that the association should 
thoroughly investigate the ready-cut house proposition 
to see if it would not be profitable for members to go 
into the business. He believed that if the association 
would get up a catalog as attractive as that put out by 
the mail order ready-cut houses, members could increase 
their sales to an enormous extent and would be able to 
use much short length material, which is cheaper than 
standard lengths and would be able to cut into short 
lengths crooked and broken pieces that now go to the 
waste pile. All the scraps could be cut into such items 
as bridging and could be sold at a price equally as high 
as is now obtained for good lumber. 

The secretary firmly believes that it would be a pay- 
ing proposition to compile a catalog and said he would 
be pleased to do all of the work and make all of the 
necessary drawings. The expense, if borne by any one 
concern, would be considerable, but divided among sixty 
it would not be excessive. 


In speaking of the name of the association Secretary 
Lindsley said he believed it was no longer descriptive 
of the body and said he thought it prevented the asso- 
ciation from expanding and made securing new members 
more difficult, as millwork manufacturers are under the 
impression that the association caters only to wholesale 
manufacturers of yellow pine, sash, doors and blinds. 
As a name that would make the securing of membership 
of southern mill owners more easy the secretary sug- 
gested that the members consider renaming the associa- 
tion ‘‘The Southern Millwork Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion.’’ 

The secretary’s report showed the present member- 
ship of the association to be sixty-two, while only two 
years ago it was twenty-seven. As a means of further 
increasing the membership he suggested that a commit- 
tee of two or three members from each locality be ap- 
pointed, whose duty it would be to correspond with and 
visit all nearby mills and make every possible effort to 
secure new members. 

Aun invitation of the Southern Pine Association to 
appoint a committee of not more than five members to 
visit mills belonging to the Southern Pine Association, 
in company with a committee from that association and 
at its expense to investigate methods of utilizing mill 
waste to the best advantage and to plan ways of codp- 
eration in the use of cut stock, was next brought up. 
The secretary suggested, that a committee be appointed 
at once. ; 

The investigation of members embarking in the ready- 
cut house business was referred to a committee composed 
of Lee Wert, chairman, of Chattanooga, Tenn., J. H. 
Balster, of Jacksonville, Fla., and J. C. Otis, of Colum- 
bia, S.C, 

The committee appointed to report immediately upon 
the new name was composed of George Toale, chairman, 
of Augusta, Ga., H. L. Gwinn, of Gadsden, Ala., and 
A. T. Griflin, of Goldsboro, N. C. The committee recom- 
mended the name ‘‘The Southern Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Manufacturers’ Association,’’ which was adopted. 





The secretary was instructed to learn the names of 
mills that are eligible to membership, and each member 
was requested to bring at least one other manufac- 
turer with him to the annual meeting to be held in 
November. A central 
committee of three will 
be appointed later to 
work out an idea for se- 
curing new members. 

H, L. Gwinn, as chair- 
man, George Teale and 
W. E. Wheeless, of 
Shreveport, La., and J. 
V. Lindsley, were ap- 
pointed a committee to 
meet with the Southern 
Pine Association to co- 
éperate in the matter of 
manufacturing cut stock. 
The secretary was au- 
thorized to proceed 
further in the investiga- 
tion of manufacturing 
costs and to furnish mem- 
bers with schedules show- 
ing an average cost of 
the different items of 
millwork. The use of 
birch panels as shown 
in the ‘‘Imperator’’ 
door in the ‘‘Southern 
Universal Catalog’’ wilt 
be discontinued, because 
the interests of southern 
manufacturers . demand 
that their products be 
made entirely from south- 





J. V. LINDSLEY, ATLANTA ; 
Secretary, Southern Sash, Door a PACE ita sats 
& Millwork Manufactrrers’ ern material. . The pan- 


els will be made of 3- 
3 ply laminated gum. 

With certain changes the ‘‘Store Front Portfolio’’ 
as compiled by the secretary, was approved. M. E. 
Dyess, as chairman, of Augusta, Ga., Lee Wert and J. 
C. Hambright, of Rock Hill, S. C., were appointed as a 
committee to handle all traffic questions that may arise 
in connection with the association work. 

Discussion showed that nearly all members used the 
new list on sash and doors as shown in the ‘‘ Southern 
Universal Catalog,’’ and this list was reaffirmed. 

G. M. Robeson, of Farmville, Va., gave a short talk, 
urging the manufacturers of yellow pine millwork to 
pay more attention to the selection of lumber used in 
making their doors and millwork and to take more care 
in the manufacture and grade of the same. 

Representatives of two large glass factories gave two 
interesting talks on the glass situation. It was shown 
there was considerable tendency to advance the price 
on window glass, owing to shortage of stock, curtailment 
of output and increased wage seales. 

L. Wetherhorn and A. H, Fischer, the entertainment 
committee, received a hearty vote of thanks for the 
splendid entertainment given the members. The annual 
meeting, November 10, will be held in Atlanta, Ga. 

Bathing, boating, fishing and dancing were among the 
amusements enjoyed by the mill men and visitors during 
the convention. 


Association. 
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USE OF FORESTS INCREASING. 


“Forest Service” Editor Reports National Woods Areas 
Rapidly Becoming Peoples’ Playgrounds. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 17.—Herbert A. Smith, 
editor of the Forest Service, has returned to Washing- 
ton after more than two months spent in the national 
forests of the Northwest, the Pacific coast and the 
Southwest. Mr. Smith’s tour had to do primarily with 
a study of problems connected with the recreation use 
of the National Forests and the maintenance of pure 
municipal water supplies from the national forests. 

During his tour he was especially pleased over the 
fact that everywhere the fire danger was apparently be- 
low normal. Said he: 


The fire season has practically passed on many national 
forests without any very serious outbreaks. In the North- 
west and the Pacific coast forests exceptionally heavy rains 
made up for the deficiency in snowfall last winter. In many 
cases the rains continued two weeks longer than usual. 
While this doubtless worked a considerable hardship to 
agriculturalists it certainly very largely reduced the fire 
danger. 


Discussing the recreation use of the forests, Mr. Smith 
said: 


I was hardly prepared to see so wide a use of the national 
forests for recreation purposes, and was greatly impressed 
with the importance of perpetuating numerous forest areas 
free of all encumbrances as a playground for the people. 
There are large numbers of families who spend their vaca- 
tion time in the woods and I saw many delightful summer 
homes. This naturally has a tendency to make the forests 
more accessible. It also would have a tendency to increase 
the fire hazard were it not for the fact that as a rule where 
families are in the habit of spending their vacation time in 
the forests they soon realize the importance of exercising 
care to see that fires are not started. 

In California especially I was impressed with the spirit of 
codperation between the rank and file of the citizens and the 
Forest Service employees. California is spending a lot of 
money on roads, which make the national forests more ac-- 
cessible to the people. The citizens “dig down” in their 
pockets to make personal contributions to pay for forest 
guards for one month, two months or during some other 
period of threatened fire danger. They also contribute liber- 
ally toward the building of trails and in other ways codp- 
erate actively. Large numbers of them make constant use of 
the forests for recreation purposes. 

I was deeply impressed while riding in an automobile in 
Washington State with two men who did not know I was 
connected with the Furest Service. One said to the other 
that the Forest Service men in the local field were “bully 
fellows,’ and added that “if you make a request of them 
they seem to take delight in granting it if at all possible.” 

This feeling was not confined to Washington State, but I 
found it wherever I went. I believe that local communities 
in which national forests are located are rapidly coming to 
feel that the aim and policy of the Government are to please 
and not to displease. ‘There is little criticism now where it 
was almost the exception years ago not to find prominent 
men criticizing the Forest Service. One reason for this 
doubtless was that many of the forest field men were young 
—the Service itself being new—and did not know how to 
handle the situation. Many of them undoubtedly lacked 
tact and were inclined to hold themselves aloof. Practically 
all of this spirit has disappeared as our men have acquired 
experience and now a happy spirit of codperation is the rule. 

A striking example of this is found in the Cleveland 
National Forest in southern California. For a long time it 
has been a problem with inhabitants of the Imperial Valley 
where to send their women and children for a change during 
the extreme heat of summer, which at times becomes almost 
unbearable. After a considerable search the Laguna Moun- 
tains in the Cleveland Forest were selected as promising 
most in the way of a site for summer homes. To reach it 
Imperial Valley dwellers must drive 100 miles by automo- 
bile, which is a short distance compared with the trips 
taken by many families heretofore. Our agents made a 
careful investigation and reported that the land in this 
region was valuable for agriculture, but much more valuable 
for recreation purposes, and that the timber standing on it 
was of more value standing when used for this purpose than 
cut and sold. The people at once took hold of the project. 
Organizations were formed to push it along and to codperate 
with the Forest Service in improving the road leading to 
Laguna Mountains and in getting the land in shape for sum- 
mer homes. We expect it to be ready for use next year. 

Mr. Smith said that one of the problems connected 
with the recreation use of the forests is to see that 
camps and home sites are not so located as to pollute 
streams from which municipalities secure their water 
supplies. With proper foresight, however, he is confident 
this problem wil! be solved without great difficulty. 





ACTIVELY BUILDING SHIPS. 


Gross Tonnage Under Construction in American Ship- 
yards Greatest in Country’s History. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 18.—Figures available at 
the Department of Commerce show that on July 1, 1915, 
there were under construction in American shipyards 
on the seaboard steel tonnage aggregating 288,701 
gross tons. The nearest approach to these figures oc- 
curred in 1901, when the merehant vessels under con- 
struction for ocean traffic aggregated 273,865 gross tons. 
July 1, last, sixty ships were under construction, against 





sixty-three on July 1, 1901, showing a considerably 
heavier average in tonnage. 

The tonnage building for the great lakes on July 1 
was not very large, amounting to a little less than 
10,000 gross tons. On July 1, 1907, the total tonnage 
under construction in this country was 400,000 gross 
tons, of which 253,949 tons were for use on the great 
lakes and 149,524 for coastwise and foreign service. 

A comparison of these figures from the standpoint 
of foreign and coastwise tonnage under construction in 
1915 is very encouraging to officials, some of whom see 
visions of the return of the stars and stripes to the 
seven seas on ships constructed in American shipyards. 

Of the sixty steel vessels under construction July 1 
of this year on the seaboard, twenty-one are bulk oil 
carriers, aggregating practically one-half of the ton- 
nage building; six are colliers, averaging 4,000 gross 
tons, and five are passenger steamers. 

The remaining vessels include eighteen cargo steam- 
ers built to carry freight in the merchant trade; five 
are tow-boats, two molasses carriers, one yacht and one 
steam barge. ‘The diversification of the American ship- 
building industry as shown by these figures also is 
pleasing to Government officials. 

The average speed of the ships under construction for 
coastwise and foreign service is only 10 to 11 knots. 
While this is hardly sufficient to make them capable of 
efficient codperation with the navy in the event of war, 
it is believed to be ample for subsidiary purposes and 
for the merchant service. The ships were not designed 
to compete with the great transatlantic passenger 
freighters. 

While the increase in the construction of ocean-going 
steamers is encouraging, it contains little of promise in 
the way of building up a great permanent merchant 
marine under the stars and stripes. Before the Ameri- 
can flag again can be seen in the ports of the world as 
it was in the early days substantial encouragement in 
the way of favorable legislation, in the form of a cash 
subsidy or its equivalent in some other form, must be 
given the shipbuilding industry. 

In this connection it is recalled that Germany was 
fast crowding Great Britain in the ports of the world 
at the outbreak of the European war. The rise of the 
German ocean trade was rapid. It is said that only 
persons who have traveled in the Far East as well as 
across the Atlantic Ocean can really appreciate the 
strides which Germany was making in foreign trade up 
to the end of July of last year. Only twenty-five years 
ago the ports of China and other eastern countries were 
served almost entirely by vessels flying the British flag. 
By the beginning of the twentieth century the Ger- 
man had ‘‘arrived’’ as a serious competitor with Great 
Britain for maritime honors in territory long practically 
monopolized by John Bull. 

The Germans applied to this problem their usual 
thoroughness. Scientific study was made of markets 
and credits, very careful attention being given to the 
kind and quality of goods demanded in various mar- 
kets. It was a battle royal from that time on, in a 
commercial sense, the Germans always endeavoring not 
only to introduce their products, but to supplant those 


_of other nations, more particularly by a superior accom- 


modation to local trade demands. 

The rapid development of the German merchant ma- 
rine was made possible by direct and substantial Gov- 
ernment aid. 


POINTS TO TRADE OPPORTUNITIES. 


Publication of Government Bureau Makes Known 
Sources of Prospective Orders for Lumbermen. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 17.—Commerce Reports, 
the daily publication of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce, 
is publishing a number of ‘‘trade opportunities’’ of 
interest to the lumber industry. Full information re- 
garding any or all of them can be had by interested 
persons on application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. In writing about these ‘‘oppor- 
tunities’? the individual numbers should be given in 
order to facilitate the sending of a reply. 

The following have appeared in ,the last few issues of 
Commerce Reports: 


Box material, No. 17,842.—An American consular officer 
in Brazil reports that a firm in his district desires to com- 
municate with American manufacturers of wooden boxes 
with a view to supplying material. Three samples of the 
wood may be examined at the bureau or its branch offices. 
Sample No. 1 is Brazilian pine, and is quoted at $165 per 
cubic meter c. i. f. New York; sample No. 2 is white pine, 
quoted at $170 per cubic meter c. i. f. New York; and sample 
No. 3 is cedar, quoted at $190 per cubic meter ec. i. f. New 
York. The wood is used largely for making cigar and per- 
fumery boxes. In placing orders, the inside measurements 
of boxes and thickness of wood desired should be clearly 
stated. 


Sash, doors and blinds, No. 17,888.—One of the commercial 
agents of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
reports that a director of a company in Brazil desires to 
correspond with American manufaeturers of window sash, 
doors, blinds etc. Quotations should be made ec. i, f. des- 
tination. He desires the sash etc. made of yellow pine and 
veneered woods. Correspondence, catalogs etc. may be in 
English. 


Woodenware and hardware, No. 17,811—An American co... 
sular officer in Belgium writes that a syndicate of prominen; 
business men in his district has informed him of its purpos» 
to undertake the reconstruction of a number of buildings, 
The syndicate desires to receive bids for window sash, doors, 
flooring, blinds etce., also locks, hinges, nails, and all kinds 
of hardware to be used in such construction work. 

Lumber and railway supplies, No. 17,847.—One of the comn- 
mercial agents of the bureau reports that the superintenden: 
of a tramway and power company in Brazil desires to receiy: 
c. i. f. quotations on seasoned white ash, 4 by 44% by 10 feet 
seasoned white oak of the same dimensions; and first ani 
second grade white ash and white oak boards 4 by 4 feet. 
The timber must be thoroughly dried. The man also desire; 
to receive catalogs relative to car fixtures and railwa; 
supplies. 

taper, No. 17,856.—One of the commercial agents writ 
that a business man in Brazil desires to receive samples, 
c. i. f. prices etc., on American-made paper. A 90-day credit 
term is desired. Bank references are offered. 

Lumber, No. 17,850.—One of the commercial agents re- 
ports that a firm in Brazil desires to receive samples and 
ce. i. f. quotations cn seasoned white ash 4 by 4% by 1» 
feet, and white oak 4 by 4% by 10 feet; first and second 
grade white ash and white oak 4 by 4. 

Bow shooks, No. 17,841.—A large fruit preserver in Brazi! 
informs one of the commercial agents of the bureau that he 
desires to receive c. i. f. quotations on box shooks made ot 
Washington and Oregon softwoods. 

Bow shovks, No. 11,839.—One of the commercial agents r< 
ports that a company in Brazil desires to receive c. i. f. 
quotations on box snooks. It desires to receive samples of 
shooks made of Washington and Oregon softwoods. 

Wooden pipes and tanks, No. 17,892.—One of the com 
mercial agents writes that a firm in Brazil desires to receive 
catalogs and full information relative to wooden pipes and 
_— The firm desires to act as an agent. References are 
offered. 

Wood, No. 17,918.—A firm in Argentina writes an Amer- 
ican consular officer that it is interested in securing wood 
in thin sheets as per sample which may be examineed at the 
bureau or its branch offices. The firm believes that large 
quantities of such material could be used in the manufacture 
of receptacles for yerba mate. Samples and prices should 
be sent at once. Correspondence should be in Spanish. 

Wood pulp etc., No. 17,928.—A firm in Brazil has re 
quested one of the commercial agents of the bureau to supply 
the names and addresses of American manufacturers and 
exporters of wocd pulp of various grades. Samples are 
desired. A credit term of ninety days is desired. 

Flooring, No. 17,919—One of the commercial agents re- 
ports that a firm in Brazil desires to receive c. i. f. quota- 
tions on yellow pine flooring 14, 16, or 20 centimeters wide. 
The firm also desires to communicate with mills cutting 
commercial longleaf pine. Reference is given. 4 

Railway ties, shingles etc., No. 17,930—The Department of 
Commerce is in receipt of a letter from a business man in 
Canada stating that he desires to communicate with Amer 
ican exporters of railway ties, shingles, doors, window sash 
ete. The ties should be of hard and softwood and have the 
following dimensions: Four inches by_8 inches by 8 feet, 
10 inches by 10 inches by 9 feet, and 5 inches by 5 inches 
by 9 feet. 

Naval stores, lumber etc., No. 17,910—A firm of importers 
in Brazil informs one of the commercial agents that it de- 
sires to correspond with manufacturers of naval stores and 
longleaf pine lumber. - 


TO DISCUSS USE OF BOX LUMBER. 


Chicago Association to Hear Talk on Promoting 
Consumption of Wood for Containers. 





The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago will hold 
an important meeting on the fourth floor of the Lum- 
ber Exchange Tuesday, August 24. ‘Luncheon will be 
served promptly at 12:15 p. m., following which H. E. 
Christenson, of Milwaukee, will address the members 
of the association on the subject of ‘‘How to Extend 
and Promote the Use of Box Lumber.’’ Following 
Mr. Christenson’s talk will be a discussion in which 
the members are invited to participate. 

A. Fletcher Marsh, chairman of the traffic committee, 
will also talk regarding Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion hearing concerning the reclassification of lumber 
and lumber products. The members are urged to make 
an effort to attend this meeting, for it is one of deep 
interest to all lumbermen. 

In talking over this matter this week one of the 
prominent lumbermen in Chicago said that it was 
time to wake up the lumbermen of the country. Rail- 
roads are asking advances in rates, also various 
changes in lumber classification. It was his impression 
that the business in its present condition could not 
stand any advances. He thought that if a portion of 
the losses of the railroads were stopped it would help 
their financial condition. He asked the following per- 
tinent question: ‘‘Why not reduce the amount of 
damage claims which are allowed by the railroads 
every year?’’ Continuing he said. 


According to reports made at the twenty-fourth annual 
convention of the Freight Ciaim Association, recently held 
in Chicago, claims amounting to $37,000,000 were settled by 
American and Canadian railroads in the fiscal year of 1914. 
The claims presented to the roads for settlement in the 1914 
fiscal year were the largest recorded in the history of Amer- 
ican railroading. The 200 delegates to that convention tried 
to perfect shipping rules and regulations that will cut down 
losses due, both to the shippers’ fault in inadequate packing 
and the carriers’ fault in improper handling. It was asserted 
that the high cost of lumber has led to excessive losses in 
shipment, many houses preferring to ship in flimsy crates and 
packing cases and in case of injury to goods trust to gouging 
the loss out of the carriers. The assertion regarding the high 
cost of lumber is untrue. It is rather the cheap cost of 
unsuitable substitutes. 

The railroads should not be required to accept freight unless 
the container is so constructed and is strong enough so that 
in any mixed car of ordinary miscellaneous freight it can be 
stored anywhere or piled indiscriminately, either at the bot- 
tom of the car, in the center, or on top. If piled on the bot- 
tom of the car it should be capable of supporting the load 
above it, without being mashed, crushed or dented, regard- 
less of what the load above consists of, whether an iron gear, 
a keg, barrel or pail, iron bars, pick axes, heavy hardware, 
a piece of furniture, or another box. It should also be able 
to withstand the shifting and rubbing incidental to ordinary 
movement of freight, without getting ripped or torn. It 
should protect its contents from damage in case of rain, 
snow or dampness, and should not collapse cr get mushy if 
it gets wet. These are a few of the conditions affecting a 
freight shipping container. 

The wooden box will come up to every requirement as a 
satisfactory and safe freight container and we therefore 
should advocate and promote its use in any and every 
legitimate manner. Thus we will assist the railroads to re- 
duce their losses and claims, further the increased consump- 
tion of low grade lumber, and benefit the railroads also in 
this way with this added tonnage. 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen a 





COMMISSION REDUCES WALNUT RATE. 


Complaint of Iowa Lumber Concern Wins—Tariffe 
Suspended Pending Investigation Reaffirmed. 


[By ODELL.] 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 17.—In a decision just 
handed down the Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
that a reasonable proportional rate on walnut lumber 
from Des Moines, Iowa, to the Mississippi River for 
the future will be 114% cents per 100 pounds, and that 
from Des Moines to Norfolk and Newport News over the 
lines of the Wabash Railroad and its connections and the 
Burlington Railroad and its connections the joint rate on 
walnut logs for export should not exceed the rate on 
the same commodity from Kansas City to Norfolk and 
Newport News by more than 2 cents per 100 pounds. 

This decision followed the filing of a complaint by 
the Des Moines Saw Mill Company against the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railroad Company and connections, 
alleging that existing rate arrangements are unrea- 
sonable. The present proportional commodity rate ap- 
plied to shipments of walnut lumber from Des Moines 
to Mississippi River crossings when destined to points 
east of the Ilinois-Indiana State line is 1214 cents, or 
a differential of 3 cents over the rate of 9144 cents per 
100 pounds on common lumber. This is reduced 1 cent 
per 100 pounds by the commission’s decision, which is 
a compromise, the complainant having contended that 
walnut lumber should take the common lumber rate 
from Des Moines. 

The differential of 2 cents over the Kansas City rates 
to Norfolk and Newport News on shipments from be- 
yond Des Moines for export amounts to a reduction in 
the existing rate from 36.8 to 29 cents per 100 pounds. 

In its opinion the commission says: 


Complainant buys walnut logs of various grades and di- 
mensions, ships them to Des Moines, and there separates 
them into logs fit for export, or for shipment to veneer 
makers in the United States, and logs of low grade suitable 
for its own purposes. The latter are sawed by complainant 
into boards from 2 to 2% inches thick, which are cut into 
rough blanks approximating in outline gunstocks and gun- 
stock parts. The grain is followed and knots or other imper- 
fections are avoided. * * * All of the pieces are mere 
blanks or blocks and need further working before they can 
be used for any purpose. 


Defendants serving Des Moines instruct complainant to bill 
its products as ‘Walnut dimension lumber, pieces.” East of 
the Mississippi River complainant’s billing is sometimes 
changed by the defendants’ inspectors to read “‘gunstocks in 
the rough,” on which the rate is 8 cents per 100 pounds 
higher than the proportional rate on lumber from and to 
the same points. The eastern carriers, however, upon claims 
presented by complainant based on the lumber rate, make 
refund to complainant on the basis of the proportional rate 
on lumber from the Mississippi River to destination. 


The western classification, which governs from Des Moines 
to the Mississippi River, rates finished gunstocks only. The 
oflicial classification first, second, and third class ratings 
apply, respectively, on less-than-carload shipments of gun- 
stocks, finished, in packages; in the white, in bundles, crates, 
or boxes; and in the rough, in bundles, crates, or boxes. 
The rating on gunstocks in the rough, carloads, is sixth 
class, minimum 34,000 pounds. Gunstocks, in the white, 
in carloads, are rated fourth class, minimum 30,000 pounds. 
The pieces of walnut shipped by complainant are loaded into 
cars separately without packing. 

Upon all of the facts disclosed we find that complainant’s 
shipments of pieces of walnut properly are ratable as wal- 
nut dimension lumber, pieces. 

Complainant asks also for through rates from Des Moines 
to points taking the Boston rate basis, lower than the 
through rates on common lumber. * * No basis is 
shown for any lower rates on complainant’s product than 
on walnut lumber, and the allegation that through rates 
make lower on Chicago than on the Mississippi River ad- 
mittedly is unfounded at the present time. 

‘The Wabash Railroad and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad serve both Kansas City and Des Moines. 
Defendants in connection with the Wabash and the Bur- 
linston, their eastern connections, maintain joint propor- 
tional rates of 27 cents per 100 pounds on walnut logs 
and lumber from Kansas City, when from beyond, to Nor- 
folk and Newport News, Va., for export. No joint rates are 
miintained on the same commodities from Des Moines to 
Norfolk or Newport News; only a combination through rate 
based on the proportional rates applicable to and from the 
Mississippi River which aggregates 36.8 cents. Complainant 
competes with shippers located at Kansas City in the pur- 
chase and sale of walnut logs for export and the adjustment 
is said to prejudice complainant unduly. Upon the facts 
disclosed we find that any through rate on walnut logs and 
lumber from Des Moines, when from beyond, to Norfolk or 
Newport News over the Wabash or Burlington and their 
eastern connections higher than the rate contemporaneously 
maintained by the same carriers from Kansas City for export 
by more than 2 cents per 100 pounds, subjects complainant 
and the city of Des Moines to undue and unreasonable preju- 
dice and disadvantage. 


The new rates will become effective October 15. 

In another decision the commission holds that the 
carriers have justified the proposed withdrawal of 
through rates on lumber from points of origin in Ar- 
kansas to Louisville, Ky., Cincinnati, Ohio, and Evans- 
ville, Ind. The tariffs proposing the withdrawal of 
through rates were filed by the Frisco and other roads. 
‘he commission suspended them pending an investiga- 
tion, the last suspension being until November 1. The 
Suspension order is automatically vacated and the rates 





will become effective September 1. In its opinion the 
commission says: 


The rates proposed would increase the present rates 3 
cents to Evansville and Louisville, 2 cents to Cincinnati. 
The witness for the Frisco testified that rates from lumber 
producing points west of the Mississippi River to Evansville, 
Louisville ,and Cincinnati are normally on the basis of tne 
lowest combination on Memphis or Thebes and that the 
present rates were establisned as exceptional rates to mect 
the competition of the barge lines. ‘Tne rates are said to 
be abnormally low and provocative of complaints from lumber 
dealers shipping from points in southeastern Missouri. ‘lney 
will be used also, the same witness added, in comparison to 
force down other rates and the Frisco can better afford to 
surrender the business moving from the points of origin to 
the destinations involved to tne barge lines, which are still 
in operation, than run the risk of general reductions from 
points in southeastern Missouri. Comparisons of lumber 
rates from northern Arkansas and soutneastern Missouri 
points to the destinations involved were submitted, intenued 
to show that the present rates are abnormally low and that 
the proposed rates are reasonable. All the rates compared 
are higher than the rates in issue, and in most instances 
apply to shorter distances. 

Protestants insist that there has been no change in condi- 
tions since May, 1912, to warrant the increase proposed, 
and that the lumber business is so depressed that tne traffic 
can not bear higher rates. ‘They deny that the basis of 
rates from points west of the Mississippi River to Ohio 
River crossings is Mississippi River combination, citing 
through rates from points in eastern Arkansas lower tnan 
any gateway combination. They concede, however, that the 
river combinations torm the general basis of rates to points 
in central freight association territory. 

Upon the record we find that respondents have justified 
the proposed cancelation of the joint rates involved, and the 
suspension orders will be vacated. 


Reparation Awarded. 


The commission announces the award of reparation 
on account of overcharges in the following instances: 

Bristol Door & Lumber Company vs. Norfolk & Western, 
$430.51, with interest at the rate of 6 percent from F[eb- 
ruary 1, 1912. 

Peter McCain Lumber Company vs. Norfolk & Western, 
$628.58, with interest from May 1, 1912. 

Paxton Lumber Company (Inc.) vs. Norfolk & Western, 
$79.15, with interest from November 1, 1911. 

Bristol Door & Lumber Company vs. Southern Railway, 
$100.25, with interest from January 15, 1912. 

Peter McCain Lumber Company vs. Southern Railway, 
$89.30, with interest from October 1, 1911. 

Paxton Lumber Company vs. Southern Railway, $59.86, 
with interest from March 1, 1912. 

The Henry Davis Lumber Company, of Portland, Ore., 
has filed a complaint against the Northern Pacific, Bur- 
lington and Sante Fe roads, requesting reparation aggre- 
gating $147 on account of an alleged overcharge on a 
shipment of long timber from Doty, Wash. 

The L. A. Strobel Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, man- 
ufacturer of hardwood moldings and frames, has filed a 
complaint with the commission for reparation from the 
Illinois Central Railroad. The company shipped a con- 
signment to Costa Rica, which was held up in New 
Orleans by a plague quarantine and returned to Cin- 
cinnati against the company’s order. Later the goods 
were forwarded via New York to Costa Rica, at an 
increase in freight charges of from $21 to $84. The 
company claims it asked the Ilinois Central to transfer 
the shipment to Galveston which would have saved the 
company considerable freight charges. 


Denies Petition for Modification of Order. 


In a formal opinion the commission has denied a peti- 
tion filed by the Sibley, Lake Bisteneau & Southern 
Railway Company for a modification of its orders in 
the tap-line case authorizing an increase of divisions 
and reparation to the petitioner. In its original opinion 
the commission recognized the Sibley, Lake Bisteneau & 
Southern as a common carrier tapline, but found that it 
could not lawfully receive divisions from its connecting 
trunk lines on the product of the proprietary mill in 
excess of 1 cent per 100 pounds. The petitioner in ask- 
ing for a reheating contended that this allowance was 
inadequate for the service performed. Following the 
filing of a motion for a rehearing the commission was 
convinced that the proprietary mill had discontinued 
lumbering operations and vacated its order of Novem- 
ber 10, 1913, so far as it related to this company. 
Petitioner alleged a loss of revenue aggregating $1,000 
a month and that the connecting trunk lines owe the 
Sibley, Lake Bisteneau & Southern $31,000 on the basis 
of the old divisions. 

The commission says: 

The alleged loss of revenue is apparently based on the 
original allowance of 1 cent per 100 pounds. On the basis 
of the maximum divisions fixed by the order of July 29, 
1914, which are made applicable to shipments moving sub- 
sequent to April 30, 1912, the revenue derived from ship- 
ments of lumber and forest products would be increased 
from 50 percent. to 150 percent over that derived from the 
original allowance. On the product of the proprietary mill, 
which is located 51% miles from the junction, the division 
applicable is 11% cents per 100 pounds and on the product 
of the independent mills located from 12 to 25 miles from 
the junction 2 cents and 2% cents per 100 pounds. It is 
assumed that a readjustment with the petitioner will be 
made on that basis by its trunk-line connections. 

The real issue now presented for determination is whether 
or not the commission shall modify its order of November 
10, 1913, and make the dismissal of the Sibley, Lake Bis- 
teneau & Southern Railway Company effective as of May 1, 
1912, thus relieving it from the force and effect of any 
and all orders heretofore entered in this proceeding. 


. 





The conclusions of the commission announced in its 
original and supplemental reports herein were reached after 


a careful review of the whole record and the modifications 
made in the second supplemental report are in conformity 
with the decision of the Supreme Court as_ hereinbefore 


stated. There is no evidence to warrant the readjustment 
demanded by petitioner of the divisions in effect 


between 
May 1, 1912, and November 10, 1913, 


In an unreported opinion the commission authorizes 
the Seabcard Air Line and connections to increase from 
10.4 to 11 cents per 100 pounds the rate on lumber from 
Lake City aud Watertown, Fla., to Americus, Ga., The 
railroads filed tariffs stating a rate of 1214 cents. The 
commission says: 

The present rate of 10.4 cents per 100 pounds to Ameri 
cus violates the long-and short-haul rule of the fourth sec 
tion of the act to regulate commerce for points between 
Lake City and the Georgia State line, and also for points 
between Cordele and Americus. The adjustment is not pro- 
tected by any appropriate application for relief. It would 
be remedied by the proposed rate involved, but only at the 
expense of new violations of the long-and_ short-haul 
rule. 

The commission has granted the application of M. P. 
Washburn, agent, for authority to provide in connection 
with the rates stated in his tariff, I. C. C. No. 153, on 
lumber and other articles taking the same rates and 
telephone and telegraph poles, carloads, that class rates 
will not apply thereon, but that in the absence of specific 
commodity rates combination rates will apply without 
observing the long-and short-haul rule on lumber ship- 
ments from Ohio and Mississippi river crossings. 

The commission also has granted an application of 
Agent Washbura for authority to revise through rates 
for the transportation of lumber and related articles 
from producing points south of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers and east of the Mississippi River to points located 
beyond Ohio and Mississippi river crossings so they will 
correspond with changes in lumber rates permitted by 
the commission in its recent finding regarding lumber 
shipments from southeastern territory. 

The Byrd Matthews Lumber Company and the Wil- 
liam B. Morse Lumber Company, of Rochester, N. Y., 
with timberlands in the vicinity of Helen, Ga., have 
filed a complaint against the Gainesville & Northwest- 
ern, Mobile & Ohio, Pennsylvania and other roads, alleg- 
ing an unfair rate adjustment on shipments of hard- 
wood lumber that practically closes to complainants the 
profitable markets at Louisville, Ky., Evansville, Ind., 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Pittsburgh, Pa. For example, the 
rate from Helen to Cincinnati is 23 cents while the rate 
from Murphy, N. C., to Cincinnati on the same class of 
lumber is only 18 cents, Complainants ask for the 
establishment of an 18-cent rate from Helen to Cincin- 
nati, and for similar reductions in existing rates to the 
other points named. 


TO PARTICIPATE IN ORGANIZATION OF NA- 
TIONAL TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 17.—John W. McClure, presi- 
dent of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, left 
for Chicago last night where he will participate in the 
steps which are being taken looking to the launching 
of a traffic organization of national scope. This ques- 
tion has been discussed for some time but the necessity 
of perfecting immediate organization has been brought 
to a head by the seventeen questions propounded by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It will require, ac- 
cording to Mr. McClure, a much longer time than the 
commission has given for the answering of these ques- 
tions and it is his opinion, as, well as that of other ex- 
perienced lumbermen, that, if the lumber people, here 
and elsewhere, show a disposition to organize and to 
undertake to put forth the necessary efforts to answer 
these questions, fairly and accurately, the commission 
will give whatever additional time is required. 


THEY WENT “WHALING” INSTEAD. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 16.—Accompanying this 
story is a picture of two popular lumbermen, -in the lan- 
guage of the police, 
‘‘caught with the 
goods.’’ 

With the very 
best intentions in 
the world R. S&S. 
Boyd, who runs the 
Boyd Lumber Com- 
pany at Boydville, 
Ga., and T. A. Gas- 
kin, sales manager 
of the MHenderson- 
Wait Lumber Com- 
pany at Careyville, 
Fla., came to Jack- 
sonville the other 
day to attend a 
meeting of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association. 
Both gentlemen 
wanted to go right 
straight home after 
the meeting, but an 
R. S. BOYD; evil genius in the 
Boydville, Ga. person of E. H. 

Harrell, secretary of 
the association, whispered bewitching words into their 
ears. They iistened to his siren song about the way the 
fish were biting at Mayport, and there they went instead 
of home. 

The string of sheephead shown in the cut is only a 
small part of the catch. Mr. Harrell, who had charge of 
a second string of fish that reached from his shoulder to 
his heels, dodged out of camera range just as the shutter 
clicked, which by no means alters the fact that he was 
fishing. 











T. A. GASKIN ; 
Careyville, Fla. 
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ACTIVITIES OF VARIOUS LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS. 





Elaborate Entertainment Program for National Commissary Managers — Columbia River 
Loggers Meet—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers Appoint Standing Committees. 





August 24—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, Lumber Ex- 
change, luncheon and discussion on “How to Extend the 
Greater Use of Box Lumber.” 


August 24-26—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


September 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 
September 21-23—Carriage Builders’ National Association 
Central Armory, Cleveland,. Ohio. Annual meeting. 
October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 
October 20—American Forestry Association, L 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. 
meeting. 
October 20-22—National Implement & Vehicle 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 


October 21-28—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM OUTLINED. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 19.—The 
charge of arrangements for the entertainment of dele- 
gates to the convention of Natonal Commissary Man- 
Association which will be held here next week, 
Monday of this week will meet every other 
day to receive suggestions for the improvement of the 
program, It is the intention to give the visitors the 
best possible of a time during their stay. The enter- 
tainment program is outlined as follows: 

Tuesday, August 24—Dinner at Chester Park, 6:50 p. mn. 
Special stunts have been arranged, but will not be announced 
until that evening. This is for the men. The ladies will 
be taken to the Lyric Theater by the special ladies’ com 
mittee, where they will be shown views of Cincinnati in 
addition to the regular theater attractions. 

Wednesday, August 25—Banquet for the men at the Hotel 
Gibson in the evening, with cabaret and special entertain- 


Panama-Pacific 
Special 


Association, 





local committee in 


agers 


beginning 


ment. For the ladies a morning automobile tour of the 
city’s suburbs ending with a luncheon at the Zoological 


Garden club house. 

Thursday, August 26—Dutch lunch and smoker for the 
commissary buyers, at the Business Men’s Club at 8:30 p. m., 
with special musical program and cabaret. For the ladies a 
tour through the shopping district. 

The local committee announces that many special 
features will accompany each event on the entertainment 
program, which will be held without advance announce- 
ment as surprises for the guests. 








COLUMBIA RIVER LOGGERS MEET. 
PorTLAND, ORE., Aug. 14.—The Cclumbia River Log- 
Association at its August meeting transacted little 
business outside of routine matters and as for reports 
in regard to the log situation they were much the same 
as at the preceding meeting, that the supply of logs in 
the water is ample to fill the demand and that the demand 
is in volume about equal to that of the several months 
past, although there seems a little better tone. Most 
of the camps selling logs in the open market are idle 
or running very light. It is not regarded likely that 
much will be done till fall. 


gers 





ST. LOUIS ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE MEETS. 

St. Lovis, Mo., Aug. 17.—The organization commit- 
tee composed of two each from the wholesalers, manu- 
facturers, retailers and the hardwood interests, which 
is getting the by-laws of the Lumbermen’s Exchange in 
shape for the federation organization, met in the office 
of its attorney Monday afternoon to hear the proposed 
changes read. A few more details were wanted, so the 
committee did not pass judgment on the changes. As 
soon as the data desired are obtained there will be an 
other called meeting. 








ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES NAMED. 


Standing Bodies of Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers 
Announced and Their Duties Begun. 





CapILLAc, Micu., Aug. 16.—President Charles T. 
Mitchell, of .the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Association, has announced the appointment of the 
standing committees of that association and these with 
the officers and directors elected at the meeting held at 
Mackinae Island on July 17 have assumed their various 
duties 


and are active in the work of the association. 
The standing committees appointed by President 
Mitchell are as follows: 

Market Conditions Committee—W. C. Hull, chairman, 
Traverse City; John C. Ross, Bay City; G. von Platen, 
Grand Rapids; Osear L. Larson, Manistee; M. D. Olds, Che- 
boygan; O. S. Hawes, Detroit; C. A. Bigelow, Bay City; C. 


R. Abbott, Cadillac; J. D. Staples, Gladstone; Bruce Odell, 
Manistique; A. C. Wells, Menominee. 


Grading Rules Committee—W. L. Saunders chairman, Cad 


illac; D. H. Day, Glen Haven; N. R. Wentworth, Bay City; 
R. S. Richardson, Bay City; W. L. Martin, Cheboygan ; oc: 


W. Hanson, Grayling; Herman Kunert, Newberry. 
Legislative Committee—F. A. Richardson, engage A 
pena; W. D. Young, Bay City; R. H. Rayburn, Alpena; C., I 
Worcester, Chicago; H. hallow. Cadillac, 
Railroad Committee—N. M. Langdon, 
lona; W. T. Culver, Ludington; George M. 


1- 
a 


chairman, Mance 
Clifton, Manistee ; 


N. R. Wentworth, Bay City; Bruce Green, Cadillac; T. W. 
Hanson, Grayling; J. B. Deutsch, Big Bay. 
Forest Fire Committee—F. LL. Michelson, chairman, 


Johannesburg; C. A. Bigelow, Bay City; W. K. 
falo; R. W. Smith, Manistee; W. L. Saunders, 
W. Hanson, Grayling; M. D. Reeder, Boyne City. 


Employer's Liability Committee—R. H. Rayburn, 


Jackson, Buf- 
Cadillac; O. 


chair- 


man, Alpena; A. W. Newark, Cadillac ; ; W. N. McLeod, Gar- 
net; W. C. Hull, Traverse City; F. ey Michelson, Johannes- 
burg. 


At the meeting at Mackinae Island one of the most 
important subjects discussed was that of taxation of 


timber and cutover lands, and as a result of the dis- 
cussion it was decided to appoint a committee consisting 
of one member from each county to get together at a 
later date to discuss this question then take up with the 
State Tax Commission the matter with a view of pre- 
senting the timberholders’ side of the ease. In aceord- 
ance with the resolution adopted President Mitchell has 
appointed the members of the committee with T. W. 
Hanson, of Grayling, as chairman, who will call a meet- 
ing of this committee at an early date. The members 
of the committee are as follows: 

I’. L. Michelson, Johannesburg; C. H. Worcester, Chicago ; 
D, Hf. Day, Glen Haven; R. E. McLean, Wells; W. T. Culver, 
Ludington; W. <- Jackson, Buffalo; F. L. Richardson, Al- 
pena ; Henry Ballou, Cadillac; H. M. Stack, Masonville ; J. 
B. Deutsch, Big Bay; J. Shipp, Gaylord; J. P. Bushong, 
Gladstone; W. D. Young, Bay City; C. V. R. Townsend, 
Negaunee; W. P. Porter, East Jordan : A. C. Wells, Menomi- 


nee; ‘I. J. Elton, Manistee; Bruce Odell, Manistique ; John 
C. Ross, Bay City; Herman Kunert, Newberry; W. L. Saun- 
ders, Cadillac; L. M. Richardson, Raco; R. me Smith, Manis- 
tee; H. K. Loud, Charles; A. E. Michelson, Grayling ; W. L. 
Martin, Cheboygan; W. L. Martin, Boyne City: E. J. Lob- 
dell, Onaway; J. T. Wylie, Saginaw; N. M. Langdon, Mance- 
lona; Herman Lunden, Gaylord. 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION REPORTS. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Aug. 16.—The weekly report on 
the order file of 144 yellow pine sawmills, issued by the 
Southern Pine Association shows 4,817 cars of new 
business booked, 4,548 ears shipped, and 16,058 ears 
unfilled orders on hand for the week ended August 14. 





SHIPS HEMLOCK FOR EXPERIMENTS. 

OSHKOSH, WiIs., Aug. 17.—The Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has completed the 
shipment of small hemlock boards 6 inches wide, 12 
inches long and 4 inch thick to be used by Dr. H. von 
Schrenk, consulting engineer of the National Iumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, at St. Louis in his special 
apparatus for testing the relative resistance of hemlock 
to fire as compared with other woods. The purpose is 
to determine on some practical fireproofing material 
which though not intended to prevent wood from burn- 


— 


ing is sought to prevent the development of flame wien 
the hemlock comes into contact with heat. 





OSHKOSH, WIs., Aug. 17.—Secretary O. T. Swan, of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur.:s’ 
Association, has received a series of questions from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission relating to freight rates 
on lumber. The commission has started an investigation 
of the rates, classifications, rules and practices relating 
to the transportation of lumber and Jumber products, 





‘“‘THE MODERN LUMBERMAN.’’ 


Under the above caption the National Lumber Mauiu 
facturers’ Association has published in book form the 
proceedings of the thirteenth annual meeting held at 
San Francisco, May 12 and 13 of this year. This is 
the official report of the meeting and contains all of 
the addresses in full. The book, which is for si:le 
by the association at $1 a copy, is a most interesting 
compilation and would be a valuable addition to the 
library of every lumberman, whether manufacturer, 
wholesaler or retailer. 





TO STUDY LUMBER RATES. 
The executive committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association met in Chicago on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of this week and passed a resolu- 


tion authorizing President Downman of the associa- 
tion to ask each affiliated association to appoint a 


committee with full power to act for the purpose of 
studying the situation of lumber rates and elassifica- 
tions. This action was caused by the circular letter 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission August 
2». It was also the general consensus that the com- 
mittees from the affiliated associations, together with 
the president of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association as chairman, be constituted the com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to have full charge of the presentation of the 
case to the commission when the hearings begin. Co- 
operation from all other branches of the industry is 
asked and informal conferences already held on the 
subject indicate that such codperation will be heartily 
entered into. 

The executive committee of the trade extension de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association met on Wednesday and did considerable 
detail work. Several applications for the position of 
construction engineer were considered, but the ap- 
pointment of the man to fill this position will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 





PINE LUMBER AND BOX MEN IN JOINT MEETING. 





North Carolina Manufacturers Confer at Eastern Summer Resort—Closer Co-operation 
Urged and Support of Trade Extension Plans Recommended. 





[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Aug. 18.—Meetings 
North Carolina Pine Association and the North Carolina 
Pine Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Association were 
held here today beginning at 11 o’clock in the morning 
at the Hotel Chelsea. The meetings were well attended 
and hoth were of more than ordinary interest. The 
North Carolina Pine Association was called to order 
by President Nathan O’Berry, of Goldsboro, N. C., and 
Secretary W. B. Roper, of Norfolk, Va., read the min- 
utes of the last meeting. 

The first business before the members was the report 
of the trade extension committee, made by Chairman 
A. T. Gerrans, of Newbern, 8. C. This committee fav- 
orably recommended that this association aid in the 
work of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in its trade extension department and urged an 
appropriation for that purpose. This report was ably 
represented by Chairman Gerrans but final action on 
the matter was postponed until the next meeting of 
the association so as to allow the members to become 
fully acquainted with the proposition and prepared to 
vote on .the question of making an appropriation. 

D. O. Anderson, of Marion, S. C., chairman of the 
advertising committee, gave an outline of the results 
from the present advertising campaign. These have 
been so favorable that several members who heretofore 
have been lukewarm in the matter are now optimistic. 


of the 


C. I. Millard, of Norfolk, Va., gave a resume of the 
hearing before the Federal Trade Commission at its 


recent meeting in Chicago. 

Charles Hill, of New York, chairman of the trans- 
portation committee, brought up the subject of reclas- 
sification of lumber and lumber products, which was 
generally discussed. President O’Berry appointed Mr. 
Hill as chairman of a committee with authority to select 
the other members to attend the Chicago conference on 
this subject 

Owing to a 
Camp a new 


vacancy 
vice 


caused by the death of R. J. 
president for Virginia was elected, 


J. L. Camp being chosen for this position. 
The date for the next meeting was left to be fixed 
hy the president and secretary, and the meeting ad- 


journed at 12:40 P. M. 
Box and Shook Manufacturers. 


The meeting of the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook 
Manufacturers’ Association was called to order by W. 
L. Rice with thirty-four members present. The minutes 
of the previous meeting were read by R. W. Jordan, 
secretary. 

After some routine business was disposed of a lengthy 
discussion was had on the question of reclassification of 
lumber and lumber products, this being supplemented 
by a talk on the subject by F. C. Gifford, of Chicago, 





secretary of the National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers. A committee was appointed to attend the 
Chicago conference on this matter, consisting of L. H. 
Swan, W. L. Nufer, F. E. Rogers, R. W. Jordan. 

Baltimore was selected as the ‘place for holding the 
next meeting of the association. 

All members of the association were urged to promote 
the use of the wooden container as against substitutes, 
and the meeting adjourned at 1 p, m. 


Associations Hold Joint Meeting. 


The joint meeting of the two associations was called 
to order at 2 0 ’elock p- m., by W. L. Rice, chairman. 
Mr. Rice emphasized the importance of this meeting, 
which was placing into operation a new theory. 

The first speaker introduced was George W. 
of New York, whose subject was ‘‘Codperation Be- 
tween Lumber Manufacturers and Box Makers From 
the Standpoint of the Lumbermen.’’ This subject was 
handled in an able manner and evoked much favorahie 
comment. 

The next speaker was David Lubin, delegate from the 
United States International Institute of Agriculture, of 
Rome, who covered the subject of rural “credits in a 
very convincing manner. 

F. E. Rogers, of Norfolk, Va., followed Mr. Lubin, 
and talked on the question of boxes and shooks, in 
which he emphasized the necessity for keeping the pro 
duction down and also the necessity and desirability 
of closer codperation between the manufacturers and 
consumers, 

F. C, Gifford, of Chicago, made a short address on the 
question of reclassification and outlined the efforts that 
had thus far been made. 

A. T. Gerrans, of Newbern, 8. C., was next on the 
program with his usual interesting talk. on the question 
of advertising. 

A committee of six members, consisting of the presi- 
dent and two members of each association was ap 
pointed to meet periodically to advance the interests of 
the indusiries. - 

Chairman Rice presented President O’Berry with 3 
gavel with an inscription on it referring to this ocea 
sion, making a neat speech of presentation. 

The joint meeting adjourned at 4 p. m. 

At the banquet held this evening at the Hotel Chelses 
covers were laid for 100, including members of the asso 
ciation, ladies and their guests, all forming a brilliant 
assemblage. Speakers of the evening were Honorable 
J. Hampton Moore, Edward J. Chattell and William L. 


Jones, 


Rice, all of Philadelphia. President Nathan O’Berry, 
of the North Carolina Pine Association, officiated as 


toastmaster. No set speeches were on the program, the 
entire occasion being informal, 
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PICNICS, GOLF AND BASEBALL HOLD SWAY. 





Lumbermen of Eastern and Central States Enjoy Themselves in Various Ways—Forestry 
Association Inspects Gypsy Moth Extermination Work. 





CLEVELANDERS IN OUTING. 


CLEVELAND, OHnIo, Aug. 17.—Practically all lumber- 
en attended the annual outing of the Builders’ Ex- 
‘iange held at Shippewa Lake, Thursday, August 12, 

place of the annual trip up the lakes to Mackinaw 
ind Charlevoix, which was not held this year on account 
f the running aground of the steamer chartered for the 
ruise. Three hundred and twenty persons attended not 
iucluding Robertson’s Band of fourteen pieces. Lum- 
ermen took an active part in the program and Earl 
Rosendale, of the C. H. Foote Lumber Company, won 

load of bricks donated by the Farr Brick Company, 
for being most proficient in the Irish pastime of throw- 
ing bricks. 





NORTHERN WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS 
PLAY BALL. 

DuLuTH, MINN., Aug. 18.—A ball game was played 
last Sunday at Superior, Wis., between picked nines of 
the wholesale and retail lumber dealers of Duluth- 
Superior. The wholesalers won 10 to 9. Battery for 
the wholesalers was Peter Berke, president of the Zenith 
Box Company, of Duluth, and Ted Jones, of the Jones 
Lumber Company. Frank Olson, of the Scott-Graff 
Lumber Company, and Philip Heimbach, of the Endion 
Lumber Company, of Duluth, constituted the battery for 
the retailers, 





GRAND RAPIDS LUMBERMEN TO PICNIC. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Aug. 19.—The seventh annual 
picnie of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association is 
set for August 21 at Spring Lake, Mich. Members are 
invited to bring ‘‘the girl at home’’ and also the girls 
at the office and are told to be prepared to have the time 
of their lives. The Muskegon Interurban special train 
will leave Grand Rapids promptly at 9:30 a. m. Dinner 
is scheduled for 12 o’clock and supper for 6 o’clock and 
all are warned to bring with them healthy appetites. 
Games, bathing, speeches, and dancing will be enjoyed 
hy the lumbermen and their friends. 





PREPARE FOR RED LETTER DAY. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 18.—Lumbermen who are mem- 
hers of the Builders’ Exchange of Louisville are plan- 
ning a great time September 6, Labor Day, when the 
annual outing of the exchanges will be held. This is 
always the red letter event in the building supply busi- 
ness of the city, and this year will be no exception. 
Alfred Struck and other prominent retail lumbermen are 
planning to take part in the celebration, which will in- 
clude a baseball game, athletic events and other sports, 
topped off by a chicken dinner of large proportions. The 
outings have been found to be cf great benefit in creat- 
ing a friendly feeling among various sections of the 
building trades. , 





LUMBERMEN GOLFERS ARE TOP-NOTCHERS. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 18.—Roscoe Willett, who has 
hecome probably the best golfer among the lumbermen 
of the city, won his way into the finals of the Presi- 
dent’s Cup tournament at the Louisville Country Club 
last week, when he took J. C. Parker, rated among the 
top-notchers at the club, into camp two up. Several of 
the holes were negotiated by Willett in par or better, 
indicating that he was playing high class golf. 

Another athlete in the trade is William Wymond, of 
the Chess & Wymond Company, manufacturer of lum- 
her, cooperage, veneer ete. He has been representing the 
tiver Valiey Club in the Louisville Tennis League, and 
has not yet lost a match. 





PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS HOLD TOURNAMENT. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 11.—The monthly tourna- 
ment and meeting of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s 
Golf Club were held today at the Philadelphia Country 
Club, at Bala. President J, Anderson Ross, Joseph W. 
Janney, and Horace G. Hazard were the hosts of the 
occasion, at which there were thirty-three members and 
« guest. The weather was fine as is usual with this 
«lub, and a few low scores were made as several had 
ever been over the course before. The players started 
ind finished early, and some were able to play extra 
holes before dinner, which was an excellent one, and 
-erved out on the big veranda. 5 
_ Two of the hosts, Messrs. Ross and Janney, tied for 
‘irst prize, at 69 net, and the toss gave first to Janney, 
and second to Ross. The other prize on this occasion 
was for third low net, and it was won by M. G. Wright. 
"he leaders at this time for the president’s prize are, 
Hlorace W. Smedley, with 30 points, E. B. Humphreys, 
with 2314, William T. Betts, with 22, William H. Fritz, 
with 1914, and Maurice C. Burton, with 18. 

The September meeting will be held at Aronamink, 
and the annual, in October, at Huntingdon Valley, when 
‘he first official photograph of the organization will be 
‘taken for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Today’s players, with their scores, were: 

_ J. G. Connor, of Trenton, guest of H. C. Magruder, who 
1ade 109 gross; H. C. Magruder, of the Woodland Lumber 
‘ompany, 112-35-77; William 'T. Betts, of Charles M. Betts 
“ Co. (Ine.), 109-34-75 ; George F. Craig, 129-36-98; H. W. 
\llen, of the Estate of Elwood Allen, 111-30-81; Joseph P. 
‘ omegys, of the Barker-Bond Lumber Company, 108-31-77 ; 
i. 8. Gill, of the Gill Lumber Company, 106-30-76 ; William 
‘4. Rice, of T. B. Rice & Sons Company, 108-25-83 ; Joseph W. 
‘anney, 99-30-69 ; William Meyer, 119-28-91; F. X. Diebold, 
of the Forest Lumber Company, 105-18-87; J. I. M. Wilson, 





of A. J. Cadwallader & Co., 101-22-79; J. B. McFarland, jr., 
of the McFarland Lumber Company, 98-10-88; Harry Hum 
phreys, 111-28-83; E. B. Humphreys, 96-6-90; Horace G. 
Hazard, 126-82-94; S. P. Bowers, 109-30-79; John H. Scho- 
field, of Schofield Bros., 111-32-79; J. Randall Williams, jr., 
109-26-83 ; William H. Fritz, 1083-28-75; George M. Speigle, 
105-25-78 ; Hurry G. Parker, of Rayner & Parker, 119-86-83 ; 
Irving A. Collins, 152-36-96; J. Elmer 'Troth, of the J. 8. 
Kent Company, 106-20-86; J. W. Turnbull, 105-15-90; 
William P. Shearer, of S. H. Shearer & Son, 105-20-85; J. A. 
Noss, 91-22-69 ; Eugene W. Fry, of the Henrico Lumber Com- 
pany, picked up; M. G. Wright, of the Henrico Lumber 
Company, 90-20-70; William Henry Smedley, of Smedley 
Bros.’ Company, 114-84-80; F. S. Hilles, of Smedley Bros. 
Company, 124-34-90; R. Wyatt Wistar, of Wistar, Underhill 
& Nixon, 94-15-79; HK. D. Swenk, of the Swenk-Benson Coin 
pany, 1380-36-94, and I. A. Benson, of the same concern, 
114-28-S86, 








‘‘JUPE’’ PLUVIUS INTERFERES WITH OUTING. 

NEw ORLEANS, GA., Aug. 16.—The annual outing of 
the Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange took place last 
Wednesday, under a handicap imposed by ‘‘Jupe’’ Plu- 
vius. The picknickers embarked in the early morning 
for a voyage across Lake Pontchartrain, when along 
came ‘‘Jupe,’’ with the heaviest and most persevering 
precipitation of the season. He accompanied the picnic 
party all the way over the lake and interfered with 
the entertainment program in the well known fifty-seven 
varieties of ways. The return voyage was further en- 
livened by the grounding of the fleet’s ‘‘flagship,’’ 
which caused a delay, and the ‘‘home port’’ was not 
reached until a very late hour. The party was ‘‘game,’’ 
however, and managed to enjoy itself regardless of the 
weather man’s malice. 





FORESTRY ASSOCIATION HOLDS OUTING. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 14.—About fourscore members 
of the Massachusetts Forestry Association combined 
pleasure with business today and attended the annual 
midsummer outing of the association at Nantasket 
Beach before making an automobile tour of inspection of 
the gypsy moth work throughout the woodlands and 
along the highways of the South Shore section of the 
State. 

Included in the official party were the members of the 
Massachusetts State Forestry Commission, about seventy- 
five members of the Massachusetts Forestry Association 
and tree wardens from many of the cities and towns 
throughout the State. The party left Boston this morn- 
ing on the Nantasket steamer at 10:15 o’clock, and de- 
voted the morning to the amusements provided by the 


attractions along the beach, not neglecting to visit th 


‘stunts’? at Paragon Park. Afterwards they ad 
journed to the Rockland House where an old-fashioned 
South Shore fish dinner was served. The after dinne: 
speaker was State Forester Frank W. Rane, who de 
livered an address on ‘‘ What the South Shore is Doing 
toward the Suppression of the Gypsy Moth.’’ 

The forestry men then proceeded to twenty awaiting 


automobiles and headed by the committee of arrang 


ments, consisting of Percival Brown of Scituate, Daniel 


Lacy of Brookline, Edward P. Mudge of Swampscot 
and T. Kidder, the remainder of the afternoon was de 
voted to an inspection of the work being done to pr 
serve the forests of the South Shore from the depreda 
tions of tree parasites. The party was particularly im 
“ pressed by the forestry being done in the towns of 
Scituate, Cohasset, Hingham and Weymouth. 





CLUB TO SEEK NEW NORTHWARD RATES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 18.—One of the first things 
to come to the attention of the Lumbermen’s Club this 
fall will be the question of securing from the railroads 
readjustment of the reconsignment rates on lumber des 
tined to points north. Last year Doran & Co. of this 
city won a case before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission against the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway involving rates on lumber to London and 
Toronto, Canada, and in compliance with the order of 
the commission the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
has notified Chairman James R. Davidson, of the river 
and rail committee of the Lumberman’s Club of a read- 
justment of rates on reconsignments of lumber to the 
Canadian points in accordance with the decision of the 
commission referred to, but with no change in the rates 
to other northern points, such as Detroit, Cleveland, 
or the Northwest. 

Mr. Davidson says it is the intention of his committee 
to press the claims of the lumber industry for rates to 
all northern points similar to those established to Lon- 
don and Toronto under the commission’s decision. 





FURNITURE MAKERS REORGANIZE CLUB. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 18.—Following an outing last 
week at which most of the lumber consuming factories 
of the three falls cities were represented, it was decided 
to organize the Falls City Furniture Club. This will 
succeed the Falls Cities Woodworkers’ Club, which was 
existent for a short time last year. Concerns that are 
to be members of the new association include the Inman 
Furniture Company, Wilson Furniture Company, Voss 
Table Company, Palmer & Hardin, Wolke Furniture 
Company, Ross Chair Company, Columbia Mantel Com 
pany, Peter Klerner Furniture Company and others, 
J. E. Riddell, of the Voss Table Company, will probably 
be secretary. 





UTAH RETAILERS COMBINE WORK WITH PLAY. 


Hold Two-Day Outing in Ogden Canyon — Work of Western Retailers’ Association Dis- 
cussed and New Building Law Commended. 





Satt Lake City, Uran, Aug. 14.—The annual sum- 
mer outing of the members of the Utah Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held Friday and Saturday, 
August 13 and 14, at the Hermitage, in Ogden Canyon. 
One session was held on Friday afternoon and two ses- 
sions Saturday, the whole affair concluding Saturday 
evening with a banquet and ball. Representatives from 
the lumber organizations were present from Cache, 
Weber, Salt Lake, Boxelder, Toole and Utah counties. 
At the banquet and ball the members were accompanied 
by their wives. 

When the session was called to order Friday after- 
noon at 2 o’clock by J. W. F. Volker, president of the 
association, about seventy-five members were in their 
seats in the Hermitage assembly hall. H. L. Taylor, 
secretary, was at his post, and F. E. Merrill, of the 
Merrill Lumber Company, of Brigham City, director, and 
B. Monson, of the Monson Lumber Company, of Rich- 
mond, director, occupied places on the officers’ plat- 
form. 

President Volker announced that while the gathering 
of the lumbermen of the State was intended to be more 
in the nature of an outing and ‘‘get-acquainted’’ party 
than anything else, it was deemed advisable to mix a 
little business in with the pleasure. Therefore, he said, 
a brief business session would be held on each day of 
the outing. He welcomed the lumbermen of the State 
to the meeting and invited all present who wished to ex- 
press themselves upon any subject at all to take the lib- 
erty of the platform. 

Short addresses were made extolling the benefits to 
the local lumber dealer of the State organization by 
J. H. Baker, of the Bonneville Lumber Company, Salt 
Lake; H. W. Gwilliam, of the Utah & Oregon Lumber 
Company, Ogden; W. G. Burton, of Burton & Cotton 
Lumber Company, Salt Lake; William Smith, of Smith 
Bros.’ Lumber Company, Logan; A. R. Graham, of the 
Western. Retail Lumbermen’s Association; Ed Anderson, 
of Anderson & Sons’ Lumber Company, Logan, and W. 
W. Dickerson, of the People’s Codperative Store at Lehi. 

Following the afternoon session the members enjoyed 
a Dutch lunch in the Hermitage grill room, after which 
an excursion was made to visit the Ogden City flowing 
wells in Ogden Valley, five miles east of the Hermitage. 
These artesian wells were recently acquired by the city 
of Ogden as an addition to the water supply of the 
city. There are seventeen of them in operation, sup- 
plying 8,000,000 gallons of water every twenty-four 
hours. When all the wells are tapped there will be 
thirty-four of them pouring their living water into the 
Ogden water mains, from which it is estimated that at 





least 12,000,000 gallons will be added to the city’s per- 
manent water supply. 

Saturday morning’s session was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the work of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation by A. R. Graham. Mr. Graham explained in 
detail the work in the various departments covered in 
furtherance of the interests of the lumbermen, particu- 
larly of the plan book department. Mr. Graham said 
that during the last year the association had furnished 
dealers with 2,500 sets of plans, and that the department 
was growing at a gratifying rate. He also urged all 
members to attend the sessions of the Hoo-Hoo organi- 
zation at San Francisco on September 9. 

At the afternoon session Senator Joseph Chez, of 
Ogden, gave a review of senate bill 106, which he suc- 
ceeded in getting through the last session of the State 
legislature. The law as passed gives protection to the 
laborer, contractor and firms furnishing materials for 
buildings, furnishing guaranty of settlement of all bills 
before the building is turned over to its owners. The 
law is identical with the statute in effect in Louisiana 
and is considered to be the most effective law of the 
kind in existence. 

On motion of H. W. Gwilliam a committee of three 
was appointed to interview the various surety and bond- 
ing companies doing business in the State to revise their 
bonding contracts to conform to the spirit of the new 
law. This committee consists of H. W. Gwilliam, of the 
Utah & Oregon Lumber Company, Charles E. Murphy, 
of the Utah Lumber Company, and B. Monson, of the 
Monson Lumber Company. 

A resolution was also adopted authorizing the presi- 
dent and secretary of the association to make every ef- 
fort possible to secure the enrollment of every retail 
lumber dealer in the State as a member of the Utah 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

In the evening a six-course banquet was served in 
the main dining room of the Hermitage. During the 
course of the dinner felicitous remarks were made by 
Senator Joseph Chez, George E. Merrill, of Morrison, 
Merrill & Co., William Smith, of Smith Bros.’ Lumber 
Company, W. H. Esworthy, of the Standard Lirmber 
Company, T. H. Smith, of T. H. Smith Lumber Com- 
pany, and H. W. Gwilliam, of the Utah & Oregon 
Lumber Company. President J. W. F. Volker acted as 
toastmaster. After the banquet the members and their 
escorts repaired to the ball room where the remainder 
of the evening was spent in dancing. 

The next meeting of the Utah Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association will be held in Salt Lake City during 
the first week in October. 
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WOOD BLOCKS GROW IN POPULARITY. 


Boston Autoists Favor Noiseless Pavement— 
Milwaukee Awards New Contracts. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 16.—The mayor has ordered 
the Public Works Department to repave with wood 
blocks Boylston Street from Park Square to Boylston 
Place, thus giving a continuous surface of wood, with 
a few stretches of asphalt which previously had been 
laid from the Back Bay fens to Scollay Square. This 
is the regular automobile highway from the South and 
West to the heart of Boston, via Bolyston and Tre- 
mont streets. The motor car enthusiasts are among the 
stanchest supporters of creosoted wood block paving 
here and, partly through their influence, more wood 
block paving is being used in Boston this summer than 
ever before. If the automobile people had their way the 
entire city would be paved with wood, as they say 
it is smooth, cleanly and silent, and retains its even 
surface longer than any other type of paving material. 

In reply to a question asked by the city council as 
to whether street contract specifications are so drawn 
that only one variety of preservative oil will fulfill the 
specifications for wood blocks, the public works com- 
missioner has made public a statement that the speci- 
fications for manufacturing wood blocks have the repu- 
tation of being ‘‘the most wide open specifications ex- 
tant.’’ He says the specifications provide for no special 
oil and place no restrictions upon bidding for Boston’s 
supplies of wood paving except that the oil shall be 
antiseptic, preservative and waterproofing oil of a stated 
specific gravity. He says the oil is easily obtained and 
that the charge that a number of ‘‘other equally good 
preservatives are eliminated from competition’’ is ab- 
solutely without foundation. 





USE OF WOOD BLOCKS GROWING. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 17.—The growing use of 
creosoted block paving in Milwaukee is shown by the 
fact that there have been but few paving contracts 
awarded this season which have not called for the lay- 
ing of wood blocks upon at least a portion of the sec- 
tion paved. The Dean Construction Company has been 
awarded the contract at $26,814.89 for paving Center 
Street from Fifth to Holton streets with creosoted block. 





POLITICS AND WAR DELAY FLORIDA DEMON- 
STRATION. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fuia., Aug. 16.—Although the commis- 
sion of public works advised the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association last week that it would be impossible 
at present to assign a section of any city street to the 
lumbermen to lay creosoted wood block pavement for 
demonstration purposes, President W. Frazier Jones 
says that he has not given up hope of securing a street 
somewhere. 

For two or three years the city has been promising 
the lumbermen a section of street on which to make a 
practical demonstration of wood paving blocks, but 
whenever the time came actually to assign some street 
for this purpose there was always some delay and the 
pavement has never been laid. Recently, through the 
activity of President Jones and the paving committee 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, one block 
of highway in a main-traveled part of Jacksonville was 
assigned to the lumbermen, but at the last minute it 
developed that there was ‘‘opposition’’ on the part of 
one of the property owners, who refused to pay his pro 
rata assessment for the base. This has thrown the wood 
block demonstration up in the air again. 

Another thing that has worked against the plans of 
the lumbermen is the great scarcity of creosote oil. 
One large specialist in this city agreed to creosote 
enough wood blocks for this Jacksonville demonstration 
street, but two weeks ago the Germans torpedoed this 
company’s ship, laden with creosote oil, and the com- 
pany served notice upon President Jones that it will be 
impossible to treat any paving blocks under existing 
conditions. 


anes 


WHY WOOD BLOCKS SOMETIMES FAIL. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Aug. 17.—For the purpose of inves- 
tigating the yellow pine paving block situation in 
Shreveport, especially with regard to troubles encoun- 
tered with some of this kind of paving, F. P. Hamilton, 
paving engineer of the Southern Pine Association, spent 
Thursday last in Shreveport. He came to Shreveport 
with a representative of the Long-Bell Company, who is 
taking much interest in yellow pine paving. 

There had been considerable complaint in Shreveport 
on account of the bulging and swelling of some of the 
blocks used for paving portions of Southern Avenue, 
Murshall and Creswell Streets, residential thoroughfares, 
some years ago. From the first named thoroughfare the 
blocks were removed to Market Street, which is now one 
of the most popular downtown streets for traffic. 

Engineer Hamil!ton’s investigations convince him that 
the encountered trouble at Shreveport was in the laying 
of the blocks, and not with the blocks themselves, and 
the criticism wood block paving has received here is un- 
fortunate and unjust. Mr. Hamilton states that wood 
block paving is rapidly becoming one of the most popu- 
lar pavings, due to the fine service always rendered, un- 
less improperly constructed as at Shreveport. Mr. Ham- 
ilton said: 


The blocks here were laid on a sand cushion with joints 
filled with sand. A few years ago it was generally thought 
that that method was best, but experience has taught that 
a sand and cement cushion is the most effective as it gives 


a hardness under the blocks, and the use of pitch or asphalt 
in the joints is also considered a necessary substitute for 
sand. The sand fills in the joints and permits water to leak 
through them to the spongy sand cushion, from which the 
water soaks into the blocks causing them to swell. If pitch 
had been used in the joints as is now being done everywhere, 
the possibility of water getting through would have been 
entirely removed and the paving would be solid and would 
have given no trouble, regardless of water. 

Mr. Hamilton referred to Farish Street, Jackson, 
Miss., his home city, the paving of which he directed 
several years ago, wood blocks being used with sand 
cushion and filling. Before the job was finished there 
was a hard rain and overflow to the street, and much of 
the paving bulged up, but the company promptly re- 
placed it, using sand for cushion and pitch for filling, 
and although Town Creek has overflowed more than once, 
putting over eighteen inches of water on the paving, 
there has been no trouble whatever. 


AGED ELM’S ROMANTIC HISTORY. 


Ancient Landmark Saved by Pretty Puri- 
tan Maid’s Jug of Cider. 





MittTon, Mass., Aug. 10.—Here in the old town of 
Milton, on beautiful Canton Avenue, near Elm Street, 
stands a noble elm that owes its present existence to a 
jug of cider. The tree did not drink the cider, but 
pretty Polly Vose bribed the men with it who were sent 
out to cut it down more than a century ago. It is prob- 
ably the oldest elm tree now standing in New England— 
surely the most thriving and healthy, although it meas- 
ures only 14 feet in circumference breast high. 

Polly Vose has long passed into history. Other than 
that she was the daughter of Joshua Vose and that she 
realized the efficacy of cider as the means of gaining 
her end, little is known of her. Even Teele’s history 
of Milton gives no additional information. But the 
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MILTON’S (MASS.) MOST PRECIOUS RELIC. 


tree stands. What is more, Elm Street was named in 
its honor, and it has borne for years a conspicuous 
sign that all who run or motor may read. Which, con- 
sidering the obscurity of Polly, seems scarcely fair. 

The old tree, according to Teele, and the other Mil- 
ton historians, has had more lives than a cat. Away 
back in 1774, a year before the time that the men of 
Lexington made it possible for Boston to observe April 
19 as an annual holiday, it had thrice been condemned 
for standing too near the sidewalk. 

Canton Avenue is no Broadway even today, and in 
1774 such traffic laws would seem almost to be unneces- 
sary. Even so such a law was passed. Long ago the 
tree stood by the town pound. At that time the tree 
and the land upon which it stood was sold to a Milton 
citizen. He repented of his bargain and asked that he 
might be given permission to cut the tree down. 

The town fathers were willing, but Poily Vose was not. 
National prohibition was unheard of in those days, but 
when a squad of men armed with axes attacked the 
tree, Polly carried out her jug of cider. The men 
drank their cider and according to Teele’s history, 
shouldered their axes and went away. 

Early in the nineteenth century, one Isaac Gulliver 
bought the tree. Other than that important transaction; 
he seems to have led an uneventful life. But the tree 
has always been held sacred since that date. 

Isaac signed a bond testifying that he would always 
give the tree the most tender care and that he would 
never permit it to be cut down unless its condition 
should some time in the distant future make such action 
imperative. Even then, the terms of the bond made it 
necessary for the town fathers to give their written 
consent. 

Mr. Gulliver went to his lasting rest long ago. But 
the clause in the bond has been transcribed on the 
placard that is attached to the tree. Apparently, the 
tree has no intention of dying. Polly and Isaac have 
gone, but like the brook the ancient elm means to go on 
forever. 


MAY RETURN TO THE USE OF WOOD. 


Steel Interiors for Pullman Cars Unsatisfac- 
tory—Station Foundations of Timber. 


Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 17.—The significant feature of 
the lumber trade just now is the activity of walnut 
which appears to be coming back to general use. Any 
one who has walnut or cherry can sell it very readily. 
This happens, too, when the furniture trade is dull and 
comparatively little buying is reported in that line. Old 
dealers in walnut are glad to see it back again, and 
there is a report that the all-steel Pullman car interior 
is likely to give way to some extent to wood again, eithe: 
cherry or walnut. 

A Buffalo hardwood dealer said the other day that he 
had lately been told by officials of the Pullman shops 
here that the all-steel car was not making good to the 
extent expected. It is not only cold in winter and hot 
in summer, but it is very heavy, and it is found now 
that the steel finishings begin to get a little old that 
two things have happened—they are much more noisy 
than wood, especially when they get loose or in any way 
shattered, and then there is no way of keeping the back 
side of this finish from rusting and degenerating quickly. 
So that it may easily turn out that the life of a steel 
ear is not so long as the life of the wood-finished car 
used to be. 

If this is true of the cars it is also true of the steel 
finishings of office buildings. A Buffalo expert in wood 
finishing as well as lumber generally, who has done a 
large amount of that work in New York City, has all 
along declared that one set of office finishings in metal 
would be sufficient. It is practically impossible to re- 
pair this kind of finishing. In fact, little can be done 
except to replace it entire as soon as anything goes 
wrong with it. No advocate of steel finishing would 
ever admit that it will actually rot faster than wood, 
even if not exposed to the weather, but this Buffalo ex- 
pert made that his principal argument against steel. 

George J. B. Rose has furnished about 5,000 yellow 
pine piles for the building of the new Lackawanna pas- 
senger station at the foot of Main Street. This com- 
pany adopted wood because the station is on low ground 
and the foundation would be largely below the level of 
the Buffalo River. It is held that wood is much bet- 
ter than concrete for such a situation. The Lehigh 
station, just above, adopted concrete piling for founda- 
tion, but Mr. Rose says that he does not consider it any 
better and he finds that the additional cost of several 
thousand dollars is seldom considered by architects of 
large buildings. 


ANTI-WOOD WAR QUIETS DOWN. 


Detroit, Micu., Aug. 18.—The anti-wood construc- 
tion campaign in Detroit seems to have slackened up 
considerably. At the outset of the formation of the 
Detroit Brick Dealers’ & Manufacturers’ Association 
the city was flooded with pro-brick publicity. At this 
time little of it is appearing. 

Interest in building circles, and particularly in lumber 
circles, now centers on the coming appointment of a 
member of the fire commission. There has been a va- 
cancy for six months and Mayor Marx is now consid- 
ering candidates. 








—— 


POLITICAL FEUD CAUSES ENFORCEMENT OF 
ANTIWOOD LAW. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 17—A Kansas City ordi- 
nance forbids the erection of frame buildings inside the 
fire limits, but for some years the inspectors have paid 
little attention to its enforcement. Last week, however, 
the board of public works issued strict instructions to 
the superintendent of buildings not to approve any 
further special permits for the erection of frame build- 
ings inside the limits. The-order is the result of a 
political feud and lumbermen do not believe that it will 
be permanent, 


WOOD BLOCK MEETS WITH FURTHER FAVOR. 

New Or.Eans, La., Aug. 16.—The New Orleans Com- 
mission Council will open the last batch of the paving 
bids covering 1916 construction tomorrow morning. The 
earlier bids, covering other work, have been tabulated for 
comparative purposes and contracts will be let in about 
thirty days, publication having been commenced last 
week. 

The city of Chattanooga last week awarded a con- 
tract for 19,660 yards of creosoted wood block paving 
to the Southern Paving Construction Company, of that 
city,-on a bid that was $17,000 higher than that sub- 
mitted for asphalt. The contract covers paving on Mar- 
ket and Eighth streets, and the authorities evidently 
believed that wood block was the ‘‘better buy,’’ even 
at the higher price. 

Pensacola, Fla., has contracted for three additional 
blocks of wood block paving around a hospital in that 
city, the test of wood block in Pensacola having proven 
its superiority, especially in the matter of noiselessness 
and the qualities which appeal-to the hospital officers. 








ExTRACTION of resin by the use of ammonia instead 
of distillate is a process worked out by Herbert N. 
Crites, of Bellingham, Wash., under the supervision of 
Dr. H. K. Benson, professor of industrial chemistry 
in the University of Washington, where Crites obtained 
his degree of bachelor of science this summer. It is 
said that this method is from $2 to $4 a cord cheaper 
than the other because all the ammonia can be saved, 
whereas much of the distillate is always lost in the proc- 
ess. This being true, it is declared that it will probably 
result in the establishment of a resin extracting industry 
in the Northwest. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS. 


NorTHAMPTON, Mass., July 24.—This town is justly 
famous as the site of the only municipal theater in 
America. The other chief points of interest (to us) 
were the lumber yards of the Merrick Lumber Company 
and the Franklin County Lumber Company. We did not 
have time to get out to the yards of M. C. Bailey and 
E. P. Hall & Co., but have no doubt they were just as 
interesting. One thing is sure, the two we visited were 
well kept and well stocked. The Merrick Lumber Com- 
pany has lumber yards at Holyoke, Westfield, Northamp- 
ton and Easthampton, with headquarters at Holyoke, 
and Treasurer Edwin Bradley was formerly president of 
the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Here we bade farewell to the Passumpsic division of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad. They will be spelling it 
with a final ‘‘k’?’ if they don’t improve their sanitation 
a little. 





DaLTon, Mass., July 25.—There is more money made 
in this town than in any other town in the United 
States, or in the world, or in any State, or county. For 
here the celebrated paper-making family of Crane manu- 
factures all of the paper that is used in making cur- 
reney for the United States Government and for twenty- 
five other countries, including China and a flock of 
South American and other nations. One big factory is 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of paper for the 
use of the United States, the paper that has the thread 
running through it. Other nations are not so particular 
about the thread, so their paper is made at another mill. 
Incidentally the Cranes have made some money for them- 
selves, and they are the backbone of the town and fairy 
godmothers to many public benefactions, 

- Of course, Dalton produces the plain paper and some- 


body else does the printing on it that really makes it. 


money. Making money is not such an easy matter after 
all, as any one who has ever run a sawmill will testify. 

We rode over here this morning through the beautiful 
Berkshire Hills, or mountains, if you prefer the larger 
term. We inspected the Y. M. C. A., the Dalton brand 
of raspberry pie and other public institutions and found 
them good. Tomorrow we proceed to Lenox, as you shall 
see, and then proceed to proceed some more through 
New York State, as you shall also hear. 





DaLTon JuNncTION, Mass., July 26.—This point will 
always remain celebrated in the memory as the place 
where the conductor starts the train by waving a hand- 
kerchief. We never had thought of it before, but we 
do not see why a conductor should not be as courteous 
to the engineer as he is to the public. In fact, recalling 
some conductors we have known, it seems to us if we were 
an engineer and the conductor was not any bigger than 
we were, we would insist on his being at least that 
courteous. It would not strain some conductors very 
much at that. 

So when the conductor started the train by giving the 
engineer the Chautauqua salute we were pleased. 
‘‘Safety first’’ has made some progress as a propaganda, 
except in the handling of baggage. Now maybe the rail- 
roads are going to start a ‘‘ Politeness second’? cam- 
paign. We hope so. There is nothing that riles us quite 
as much (unless it is a newspaper editorial about ‘‘the 
lumber trust’’) as a railroad man who gives the public 
information as though he was disgusted with the public 
for its ignorance. They nearly always tell you something 
(if they condescend to tell you anything), as though they 
thought you ought to know. Of course it is almost 
impossible for the traveling public to commit all of the 
railroad schedules to memory; and if we did we would 
no more than get them learned before the railroads would 
change them. A railroad is like the city of Chicago, 
which is always changing the name of something with- 
out in any way improving its own. One year it changed 
the name of the streets, the next year it changed the 
number of the houses, and out 3755 Bosworth avenue 
way we have been mortally afraid that some day the 
city would come along and change the names of the 
children. 

After the ‘‘Safety first?’ and ‘‘ Politeness second’’ 
campaigns have accomplished all that is necessary we 
hope the railroads will start a ‘‘Tenderness third’’ 
campaign among the baggagemen. It may annoy us to 
have a railroad conductor, in response to a question, toss 
us a bit of misinformation over his shoulder much as 
you pitch the drumstick of a chicken to a dog, but we 
would be reconciled to that if only the baggageman 
would be kinder to our trunk. The New York Central 
baggagemen have a habit of throwing a trunk out of a 
baggage car so it will strike squarely on a rail, and 
nothing but a spine like a battleship ever saves it. 
Some one has said that ‘‘all the sad world needs is just 
the art of being kind,’’ and that is all the baggageman 
needs when it comes to the question of baggage. Some 
day when we encounter a baggageman who is very small 
we are going to test his spine in the s*me manner and 
see which comes through in the better condition, the 
baggageman or the trunk. 





Lenox, Mass., July 26.—-This is the summer home of 
a large number of very wealthy people. There is also a 
considerable French population, and a whole company 
of Frenchmen returned from here to the land of their 
birth to fight for it. Three of them already have fallen 
on the field of battle, so Lenox is one American town 
that has felt something of the sting of war. 





PiTTsFIELD, Mass., July 27.—Many and odd are the 
ways of fire prevention employed in many places. In the 
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Park hotel here in Pittsfield there is a sign in every room 
that says: 
In CASE OF FIRE, 
THROW Rope THRU WINDOW. 


We were almost tempted to wish there might be a fire 
so we might observe the effect on the fire of throwing 
rope through the window. We could not figure out how 
that would possibly check the flames in the least, but 
maybe it will. But suppose the window was open and 
you had to stop and close it before you threw the rope? 
Or suppose you ran out of rope? We know that throw- 
ing a ‘‘rope’’ through the window has occasionally 
started a fire, but we never knew before that it would 
stop one. 





St. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y., July 27.—They treated us so 
well here that we do not remember much about the town 
and only remember the people! Wonder if that is not a 
pretty good ‘‘ad’’ for a town, at that? 





RICHFIELD Sprines, N. Y., July 28.—This village is 
famous for its sulphur springs, the water of which tastes 
very much like the popular conception of a baggageman’s 
future life. Very many people come here during the 
summer, and they help to put the ‘‘rich’’ in Richfield. 
This is famous also as the home of Paul Smith, the female 
impersonator. He is one of the few men who have ever 
made a success in life by playing the woman. 





OxForD, N, Y., July 29.—The Chenango River is one 
of the good things in this town, but the best thing is a 
group of women who operate the Village Improvement 
Society and have given the town three beautiful parks 
and many other improvements. This is a region of some 
historic interest, including Fort Hill, an eminence over- 
looking the town on which remain evidences of tribes 
who in the past dug themselves in and stood off maraud- 
ing visitors. But the resorters were too much for them 
and now the noble redman has vanished and the summer 
boarder is in our midst. 





SHERBURNE, N. Y., July 30.—‘‘Let the women do the 
work’? may not be the motto of Sherburne, but they are 
doing it anyway. They have bought the town a street 
sprinkler, garbage collectors, a liberty -pole and a lot of 
other things, and are always looking around for new 
chances to do something for their neighbors. We would 
not be surprised if the women should start a municipal 
hotel. The town needs one bad—or rather needs one 
good. The old one burned last winter, but its name 
appears to have been neither the Phoenix nor the Truth, 
both of which are supposed to rise again when crushed 
to earth. The Raines law or some other law seems to 
have had a strange effect on the hotel business in New 
York State. There is nothing half way about the hotels: 
they are either very good or very bad or very missing. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
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MORRIS A. HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Behold the strong man of the trade: 
Who, should he care 
The gloves to wear, 

Could make Jess Willard fade 
For fair. 


Success has plainly come to him. 
“*And why?’’ says he. 
‘Because, you see, 

Each day it is the gym 
For me.’’ 


When he shakes hands he grips you well; 
Among the trade 
A name he’s made 

For making weaklings yell 
For aid. 


And, when he lets your fingers fall, 
(To run and climb 
He thinks sublime) 

You’re glad he doesn’t all 
The time. 
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Old Belts 


the life of an old 

belt and the cost of a 

new one, give it the 

C.Q D. cure—Convenient, Quick 
and Dependable treatment with 


DIXON’S 


SOLID 
Belt Dressing 


Dependable, because it never 
clogs, hardens, nor injures the belt. 
Quick, because of its immediate 
effect. Convenient, because of its 
bar shape that just fits the hand. 
Booklet No. 207-0 upon request. 


Made in Jersey City, N.J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 0-13 








Help Your Sales 


When you sell some lumber ask your customer if he does 
not want to get double his money's worth out of the lumber. 
Show him how he can doso by treating it with Reeves 
Wood Preserver. This wonderful preparation goes into 
the wood, keeps out the moisture and decay and makes the 
timbers last two and three times as long. 


Reeves | 
Wood Preserver © 


is easy to apply and requires no apparatus or heating. It 
penetrates the wood. Over 75% of it is coal tar creosote. 
You can sell it easily, because it will save your customers 
money. It will also make you an extra profit. We need 
an exclusive agency‘in each town. We would like to have 
you represent us in your town. Write for samples and 
literature and learn how you can help make your sales 
larger. 


The Reeves Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
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ercules Wire Rope 





When you equip your machines 
with HERCULES Red Strand Wire 
Rope you can rest assured that you 
are free from Wire Rope trouble for 
some time to come. 

HERCULES rope is not only strong but 
it is durable. It is made to withstand strains, 
abrasions and all the other destructive in- 
fluences imposed by logging work. 

There are reasons for the ‘‘ Hercules Re- 
sults.’” They begin with the selection of 
the material, and continue until the painting 
of the red strand. 


We'd be glad to send you an illustrated 
hooklet describing HERCULES Wire Rope. 


57 Yearsin Business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NewYork, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco 
































Right in Your Town Contrac- 
tors and Intending Builders 


are reading about Kees Metal Building 

Corners in the Building Age, National 

Builder and American Carpenter and 

Builder. Keiths Magazine and Bunga- 

low Magazine. They’ll be asking you tor 

prices. Get the facts—be ready tor them. 
A card will bring free samples and prices. 


FD.KEES'*o Beatrice, Neg Box 51. 
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TO EXTEND Y. M. C. A. ACTIVITIES. 


Bancor, Me., Aug. 14.—The State Y. M. C. A. In- 
dustrial Committee, which supervises recreational, re- 
ligious and educational work among woodsmen, mill, 
farm and other workers throughout the Moosehead Lake 
and Lakeview sections of Maine, covering sixty-six 
points from Rockwood to Milo, will be extended to 100 
points during the coming season if plans are carried out. 
So announced R. B. Nelles of Bangor, State industrial 
secretary, when interviewed on the plans of State com- 
mittee last Monday. He said: 

During the last few seasons we have covered sixty-six 
points in northern Maine, from Moosehead Lake to Milo and 
Lakeview, visiting lumber camps where we have shown 
moving pictures, stereopticon views, given Bible talks and 
demonstration on first aid to the injured ete., all with the 
view of making the life of the woodsman more livable and 
to reach those who feel the need of a helping hand. We 
have met. with splendid snuecess in this work and now we 
hope to extend it still further. 

The thirty-four new points will be from Milo to Patten, 
and we plan to inaugurate the new movement with a banquet 
at Patten in September. Representatives of the lumber oper- 
ators in that district will meet the State committee at that 
time in conference. The affair will be under the auspices of 
the Patten Men’s League. 

Our slogan for this year is: “The Unattached Woods- 
man.” By this we mean that we are going after the woods- 
men not connected with the large companies, with which we 
have worked since the inception of the Y. M. C. A. activities. 
We plant to help them with a view of rendering them more 
efficient, and we look forward to a great success. 


FEW FOREST FIRES IN NORTHWEST. 

PORTLAND, OxeE., Aug. 16.—Practically no loss of 
timber through forest fires has occurred according to 
reports recently received by the Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association from al! protective agencies 
in the Northwest. Favorable weather conditions and 
careful preparations have made for a clean record on 
the part of patrel organizations. So far all fires have 
been promptly extinguished, but there is still time for 





the woods to become dry, and care and vigilance w:|! 
be required to prevent fires from starting. In Oreg: 
outside of the National Forests, 300 wardens are 
duty and if rains do not come soon this number will 
increased. The necessity for strictly enforcing the f: 
est laws has become especially apparent this season. 

During July about thirty-five fires were reported fr 
Washington, all of which were promptly extinguish: 
The Forest Fire Association has eighty-seven men « 
duty, while the State has as many more. In Idaho : 
few small fires caused ro loss of timber. This seaso: 
the Forest Service constructed several additional war 
houses where fire fighting tools are stored and althoug! 
only the normal force of patrolmen is on duty eve: 
precaution is used to discover fires promptly. Reports 
from Montana are unusually favorable. 

A poem, ‘‘The Fool and Our Forest Dollars’’ writte 
by E. 'T, Allen, forester of the Western Forestry & Cou 
servation Association, is given below: 


Goodby to the fool with the empty gun; 
Forgotten his bid for fame. 

Though he kills his friend, it only counts one, 
And that, nowadays, is tame. 


The fool who playfully rocks the boat 
Is on the front page no more. 
He may rank high with the fools afloat 
But his glory has gone ashore. 


There’s the fool with women, the fool with wine, 
And the fool who games with strangers, 

And the joy-ride fool (he does well in his line 
By combining these ancient dangers). 


But they’re all still down in the primer class, 
Mere novices taking a flyer, 

Compared with the prize- taking criminal ass, 
The fool in the woods with fire. 


A few hearts break for the deeds they've done 
In their pitiful amateur way, 

But fire slays dozens where they slay one 

And scourges a State in a day. 


For the ruined home and the smokeless stack 
And the worker unemployed 

Know a hundred years shall never bring back 
The things that his match destroyed. 





REPORTS ON JULY’S YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Aug. 16.—The monthly statistical 
table of the Southern Pine Association, covering July 
cut, shipments and stocks on hand, is the best since 
January, showing shipments exceeding cut by approxi- 
mating 915 percent with a decrease of a little over 3 
percent in stocks on hand. <A recapitulation of the asso- 
ciation’s earlier tabulations may be interesting, for 
purposes cf comparison. The January report showed 
shipments exceeding cut for that month by 2.3 percent 
while stock on hand decreased .647 percent. In February 
the cut exceeded shipments by 7.545 percent and mill- 
stocks increased 2.115 percent. In March the cut ex- 
ceeded shipments by 5.057 percent. and millstocks in- 
creased 1.72 percent. The April cut exceeded ship- 
ments by 2.18 percent, the increase of stocks on hand 
being .716 percent. The May cut exceeded shipments 
by only .6337 percent, with an inerease of only .2085 
percent in stocks on hand. June brought the turn in 
the road, shipments exceeding cut by .979 percent while 
stocks on hand decreased .317 percent. The July gain 
(with shipments exceeding cut by 9.439 percent and 
stocks on hand decreased by 3.115 percent) is marked 
and distinetly encouraging—the most favorable statis- 
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tical showing by far since the new association was or 
ganized and began its statistical reports. 

The association’s weekly report, issued today, shows 
i43 milis reporting, for the week ended last Saturday, 
orders accepted totalling 4,785 cars; orders shipped, 
4,525 cars; unfilled orders, 16,009. Every item shows a 
gain over the figures for the week preceding, the gain 
in orders booked being most marked and amounting to 
nearly 1,000 cars, The statistics, it will be noted, sup- 
port the optimism reflected in the individual comment 
upon yellow pine market conditions. 

In sending out this statistical report Secretary-man- 
ager J. E. Rhodes says: 

With the promise of the greatest harvest in the history of 
the country the demand for lumber should increase during 
the remainder of the year. As compared with the same 
months of last year statistics for the latter half of 1915 
will show a decided improvement. 

The statistics show that 136 mills that reported on 
running time for July showed lost time representing a 
capacity of 40,186,600 feet. Approximately 16,000,000 
feet of lumber was destroyed by fires at sawmills dur- 
ing July. 

The statistical reports are as follows: 


RECAPITULATION OF SUBSCRIBERS’ REPORTS OF CUT AND SHIPMENTS BY MONTHS 
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pon _ SAME MILLS a ee 
| No. Mills | On Hand July Ist July Cut July Shipments | Stock on Hand Aug. Ist 1915 | 1914 
| _ ae. le F " : ae ere a Heer see - Dae D ioe ae 
; : N No. Mills | 
Seetiabine doe oc: 53 470,485,913 157,079,544 172,321,765 455,243,092 saa a ni | cian Cut Shipments 
Texas 28 215,449,390 79,394,170 78,782,522 216,061,038 | \ 
Arkansas 18 210,607.96! 47,071,434 53,004,932 204,674,463 — i = | | 
Mississippi 34 178,987,718 72,786,893 81,126,356 170,648,255 lagiary:... 142 319,174,762 | 327,314,953 | 366,160,846 401,203,845 
Alabama 12 60,776,484 20,264,851 24,496,121 50,545,214 February ‘a 142 326,760,247 | 301,443,213 | 359,533,830 347,411,101 
Oklahoma 3 32,456,894 9,721,105 12,027,386 39,150,613 March. 142 390.864.731 | °369,807,342 = | 389,503,975 372,518,745 
Florida 4 22,903,208 9,401,022 10,504,487 2) 799,743 April 142 386,742,975 375,666,087 1 407,190,902 395,320,258 
Missouri | 12,456,636 1,729,244 2,698,929 11,486,951 say 142 379,090,496 378,765,612 | 399,374,378 | 405,105,535 
Ccorgia ee mn 0 ; ‘ae 142 375,460,727 | 377,730,884 | 395,205,418 | 399,535,641 
~ eedeereet [Enemas eee das : eer has 14 382,399,629 | 420,106,539 | 418,260,064 430,759,619 
Totals : 153 1,204,124,204 397,448,263 434,962,498 1,166,609,969 eos Bezis ja Ren nol | 
ee Totals 7 Months 142 2,560,493,567 | __-2,550,834,630 | ——2,735,229,413 | —2,751,854.744 
153 PLANTS : CUT OVER SHIPMENT, 7 MONTHS, 1915..--..----- 0,658,937 Feet. = 378% 
JULY SHIPMENTS EXCEEDED CUT 37,514,235 Feet = 9.439 SHIPMENT OVER CUT, 7 MONTHS, 1914 16,625,331 Feet =  .608% 
DECREASE FOR MONTH IN STOCKS ON HAND... 37,514,235 Feet = 3.115¢; 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SAME SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS—1915 AND 1914 ene 1S OF ROM IULY re TO AUGUST 7th, 915. — 
(142 MILLS) oo aa oie 
iy 
pea Stocks July Ist * July Cut July Shipments Stocks August Ist == SS | OTHER KINDS | 
a Se _—_—— a ae See ee FROM Lumber Timber | Total 
1915 1914 1915 | (1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 - -—- | aie: meaner 
= = es (ee | a3 epee) ae am ee. tt | | . 
Louisiana 51 | 453,094,145) 403,502,332 150,297,551, 164,229,929 164,995,492 172,386,155 438,396,204 395,346,097 | Feet i. Feet | % | Feet ee 
Texas 27 215,449,390 234,993,777 | 78,031,411, 77,571,948 78,544,265, €1,752.955,  214.936,536  230.812.770 |__| | i ee 
Arkansas 18 | 210,607,961 180,647,261 47,071,434) 54,857,021 53,004.932, 58,490,889 294.674.463.177,013.402 | i 
Mississippi 29 | 167,874,630| 143,594,483 68,255,353, 71,600,176 76,791,692 77,133,435 159,338,291! 138,061,223 ea 0a Ee pend = i er usin ps } pesca ot 
Alab: 9 56,565,839 45,496,716 17,892,509 19,192,393 21,539,356, 20,876,589 52,918,992 43,722,499 Mobile. wag 7:045.170 | 51.2 4981608 36.2 H 715.778 126 \ 13,742:556 
Oklahoma 3 32,456,894, 30,364,297 9,721,105 8,068,532 12,027,385 8,332,198, 30,150,613. 29,999,631 eae $643,000 | 55 6'490.000 522 | 262'000 23 || ~~ 12'395'000 
Florida 4 22,903,208 21,006,619 9,401,022 9,413,360, 10,504,487 9,126,648 21,799,743 21,293,331 Galvest 3631772 | 707 352,470 69 sna | ata) S367 
Missour 1 | 12,456,636, 9,666,758 | 1,729,244, 1,853,485) 2,698,929, 2,324,056, 11,486.95! 9,226,187 Dee Wen. 1932339 | 498 1.903.000 49.0 "46.00 12 || 3'881'339 
, 0 ; 5 Comet coenbenns core neste te St. Andrews Bay _. 1,747,000} 773 513,000 22.7 38, 2.0 || 2,260,090 
Total... 142 | 1,171,408,703, 1,069,272,243 | 382,399,629 406,665,805! 420,106,539 430,472,907 | 1,133,701,793. 1,095,466,141 a. (eenmo | she 4380830" | aa | fe | 3i =e 
It Reports 1915 ae ee ee: ae Fernandina 1:352,000 | 100.0 "352,000 
No Reports 1914... 132,715,501 15,048,634 14,855,959 32,908,176 a. a | ie : bof 
* | 1,204,124,204 397,448,263 434,962,498 | 1,166,609,969' i Teeooo | ono des bee ped 
142 REPORTS Total | 43,399,628 | 56.9 | 19,185,229 24.8 | 14,949,632 | 19.3 | 77,525,489 
JULY Ist, 1915—STOCKS ON HAND INCREASED OVER SAME DATE 1914 102,135,469 Feet = 9.552° Previously reported, Quar- | | | | 
AUGUST Ist, 1915—STOCKS ON HAND INCREASED OVER SAME DATE 1914 _.. 83,235,652 Feet = 8.449 ter from March 13 » | \ | 
JULY, 1915—CUT LESS THAN JULY, 1914 _ 24,267,176 Feet = 5.997 June 5... 129,735,765 | 8,051,557 5.0 || 159,709,497 
| | 
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| FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER’ _ 





KEEPS SAW TOOL IN ADJUSTMENT. 

In filing cross-cut saws sawmill men have experienced 
much trouble caused by saw teeth cutting into the saw 
fitting tool. Grooves cut in the body plate of the tool 
by the saw teeth were responsible for changing adjust- 
ments and otherwise interfered with perfect work by the 
saw filer, The Simonds Manufacturing Company, of 


Fitchburg, Mass., has recently made an improvement on 









HARDENED 
STEEL 
PLATE 


HARDENED 
yp STEEL 


PLATE 





a TEM inl : 
IMPROVED SAW TOOT... 


the ‘‘Simonds Crescent Saw Tool?’ which it claims will 
eliminate this difficulty. The improvement consists of a 
hardened steel plate that fits the tool where it is 
touched by the teeth. The tool with the hardened steel 
plate is sold by dealers in all lumber territories. 





EFFECT BIG SAVING IN DRAFT. 

The loads carried by work wagons, especially for 
lumbering, are heavy and consequently the wagons 
themselves are heavy. In short, they are heavy in 
draft. This feature of wazons was formerly regarded 
as a necessary evil but the Turnbull Wagon Company, 
of Defiance, Ohio, makes a wagon with rotary bear- 
ings which it claims reduce the draft 20 percent with- 
out decreasing the strength of the axles. Each axle 
carries one of these rotary bearings, each of which 
consists of a sleeve that revolves on the spindle, next 
to the wheel box. 

This is a new idea, but the company, which is a 
manufacturer of wagons, trucks and combination 
racks, states it is the result of years of experience 
in wagon building and hours of thought devoted to 
producing a wagon which should be stronger and yet 


*The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 










of lighter draft. The wagon is not sold on a basis of 
novelty but upon a guarantee of honest purpose and 
intent. This guarantee says that if the gear does not 
do precisely what is claimed the purchase price will 
be refunded upon its return to the company. 





BELTING COMPANY MAKES CORRECTION. 


On page 56 of the August 14 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN was an article entitled, ‘‘ Belting Exhibit 
at Exposition Varied,’’ describing the exhibit of the 
Graton & Knight Manufacturing Company at the 
-anama-Pacific International Exposition. In enumer- 
ating the belts in the belt section, No. 9 should have 
been No. 10 and No. 10 should have read as No. 9 
read. The correction from the company did not reach 
the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN until after the 
paper had gone off: press so the correction is now 
made. 





GOOD CROPS HELP OFFICE APPLIANCES. 


CurcaGco, IL. 
Activity in the iron and steel markets, good crops and 
imminent extensions by railroads, together with the in- 
evitable purchase of new rolling stock, will bring an era 
of activity to mills and factories which will react favor- 
ably upon our own lines of trade. We believe that mer- 
chants are already beginning to feel the influence of this 
advancing tide and are inclined to buy more readily than 

at any other time for a year. 
H. W. Martin, Associate Editor, 
Office Appliances. 


on 
USE OF SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT. 

A practice that is fast gaining adoption in progressive 
power plants is the use of paint for the inner surface 
of steam boiler drums. The paint is said to afford protec- 
tion against pitting. Silica-graphite paint is used for 
this purpose and for a number of years the manufac- 
turers of this paint have coated the steam drums of five 
B. & W. boilers developing 1,800 horsepower, and as a 
result the drums are in almost perfect condition. Another 
instance in a plant equipped with B. & W. boilers de- 
veloping 8,400 horsepower, the interiors of the drums 
were scalded, painted both above and below the water 
fine and allowed 48 hours to dry thoroughly. This 
treatment was repeated every ten months and not only 
did it stop pitting but where it had previously taken six 
men seven days to clean the drums of one boiler, two 
men now clean them in a day. This latter experience is 
quoted from a letter of the chief engineer of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, in the April issue of 
Graphite. 











LATE NEWS FROM MANY SECTIONS 








FROM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER. 

SouTH BEND, INb., Aug. 17.—Lawrence Daugherty, of 
Marshall county, representing English agents, has been 
visiting localities in St. Joseph and Laporte counties 
buying all the walnut logs available to be manufactured into 
gun stocks for the army. The company Daugherty repre- 
sents has mills at Nashville, Logansport and East St. Louis. 
The logs are cut into dimension sizes. These cuts are put 
in a dry kiln for several days and are then shipped to export 
points, 





AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


OMAHA, NeEs., Aug. 19.—With shingles cheap and not 
moving well, a circular is going the rounds of the lumber 
oflices. of Nebraska giving twenty reasons why red cedar 
shingles should be used. The bulletin gives some pointed 
reasons, and is issued by the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of Seattle. 

Retail trade in Nebraska picked up a little last week as 
the rains were not as general as they have been, and aside 
from local showers most of the week was sunshiney through- 
out the State. With a little more of this lumbermen look 
for a good run of business by September and October. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, Micu., Aug. 17.—Members of 1917 Michi- . 


gun Agricultural College forestry class who have been 
studying forestry at Cummer-Diggins Company camp, 
dear Danhof Lake, have broken camp and returned to East 
Linsing. 

Conditions surrounding the manufacture and marketing 
of hardwoods aid hemlock in the vicinity of Cadillac have 
hoi materially changed in the last thirty days. There is a 
sood movement in hardwood flooring. 

J. C. Knox, secretary Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, and wife are spending a two weeks’ outing near 
Grand Rapids. 

The Davy Tree Expert Company, of Kent, Ohio, bas been 
Working in a fine grove of virgin maple forest near Butters 
Ville, endeavoring to preserve the trees from the ravages of 
the tussock moth and cotton maple scale that %hreatens to 
destroy the grove. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


LEVELAND, OHIO, Aug. 17.—The consolidation of the 
O.\0 Sash & Door Company with the A. Teachout Com- 
pany some months ago has been responsible for the estab- 
lisument of two millwork firms in this city by former mem 
'ers and employees of the Ohio company. The St. Clair Sash 
& Door Company has begun operation at 13411 St. Clair 
Avenue, I. B. Walkey, formerly with the Ohio Sash & Door 
(conpany, being president. The second firm is the K. C. J. 
Linber & Millwork Company, recently organized by C. A. 
Krauss, of the Lake Shore Sawmill & Lumber Company, and 
J. W, Jones, formerly with the Ohio Sash & Door Company. 


fla age is at 3818 Superior Avenue, at the Pennsylvania 
tracks. 

W. H. Prescott, of the Saginaw Bay Company, has returned 
to the city after an outing in the Adirondacks with his fam- 
ily. C. H. Prescott has left with his family for a short vaca- 
tion. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 17.—Though the volume of 
lumber business does not increase at a rapid rate in this 
district there are many perceptible signs of improvement 
and there is every indication that the normal condition in 
the trade is not far distant. ‘The inquiries that are now 
received point to some good business coming along, and the 
dealers are striving to get their share. Some nice orders 
are booked every day at fairly good figures. <A better feel- 
ing prevails from week to week and the prospects for a 
splendid lumber business this fall are very bright. Prices 
are changed but little. The general improvement in trade 


conditions in Birmingham naturally is reflected in the lum- . 


ber trade. 

The Hallett Manufacturing Company is building a new 
plant where the old one recently burned at One Mile Creek, 
near Mobile. It makes a specialty of handles. 

Jerome Shipe, whose hardwood and veneering plant burned 
at Choctaw Point, near Mobile, several months ago, has 
erected a like plant at Hog Bayou and is now in operation 
on export and interior shipments. 





CREDITS SPRINKLERS FOR FIRE REDUCTION. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 17—The more general use of 
automatic sprinkler systems is having the ‘‘to be ex- 
pected’’ result in Boston. There was a reduction of 
$1,000,000 in fire losses in Boston the first seven months 
of this year, compared with the first seven months of 
last year, and a reduction of $1,500,000 as compared 
with the first seven months of 1913, according to a 
report made to Mayor James M. Curley by Fire Commis- 
sioner Grady. The fire commissioner is an enthusiastic 
advocate of fire protection by means of automatic sprin- 
klers and he gives them the credit for reducing the 
fire loss. 

OPP PII II III SOS 


_A WONDERFUL white oak log has been located by T. C. 
Nowlin, of the Arkadelphia Mill & Lumber Company 
near Arkadelphia, Ark., several miles from the railroad. 
The log is 30 feet long, 6 feet in diameter at the base 
and 5 feet in diameter at the top. It is as straight as 
a poplar, and absolutely without a blemish. It is so 
splendid a specimen of what Arkansas can show in the 
way of fine lumber that it is proposed to send it to the 
Panama-Pacifie Exposition. 








Buy a Billion Feet 


of good timber, well located, 
in a compact body, direct from 
hard-up, original entrymen who 
want to sell . 


« 


For Fifty Cents 
PER M OR LESS. 


It is tributary to a drivable 
stream leading to a proposed 
main line of railroad and an 
ocean outlet. 


There are several species—an 
assortment suitable for every 
need of yard trade or factory. 
Some day it will supply a great 
lumbering enterprise, but it 
isn’t ready for manufacturing 
now. 


Buy it NOW, credit your in- 
vestment with 


100 Percent Profit 


and await the larger returns. 


We have examined the prop- 
erty and assured ourselves that 
the timber offers a singularly 
promising speculation. 


Complete details concerning 
this opportunity will be furnish- 
ed to bona fide investors—eith- 
er by letter, or, preferably, in 
person. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timber Land Factors 


Since 1880. 


CHICAGO, ILL., - - - 1750 McCormick Building. 
PORTLAND, ORE., - 1310N, W. Bank Building. 
SEATTLE, WASH., - - - 1009 White Building. 
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FINANCIAL - 


Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 





We have been in the lumber business for 


over thirty years. 
Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many yeurs. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 South LaSalle Streets CHICAGO 











’ Fort Dearborn National Bank | 


Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 


Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 30,000,000 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E, SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 
Real Estate Loan Department. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults, 

















| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets J 
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Fire Protection | 
Sprinkler Systems | 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 








“tl 
ll 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Science of Organization and 


Business Development. 


By Robert J. Frank. Fourth eu ‘on. 1914. 320 
pages. 12mo. Price, $2.75. Weight, 28 oz. 

The treatise covers in a common sense manner all 
the usual considerations confronting the organizers of 
a business corporation. Financing, management, reor- 
ganization and consolidation are plainly set forth, and 
the promotion of enterprises fittingly receives a sepa- 
rate chapter. The best book on the subject. Partial 
contents: Capital, Bonds and Stocks; Capitalization 
of Cornorations ; Raising Additional Capital; Transfer- 
ring an Established Business to a Corporation; Reor- 
ganization, Possible Advantages Therefrom ; Consolida- 
tion of Enterprises; Directors and Officers, Their 
Duties and Liabilities; By-Laws and Their Uses; Cor- 
porate Records and Books of Account; Examination of 
Books and Records; The Corporation and Its Advan- 
tages; How to Organize a Corporation; Forms of 
General and Special Contracts; Reorganization and 
Installment Certificates; By-Laws; Resolutions, etc. 

Yor sale by the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ~~ .-~ 
Chicago, 


431 So. Dearborn St., 




















SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK : 





Taking a broad view of sash, door and millwork 
conditions of the country, the volume of trade seems 
to be holding remarkably well, considering the nat- 
ural quiet of Aucust trade. It would be too much to 
say that factories are pushed to make deliveries; 
perhaps a few of the plants are under actual pressure 
but the calls upon them suffice to insure a moderate 
amount of activity and it is reasonable to suppose 
that with the approach of fall, under the impetus 
of big harvests of grain, the sash, door and millwork 
demands will assume larger proportions. It is said 
estimators are kept busy figuring on odd sizes and 
that there has been more inquiry for carload lots dur- 
ing the last week. Competition is still keen, with 
the result that much elasticity is noticeable in quo- 
tations. Notwithstanding this manufacturers are con- 
siderably encouraged over the outlook. 

In Chicago jobbers and the smaller millwork fac- 
tories report a fair run of orders. Local building is 
showing an improved movement, which has resulted 
in a steady demand for all kinds of millwork. Job- 
bers also state that stock goods are moving in heavier 
quantities than for some time. Odd work still pre- 
dominates, however, and shows no signs of abatement. 
Salesmen who call on the country retailers report to 
their houses that business is gradually improving and 
that they are looking for a good fall trade. 

A heavy small grain harvest is being reaped under 
highly favorable conditions in Minnesota and in the 
Dakotas and with big prices in sight for their yield 
farmers are planning considerable fall work. Business 
men of the small towns also are anticipating pros- 
perity and retailers have so much fall business in sight 
that they have been stocking up and getting ready 
for it to an unusual degree, according to wholesalers 
in the Minneapolis and St. Paul market. Prices are 
still attractive to buyers and the manufacturers are 
confidently hoping for an advance within the next 
few weeks. 

Such an extensive demand for special work pre- 
vails among Oshkosh sash and door manufacturers 
that a record is expected not only in mill operations 
but also in shipments, as every one of this class of 
numerous orders is for quick delivery, necessitating 
increased cost of operation and in many cases in- 
creased facilities. But the class of business is so sat- 
isfactory and so abundant that no complaint is being 
made by any of the manufacturers. 

The sash, door and blind trade at Baltimore, Md., 
is of sufficiently large volume to keep the factories 
running full time. Few plants are probably rushed, 
but all of them are enabled to employ their forces, 
with orders coming in freely enough to insure a con- 
tinuance of activity. Some abatement in the compe- 
tition has also taken place, so that the returns are 
rather better than they were earlier in the year, when 
the manufacturers found themselves pressed for work 
and felt impelled to hold out important concessions. 
It is not to be understood that the range of prices 
runs high, profits being still quite moderate, but the 
manufacturers seem to be in a better position than 
the handlers of rough lumber. With some larve con- 
struction enterprises under way or in contemplation, 
an opportunity is presented of turning out special 
sizes, which naturally pay better than the stock di- 
mension stuff, and the future must be regarded as in 
the main encouraging. 

The Buffalo sash and door trade has a fair amount 
of business on hand owing to the activity prevailing 
in the erection of. dwelling houses, which are going 
up in good numbers in various sections of the city. 
Business in doors is hardly up to normal but shows 
less falling off than some other lines of trade, the 
chief complaint being that prices are not,as satis- 
factory as they ought to be. Country trade is fair. 

The sash, door and millwork industry of Cincinnati 
and vicinity is in a more encouraging position than 
at any other time this year. The factories are busy 
and prices are more satisfactory, since competition 
has become less sharp as demand has broadened. So 
there is less complaint about the margin of profits. 
In addition to the houses contracted for completion 
this fall there will be an unusually large number 
rushed into the frame before the winter, insuring de- 
mand for a great amount of interior finish well into 
next spring. Now that the crops are pretty well har- 
vested and are particularly good in this section a con- 
siderable expansion of the demand from country re- 
tailers of house finishing supplies is looked for to add 
to the rush of city work, so that manufacturers of 
Cincinnati and vicinity are looking forward to a busy 
winter, with orders to take care of and the usual 
amount of stock material to get ready for next year’s 
estimated enlarged requirement. 

There is a slightly improved condition noticed in 
the St. Louis sash and door conditions. Business has 
improved and looks more promising than it did a few 
weeks ago. Stock orders from the country yards come 
in slowly just at present but there are a fair number of 
inquiries and a better outlook. The local demand is 
quiet, building operations having fallen off considerably, 
but there are several big building contracts in sight and 
when they are placed a better demand is expected and 
there is no doubt but this will be shortly. 

The Kansas City sash and door factories report a 
somewhat better volume of estimating from the coun- 
try, but little if any increase in the actual volume of 
business. There is, however, enough estimating going 
on to make them feel hopeful that a good volume of 
orders is assured for the early fall and it is now a 


question of waiting. The factories are not usially 
rushed with orders in August, so disappointment is 
not great, althouzh it was hoped that this Auvust 
might prove to be more active than the month usually 
is because of the light trade that the sash and oor 
factories have had so far this season. The city trade 
is very slow and little special work is being ordered, 
There has been no change in sash and door prices 
for sixty days or more. 

Sash and door manufacturers in the Tacoma (Wiash.) 
district report no market change the last week. Tilocre 
is a fair amount of door business and some demand 
in veneer and allied lines, but no improved strength. 
There is some special work, but no large contracts, 
The factories are running steadily; some of them to 
capacity. 

The San Francisco sash and millwork situation is 
not as lively as it should be, although many wooden 
dwellines are being erected in the residence districts, 
Door manufacturing is rather quiet in the neigh)or- 
ing manufacturing districts. In the white pine lum- 
ber zone most of the door factories are in steady op- 
eration with fair outputs of door stock and open ssh. 

There is some selling in window glass, with many 
inquiries coming in, whick it is hoped will result in 
an early and substantial revival of conditions. It is 
believed that all manufactories, whether hand or ma- 
chine operated, will not attempt to produce glass dur- 
ing the next twelve months for more than half of 
that period, unless there is an unprecedented demand 
both abroad and at home. Manufacturers have shown 
unusual intelligence in handling their business mat- 
ters and if the distributers were to codperate with 
them along similar lines the situation would be ex- 
cellent. 


AMONG THE MILLS WITH PEN AND 
CAMERA. 


(Concluded from Page 36.) 


no grimy, dust covered hangers, shafting and pulleys 
overhead to shut out the light, increase the friction and 
run up the maintenance bills. On the contrary, one has 
to look twice to see a belt. All the machines are in- 
dividually driven by electric motors mounted in most 
cases on the floor. The few belts necessary are boxed 
in, together with all dangerous gears. Knives and 
saws are also guarded. 

As an additional precaution attractive brass plate 
warning signs are conspicuously placed on the guards. 
Some of these read ‘‘Safety First.’’ Others, in more 
dangerous positions, contain the injunction ‘‘Don’t re- 
move this guard. It is a violation of the law. If 
repairs are to be made the foreman or superintendent 
will remove it himself or give instructions.’’ 


House Trim Mill. 


In another part of .the yard is a building devoted to 
the finer work of the plant. This includes the manu- 
facture of sash, frames, molding, doors, cabinet work, 
and general house trim. Here the individual electric 
motor drive is followed as in the planing mill. There 
are also the same precautions for safety. 

The motors are all of Westinghouse make and range 
in size from % horsepower for the smallest to 30 horse- 
power for the largest. They are fifty-two in number 
and aggregate 290 horsepower in rating. The machines 
which they drive comprise swing saws, rip saws, jig 
saws, band saws, sanders, jointers, mortisers, planers, 
molders, lathes, blowers, grinders, sharpeners, stickers, 
shapers, and tenoners. 





Auxiliary Mills. 

Several smaller mills are used for auxiliary purposes, 
such as baling shavings and trimming rough lumber. 
The machinery used in these mills is also driven by 
electric motors. 


Advantages of Electric Power. 


This great plant is remarkably clean, the lighting is 
excellent and the workmen are safe. Furthermore, ma- 
chinery does everything that it possibly could be made 
to do. The extensive use of electric power has made 
these features possible. Individual motors placed near 
the machines have eliminated the multiplicity of belts 
and shafting that would be necessary with any other 
form of power. This has left the overhead space clear 
for light and has brought safety by removing a fre- 
quent cause of injury. 

Motor drive also affords higher efficiency in the plant 
than could have been secured with main line shaft drive. 
One reason for this is that the friction and inertia re- 
sistance of the belts and shafting used with the older 
forms of power transmission is removed. Furthermore, 
with individual electric drive, no power is. wasted on 
idle belts and shafting. Evéry machine with its motor, 
is an independent unit. When it is in operation it is 
not necessary to keep belts and shafting outside the ma- 
chine in motion. 

The efficiency and flexibility .of this plant exemplify 


the superior advantages of electricity over other forms: 


of power for industrial purposes. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 


RECENT Canadian statisties show that 534,592 tele 
graph and telephone poles were used in Canada in 1913, 
of which about 12 percent came from the United States. 
In the same year nearly 20,000,000 ties were purchased, 
over 16 percent of which came from outside of Canada. 
These ties cost approximately $8,750 and only about 12 
percent of them received preservative treatment. 
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LONDON MARKET GROWS UNSTEADY. 


Caution Exercised as Demand Diminishes Because of 
Doubtful Future—Hardwood Stocks Small. 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Aug. 6.—The chief feature of 
the market as far as buying is concerned is one of 
extreme caution. Importers generally seem to have 
made up their minds to hold as small stocks as possible, 
and this attitude is quite in accordance with true patri- 
oiism. What timber importers, like everybody else, 
want to know is when the war will end, but as this can 
not be foretold the only safe course to adopt is to 
assume that a continuance is probable at least up to the 
beginning of the winter. The dock stocks are heavy 
indicating a reduction in the demand that is likely to 
he maintained for some time. One of the chief diffi- 
culties is the freight question and were it not, for the 
fact that many sailing vessels have been requisitioned 
for the conveyance of timber both from United States 
aud Baltie ports, owing to the lack of steamers, the 

position would be even more difficult than it’ is. 

The Dock Stock. 
The position on August 1 was as follows: 

1915—Pcs. 1914-—Pcs. 





BAD RPI or0i.. 2.5.4 a 0101s seta Sioa pele o's 463,639 $30,842 
Beary at ENE ie oro coisa vcie sca oe roar 6 Sosa chore 2,310,802 1,367,469 
OE TIN ys wva's 6:46 50 44024400008 5,098,167 5,655,106 
GORI gioter eis it isiai0— Sista Wrosewisrais alee 5,664,052 2,856,090 
BURGE Ae itetae teh oie io oieralore Nis eine aisle 274,956 507,070 
MUIR ora eoceranelieis ois over cimiats ee etece 512,247 544,190 
PATCH INO GOBIS., 0.5.6.5 0050 6s 0107s 50 0% 39,464 52,558 

BL SRA are staan sree rere ee ares 14,363,327 11,913,325 


There has been an increase in the stock during the 
last month of nearly 2,000,000 pieces, and there are 
now in the dock nearly 2,500,000 pieces in excess of 
same date last year. The surplus applies to Baltic 
goods only, the most noticeable feature being the big 
increase in floorings, which ,are over 1,000,000 pieces 
in excess of the figure of a month ago and almost double 
that at corresponding period of 1914. The stock of 
pitch pine deals is below normal but is ample for all 
present requirements in view of the very poor consump- 
tion of these goods. 

Pitch Pine Trade. 


Shippers are not getting any more money f. o. b. for 
their stuff today than was the case before the war, the 
high prices ruling being entirely due to the state of the 
freight market. Forward business is practically at a 
standstill as buyers are not willing to pay out at the 
rate of $26.60 a thousand feet for freight for goods 
to put into stock. Add to this the dock charges and 
other expenses and the f. 0. b. value of the goods and 
an almost impossible figure is reached. All the same 
there is business to be done in the United Kingdom, 
especially on the east coast, by sellers who have actually 
freight in hand and can guarantee delivery. Some dif- 
ficulty has been experienced at Liverpool in handling 
sawn timber owing to the action of the Mersey Docks 
and Harbor Board which insist upon the goods being 
cleared from the quay forty-eight hours after they are 
landed. Owing to a shortage of labor and the attitude 
of the railway companies which decline to forward the 
timber to the chief consuming centers the shippers’ 
representatives are struggling to find accommodation 
in the yards for goods which they can not sell. 

First class timber 30-foot average cube can be ob- 
tained in Liverpool today at $40 a thousand feet, 
whereas at other ports the price is $44 to $46. There is 
very little demand for prime lumber although a certain 
amount of cheap common stuff has been requisitioned 
tor Government requirements. Eleven-inch and up sells 
at $48.50 a thousand. An endeavor has recently been 
made by shippers to force up the price of kiln-dried 
saps which are selling at $33.90 to $36.40 a thousand 
hut the high freight leaves shippers practically no mar- 
gin on the f. o, b. price. The sleeper trade has recently 
proved a godsend to the pitch pine exporter, many mills 
which usually cut sawn timber having been employed 
cn this class of goods. The railway companies which 
«re the chief customers for sleepers are holding their 
hans, hoping that the war will be over sooner than is 
«xpected and that they will be able to get their supplies 
®s hitherto from Russia. Some good sales of pitch pine 
sleepers, however, have already been made at $1.56 to 
-1.70 each e. i. f. as compared with $1.10 to $1.20, the 
»riees ruling during the last few months of 1914 when 
veights were very much lower than they are today. 

Chartering is just as difficult as ever. The latest fix- 
‘ures are on the basis of $28.20 a thousand from the 
iulf to east coast ports, $26 to west coast, and $25.40 
® the Bristol Channel. ; 


The Mahogany - Market. 

The arrivals during July are’ confined to a cargo of 
150 logs of Gaboon wood which ' goes’ ‘direct into 
nerchants’ hands and seventy-two logs of other African 
arieties.. Two auction sales have béen held during the 
ionth when prices which were ruling a month ago were 
well maintained. The chief sales were 223,000 feet of 
fonduras wood per Ser’ana from'Belize which averaged 
354 eents a super foot. About’ 48,000 feet of Cuba 
as also offered. The bulk was of inferior character but 
the better class wood sold well, averaging just under 
0 cents a foot. In addition to these ‘parcels 160,000 
‘eet of inferior Honduras was sold without reserve at 
> cents, which is the previous market price. Stock in 


first hands has: now been reduced to 13,960 logs of 
which 1,662 are Tobasco, 5,739 Honduras, 2,173. African 
and 4,386 Cuba, and further shipments of prime wood 
of all varieties can be recommended as it is quite cer- 
tain that shipments can not be on a large scale for 
some time. 

United States Hardwoods. 

Stocks generally are getting smaller but it is re- 
ported that heavy arrivals will take place during the 
next few months. Business on the whole is as good as 
was the case a month ago. Demand is strong for firsts 
and seconds walnut lumber, also 2-inch and. 24-inch 
selects which respectively are worth $130 and $90 and 
upwards a thousand: with No. 1 common at $75 and No. 
2 common at $50. In spite of the fact that. Austrian 
oak can not longer be obtained there is very little de- 
mand for quartered oak lumber; prices range from $100 
a thousand and upward with No. 1 common at $65. 
Owing to buyers having generally fulfilled their require- 
ments the demand for plain planks has fallen off and 
prices have dropped to $70 a thousand as compared 
with $75 a month ago. The outlook for boards is also 
not so satisfactory as it was, especially for firsts and 
seconds inch wood which is selling at $60 to $50 respect- 
ively. 

In American whitewood there is only a limited in- 
quiry for panel and firsts and seconds but the lower 
grades continue in good demand. Quotations are:. 
Panel stock $90 upwards a thousand; firsts and seconds 
of standard widths, planed to % inch, $75; and other 
sizes in proportion; clear saps, planed to % inch, $60 
a thousand; No. 1 common $52.50, and No. 2 common 
$42.50. Buyers of satin walnut (gum) have mostly 
covered their requirements under forward contract and 
the demand is quiet; wide sap gum, however, is wanted. 
Firsts and seconds red gum are selling at $52.50 a 
thousand; No. 1 commen at $45; firsts and seconds 
sap gum at $45; No. 1 common sap gum at $40; firsts 
and seconds 1x13 inch and upward, $52.50; and 1x18 
inch and upwards at $55 a thousand. Ash 2 inch and 
thicker is in demand in spite of the fact that contracts 
for large forward shipment have been entered into but 
as stocks are not large in the United States prices 
which range from $80 a thousand and upward according 
to thickness are likely to remain firm for the present. 

In the companies’ liquidation court on July 27 Jus- 
tice Neville was petitioned by Francis L. Lane, of 
Maryland House, Grosvenor Road, Headingly, Leeds, to 
allow the compulsory liquidation of the British Panama 
Timber Trust, (Ltd.). Mr. Stokes (for petitioner) said 
he had agreed with Mr. Whinney (for the company) that 
the petition should stand over till October 19 as it was 
believed that a satisfactory arrangement of the matter 
could be arrived at. 


AUSTRALIA FACES FREIGHT PROBLEMS. 


Bumper Crops Assured, but Sky High Rates Threaten 
Commonwealth with Serious Setback. 





PerTH, W. AUSTRALIA, July 6.—V. B. Trapp, of: the 
Australian Institute of Architects, has been lecturing 
in Melbourne on ‘‘ Australian Timbers, Their Uses and 
Abuses,’’ and inter alia he mentioned that in the United 
States there were over 180 books and pamphlets deal- 
ing with Australian native trees, but that in Australia 
there was practically no book bearing on the value 
and uses of native lumber. Mr. Trapp’s opinion is that 
Australians do not set a proper value on their eucalypts. 
It is remarkable that the United States Department of 
Forestry should be so well posted in the merits of 
Australian lumber, and Mr. Trapp assumes that his 
countrymen need to be strongly moved in the matter. 
Incidentally he mentioned that the Eucalyptus Hard- 
wood Association of California sets great value on 
eucalyptus lumber and considers it equal to the best 
second growth hickory, and he claims that instead of 
importing hickory to the value of $150,000 a year, 
Australia should make use of its own lumber so much 
more suited for the purpose. Further, Mr. Trapp pointed 
out that 30,000,000 Australian eucalypts had been 
planted in the United States in 1913 as against only 
500,000 in Australia in the same time. 

The big lumber movement, to which attention was 
directed in these notes recently, appears to have caught 
the attention of the press generally for references, some 
at considerable length; have since been made to the 
matter. All appear to be gratified in the sign of return- 
ing trade. This movement cannot be altogether attri- 
buted to the break up of the drouth because it was 
under way before this became certain, but it has un- 
doubtedly been sustained and encouraged by the me- 
teorological developments of the last two months. The 
whole of the Commonwealth. has been visited by the 
most propitious rains ever recorded in the same period 
and all doubt about the success of the season is at an 
end. The chances of a record harvest grow brighter 
every week. The problem is slowly arising how the 
various State departments will deal with the great 
traffic and how the surplus grain will be shifted to 
Europe, for it is rumored that the shipping people 
are talking of very big freights, up to as much as 
$17 a ton. If these high freights prevail, coupled with 
war rates on the railways, the farmer may find him- 
self very little better off in the end than he was last 
summer, when he had nothing to sell, in which case the 
healthy state of trade in the country towns will suffer 
a serious setback. Of all people, lumber people are 


98,000,000 FEET 


—OF— 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


AMOUNT AND SPECIES: 98,000,000 feet 
B. M., more or less, of Douglas fir, western red 
cedar, western hemlock, amabilis fir and Sitka 
spruce timber, approximately 33% Douglas fir 
and 38% western red cedar. 


LOCATION: Within the Olympic National 
Forest, Washington, in Twps. 28 and 29 N., R. 
2 W., W. M., Snow Creek watershed. 


STUMPAGE PRICES: Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $1.70 per M for western red cedar, $1.15 
per M for Douglas fir and Sitka spruce, and 
50c per M for western hemlock and amabilis 
fir. Rates to be readjusted at end of third 
year of cutting period. 


DEPOSIT: With bid, $4,000, to apply on 
purchase price if bid is accepted, or refunded 
if rejected. Ten per cent may be retained as 
forfeit if the contract and bond are not exe- 
cuted within the required time. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS: Sealed bids will 
be received by: the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including September 2, 1915. 

The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. 


Before bids are submitted, full information 
concerning the character of the timber, condi- 
tions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids should be obtained from the Ditsrict For- 
ester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest Super- 
visor, Olympia, Washington. 
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TH. M.SPAIN & CO. 
SOUTHERN 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
LAND APPRAISALS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. -. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for peovsiating, ocean freight contracts and effecting 


quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











FRANCIS |. JOHNSON JR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 








Blackwell - Panhandle 
| Idaho . 
White Pine 


For OHIO TRADE. 


The Allyn 
Lumber Co. 


Engineers Building, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 














RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “ungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50 s, baper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
Teques 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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We manufacture and carry in stock 
at all times a complete assortment of 


WHITE PINE COMMON 
SHOPS AND SELECTS 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin White 
Pine Timber and is of a very soft texture. Shop 
Lumber and Factory Selects are our Specialties, 
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STEALER IT. 


We Solicit Your Business, 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
MUL 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Ever Buy a N. Y. Draft? 


Paid 100 cents on the 
dollar didn’t you? 


WHY ? 


Worth it anywhere, of course. What a fool- 
ish question. Still, some people expect to buy 
good machine knives at acut price. Ever try it? 
Get stung? Want some good ones? Prices? 
Write us. You know our address. 




















especially interested in the trade in these inland towns, 
for everything depends upon the prosperity of the 
farmer. Given the money he will soon transform his 
‘‘shack’’ or ‘‘humpy’’ into a decent dwelling. The 
transformation from slab-hut township to well set up 
cities is often as remarkable out here as in the United 
States. 

The report of the commission of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers of the United States of Amex- 
ica, which visited Australia and New Zealand last year, 
has been published in the Australian press, and oceca- 
sioned a good deal of thought and discussion. The 
commission was not favorably impressed with Austr )- 
lia’s industrial conditions and is not likely to ree- 
ommend American people to follow on the same lines. 
Compulsory arbitration and wage boards are not re- 
garded as likely to improve industrial conditions in 
America. Many Australian employers think along the 
same lines but the workingman has the reins of gov- 
ernment in his hands and he is doing the driving of 
the team for the present. 


CRESCENT CITY EXPORTS DECLINE. 


Total Movement Approximately 8,000,000 Feet Less 
Than in Previous Week. 





New OrieEaNs, La., Aug. 17.—Export lumber clear- 
ances for the last week registered a marked decline, com- 
pared with the week before. The total movement in 
round numbers was 3,236,000 feet, as compared with 
nearly 11,000,000 feet for the week preceding. A little 
under 1,500,000 went to United Kingdom ports. Pan- 
ama took 1,175,000 feet, France 266,000, Spain 183,000 
and Central America and Mexico 170,000 feet. The dis- 
tribution by principal species follows: Pine 2,427,000 
feet, oak 330,000, gum 294,000 and ash 46,000 feet. In 
addition to the lumber exported, 393,865 staves and 11,- 
202 ties were shipped to foreign destinations. The 
week’s movement suffered by delay in the clearance of 
the Nordstjernen, chartered by the Lucas E. Moore Stave 
Company to take out a solid hardwood eargo. This 
vessel, together with the bark Simetra, chartered by T. 
Hofman-Olsen also to carry hardwood, should get away 
this week. Fourteen steamers and several sailing craft 
are loading but the volume of lumber moved probably 
will depend very largely from this time forth upon the 
volume of other freight offering for shipment. 

Overseas demand, if it can be judged from the in- 
quiries reported, is not half bad considering the eir- 
cumstances. Some business is being placed. One hears 
of big orders but by general agreement the actual vol- 
ume of shipments is in for a slump whenever grain and 
cotton begin to move in large parcels. Ocean rates are 
stiffening and quotations for room on ships now moving 
this way are by some reports virtually unobtainable. 

Gulfport (Miss.) reports total clearances for July 
of 7,870,000 feet of lumber and 4,633,000 feet of. sawn 
timber, the whole being valued at $295,208. Of this, the 
United Kingdom took something over 4,000,000 feet, 
Holland 3,60Q,000, Argentina 3,225,000, Italy 1,306,000 
and Panama about 350,000 feet. Nine cargoes in all 
were cleared. Gulfport’s noteworthiest shipment was 
probably the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company’s movement 
of 2,400,000 feet of gum for England. It is reported 
that the same company has booked another British order 
for 100 cars of hardwood and will begin the shipment 
from the mill at once. 

W. O. Harter, a representative of Cobbett & Co., of 
London and Liverpool, visited New Orleans a few days 
ago in the course of a tour of the southern lumber mar- 
kets. Mr. Harter came to the States last June and 
will visit the Pacific coast before returning to England. 





LARGE SHIPMENTS LEAVE SAVANNAH. 

SAVANNAH, GaA., Aug. 17.—With an unusually large 
cargo the steamship Georgiana, owned by Walker, Arm- 
strong & Co., sailed Wednesday night for London and 
English channel ports. The Vigilancia, owned by the 
same company, sailed on the following day, also carrying 
a large ecarge. 

There have been shipments during the week to fill 
orders. in the foreign trade. Manufacturers of yellow 
pine are experiencing an increasing demand for their 
products as a result of war orders from Europe and 
of purchases in growing volume by the railroads in this 
country. 

Following are the shipments from Savannah for the 
season: 


Steam. Sail. 
Since September 1........ . .68,747,000 29,879,000 
Where shipped— 

NN iain ian. 5 5 a Gs ad A 8 os SN ooo 20,501,000 

2 eee ee eer erm CE 610,000 
SORE PENRSED 5g 5b we Wie een ee oe 8,413,000 1,199,000 
i reer es er rey 18,438,000 17,563,000 
ee AS er ere er ere erry 15,167,000 2,706,000 


Other por ts 7/801.000 





RECORD CHARTER PRICES PAID. 

Tacoma, WasuH., Aug. 14.—New charters of suiling 
vessels on the Coast have been light during the week, 
due rather to seareity of tonnage than to any weakness 
in demand. Two small carriers were taken for Port 
Pirie lumber loading at 102s 6d, the record price for 
that voyage. Sydney was also done for a small sailer 
at 95s, also a record price for that voyage. The two 
Port Pirie fixtures were the schooners Ethel Zane and 
Salvator, taken by J. J. Moore & Co. The barkentine 
Lahaina was recently fixed for the same voyage at 100s. 
The Lahaina was chartered in June by the American 
Trading Company to take lumber from Puget Sound to 
Sydney at 87s 6d with the option of Melbourne at 97s 
6d, or Adelaide at 100s. Three weeks ago it was char- 
tered by Comyn, Mackall & Co. to load lumber next sum- 
mer for Sydney at 85s, or Melbourne or Adelaide at 95s. 
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PREPARE FOR ENORMOUS TRADE. 


Scandinavian Companies Rapidly Building Ships 
Carry Cargoes After War Is Over. 


- 


° 


San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 14.—An encouraging «a. 
ture of the export situation is found in the great a. iy- 
ity of Scandinavian steamship companies in opera’ ing 
vessels between Europe and San Francisco. They }|. ive 
been turning out new steamers and power-freightrs, 
operated by Deisel engines, at a rapid rate during the 
last few years and still continue to place new ves: els 
in the canal trade. Scandinavian shipping firms are 
preparing on a large scale for an enormous increase in 
export and import trade at the end of the present \ar, 
Thus the tonnage available for exporters of Pacifie cist 
products will gradually be increased. 

The offshore freight market is firm and there is but 
slight improvement in the supply of disengaged tonnage 
for future lumher shipments. However, there is an in- 
creasing tendeney for European vessels to seek chariery 
in the Pacifie waters which may bring relief, in time. to 
Coast shippers. 

Quotations are about as follows: From Puget Sound 
or B. C. to Sydney 95s to 97s 6d for early loading (for 
late loading up to July, 1916, 85s to 86s 3d); to Mel- 
bourne or Adelaide 95s to 96s 3d; to Port Pirie 82s 6d; 
South Africa 120s to 130s; to the United Kingdom, 
direct port, 140s to 160s; to Callao (nominally) about 
82s 6d. 

The following lumber charters are reported: Schr. 
Willapa, from Willapa Harbor to Sydney. Bark Lord 
Templetown, from San Francisco or Columbia River to 
Australia. 

The Robert Dollar Company, this city, has chartered 
the Japanese steamer Hakai Maru for the Chinese trade. 
The vessel will enter the lumber and merchandise service 
on its return from a trip to Australia. The steamer 
Grace Dollar, which has been running between this port 
and Mexico, will skip a voyage to bring a cargo of lum- 
her from the Point Terrance mill to San Francisco. The 
Doilar Steamship Company’s steamer Stanley Dollar has 
left Eureka for Seattle to complete its cargo of lumber 
for South and Central America. While on Humboldt 
Bay the Stanley Dollar took on 765,000 feet of redwood, 
which was made up of 45,000 feet of dry rough clear 
for Balboa, and 25,600 redwood ties, measuring 720,000 
feet, for Peru. 

The C. A. Smith Lumber Company has chartered the 
steam schooner San Pedro and will use it on the run be- 
tween San Francisco and Coos Bay to replace the steamer 
Nann Smith, let to W. R. Grace & Co. The San Pedro 
will be required to transport a part of the large output 
of the mills of the C. A. Smith plant at Marshfield to 
California ports. 





HEAVY EXPORT FROM TEXAS PORTS. 

Houston, Trex., Aug. 16.—The week just closed may 
be said to have inaugurated the 1915-16. shipping sea 
son from the port of Galveston and sub-ports of Hous 
ton, Texas City and Port Bolivar. During the week 
thirteen steamers arrived at the ports for full cargoes 
destined to transatlantic ports. Ten cargoes of exports 
were cleared and the steamers carrying them have sailed. 
It was the heaviest week the ports have had in two 
months. 

Export and ecoastwise lumber exports for the week 
ended August 14, as shown by the manifests filed with 
the custom officials, were as follows: 

For Havana, Cuba: Per Ss. Nils—54,067 pieces rough 
yellow pine lumber, value $5,972.60; two barrels pine tar, 
value $16. 7 

For New York: Per Ss. El Norte—6,600 pieces of lumber, 
value not specified. F : : 

For Liverpool, via Pensacola: Per Ss. Nestorian—3#,25: 
pieces oak lumber, 10,060 feet, value $403; 5,687 pieces gum 
lumber, 40,925 feet, value $1,514: 9,541 pieces staves, 
value $1,354; 4,774 pieces staves, value $960. ; 

For Kingston, Santiago and Antilla: Per Ss. Athos—For 
Kingston: 2,000 bundles box material, value $675; 14,620 
pieces yellow pine rough and dressed lumber, value $2,224.26. 
For Santiago: 1,168 pieces yellow pine lumber, value $2135. 
For Antilla : 37,541 pieces yellow pine lumber, value $6 627. 

For New York. Per Ss. Medina—700 barrels rosin ; 70,000 
pieces lumber, value not specified. 

For New York: Per Ss. El Cid—7,200 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. : 

For Nuevitas, Cuba: Per Sch. Coniscliffe—84,495 pieces 
rough and dressed lumber, 341,679 feet, value $5,307.57. 





EXPORT ACTIVITIES AT SEATTLE. 

SEATTLE, WaAsH., Aug. 14.—The schooner Blakeley 
completed its cargo of lumber at the Port Blakeley 
Mill Company’s plant and sailed this week for Sydney, 
Australia. The Peruvian bark Alliance arrived on the 
Sound to take lumber from Mulkilteo and Port Angeles 
for W. R. Grace & Co. to South America. The bark 
Helvitie arrived on the Sound to take lumber from 
Mulkilteo to South America for the Mohus Commercial 
Company. The Canadian Trading Company has char: 
tered the schooner Salvator to take 550,000 feet of lum- 
ber to Australia. It will load at Everett, Wash. The 
freighter Seward took 900,000 feet of heavy timber to 
be used on the Government’s Alaska railroad. The new 
steamship William O’Brien, under charter to W. RB. 
Grace & Co., is loading 3,500,000 feet of lumber on the 
Sound for New York. The Grace company has char- 
tered the steamship Aztec, which will take 200,000 feet 
of lumber from the Sound to South America. The Grace 
company also announces chartering the steamship Nan 
Smith from the C. A. Smith Lumber Company for the 
South American lumber trade. 

Because of the heavy demand for shipping space b: 
tween Puget Sound and the United Kingdom the Ha! 
rison Direct Line Seattle agents announce they hair 
added another steamship, the Ormiston, to this servic. 
It will carry lumber and salmon. This will give this 
line five sailings from the Sound in August and Septem- 
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Ordinarily the company has one sailing a month. 
te liner Minnesota took 100,000 feet of lumber to 
nan when it sailed this week. The schooner Lizzie 
vce has been chartered by Hind, Rolph & Co. for 
limber from north Pacific to Sydney or Melbourne at 
(second voyage). 


—_—oO 


NEWFOUNDLAND HAS EXPORT REVIVAL. 


Orrawa, OnT., Aug. 18.—Reports from Newfound- 
|.nd, received by the Trade and Commerce Department, 

e to the effect that the lumber export trade of that 
vlony, Which had been almost non-existent during the 
Inst few years, has again been brought into prominence 

conditions growing out of the war. A great demand 
lias developed in Great Britain not only for pit props 
for the collieries but for lumber for general purposes. 
Lumbering concerns in Newfoundland, which have been 
operating entirely for the local trade hitherto, have 
therefore decided to go into the export business on an 
extended scale. The export of pitwood alone for the 
year is estimated at 200,000 tons. A regular fleet of 
steamers has been engaged for several months in trans- 
porting this material from Newfoundland and eastern 
Canada, the British collieries having heen unable to 
secure their usual supply from Europe. 





EXPORTS OF LUMBER NEAR NORMAL. 


Baltimore Records Shipments in Excess of Those for 
Same Month Last Year. 





BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 17.—For the first time since 
the beginning of the war in Europe the exports of lum- 
ber and logs for any one month have run ahead’ of the 
shipments for the corresponding month of last year. 
July of this year shows a Jarger total of value of exports 
than July, 1914, which latter falls within the period 
when peace prevailed, although the clouds of the im- 
pending conflict had already begun to overcast the 
horizon. This, however, could not have affected the 
lumber trade, since vessels continued to move and inter- 
ference with shipping was not experienced until some 
time in August. July, 1914, therefore, is to be regarded 
as a normal month, and that it is exceeded in the value 
of exports by last month must constitute a gratifying 
demonstration of the strength of the present foreign 
lumber trade. Some items show a reduction last month 
as compared with July, 1914, as poplar and oak for 
instance, but the deficiency is more than made up by 
shipments of gum, white pine and spruce, not to men- 
tion the larger movement of staves. According to some 
reports the foreign situation has again begun to cause 
disquiet heeause of the large forwardings and the con- 
sequent accumulations on the other side, but the fact 
remains that shipments continue and that they are 
made in the main on orders, so that a need for the 
stocks must exist. The comparative statement for last 
July and-of the same month of 1914 is as follows: 


July, 1915 July, 1914 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 








TuO@S; AUGMOIR . 606 “atcuseierc 8 . sues 16,000 ft. $ 420 
Logs, walnut..... 11,000 ft. § ,090 15,000 ft. 900 
Lumber, gum.... 310,000 ft. SO ae re 
Lumber, oak..... 783,000 ft. 28,472 1,272,000 ft. 46,738 
Lumber, whitepine £6,000 ft. ae) 06 OO Nakuee. 80800 | Saccace 
Lumber, short : 

leaf pine..... eee 72,000 ft. 2,358 91,000 ft. 2,809 
Lumber, poplar.. 255,000 ft. 8,800 361,000 ft. 18,648 
Lumber, spruce... 88,000 ft. 2,940 40,000 ft. 1,200 
Lumber, all others 323,000 ft. 15,200 255,000 ft. 12,340 
SOOKE, WOK. ceess. lsisiesise | sivieisie'e 448 3 
Staves . : 173,146 ft. 10,081 92,812 4,540 
PBRGINRE wakessca s606.0s oe ess 8 0 a Sale 
All other kinds of ; 

MMOS caicscces © slot cee PEBOR lke ewes 11,5638 
Doors, sash and 

OEMS, are wisiels eis’ sjnieioie's Te) cotcesece 0 ees 
FOUQWERO: cciesssce wie wie. eS eliscnketedt 1382 
All other manu- 

factures of wood ...... ce ( re 16,408 

POtaie: . 6.5/5.2 $122,43 $116,132 





OVERSEAS TRAFFICKING FROM MOBILE. 


Mori.e, ALA., Aug. 17.—As a result of high freight 
rates the owners of the Norwegian bark Arcadia have 
found that vessel a veritable gold mine. The Arcadia 
three years ago was purchased for $18,500. Her earn- 
ings for the six months beginning April 1, 1915, wili 
not fall short of $60,000. Her next voyage will be from 
st. Johns, N. B., to Buenos Aires, with 1,300,000 feet of 
lumber at $22 per 1,000 feet. 

According to local lumber dealers: the trade to the 
River Plate ports in South America is steadily growing 
better, and the West Indies business is about normal. 
The local pine market shows very little change, how- 
ever, 

A number of mills are figuring on starting up, while 
there are others that do not expect to resume operations 
until next month. The interior trade. holds up pretty 
well. The coastwise trade is increasing, both in steam- 
ers and sailing vessels. The export trade to Europe is 
not so good and Liverpool and London appear to ke 
glutted with timber. There is a strong inquiry from 
Mexieo, In the hardwood trade there is a great inquiry 
for oak. 





WESTERN FLORIDA EXPORTS SHOW GAIN. 


PENSACOLA, Fua., Aug. 17.—The foreign export lum- 
ber business from Florida ports shows a slow but grad- 
ual inerease each month. The volume grows slightly 
each succeeding month, generally a gain of between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000 feet, but it still is over 50 
percent short of the normal outward movement. 

The last month witnessed the shipment of 19,200,000 
superficial feet of lumber and timber, about 100,000 feet 
of cross ties and other wood products, the valuation 





of the latter reaching $157,000. Only eight Florida 
ports did business with foreign ports, Pensacola and 
Key West leading, with the former shipping principally 
to South American ports and the latter to Cuba. Eng- 
land is again doing some business in the lumber and 
timber line, but it is confined principally to stocks here- 
tofore coming out of the Baltic and is of cheap char- 
acter. There is some indication of a renewal of busi- 
ness, however, with Great Britain, and the demand from 
South America is healthy, but with tonnage rates still 
high and fluctuating considerably buyers are loath to 
enter the markets and are doing only a hand to mouth 
business, 

Charters are hard to obtain and the bulk of the ear- 
goes going out last month were in American and Span- 
ish bottoms and at rates far above the original cost of 
their cargoes. Lumber cargoes on steamers for English 
ports, valued at $40,000 and $50,000, cost between $80,- 
000 and $110,000 to deliver. 

Ports from which shipments were made last month 
and their respective valuations were as follows: 





Mey Wests....c<ass $ 843,081 St. Andrews.......$ 
PEMBBCOIA 66-66 8605: 449,796 Jacksonville snes 

PENS ncles cee wows 153,999 WR TRPIMNG orcs otic. p cncterae 

Boca Grande....... 94,500 ——————_— 
Fernandina ...,.... 57,917 $1,673,105 


Countries to which these shipments were made were 
as follows: 





Cea stevie soe. e oss. SETS CE cares ole aes $ 27,244 
French W. Ind... <<. 6,543 PE asc hol dalee veers 68,404 
HIGBOUTER .hcitcccces Netherlands 22.0660 65,362 
Denmark ..... : PM rats cai niece aise eas 48,080 
Santo Doming RMON Sic ciccie daxe-ere 41,226 
UPrUBUEaS ccs ee Br. West Ind. rar 5,832 
Argentina CC re .. 15,000 
Bo) a): Ge eee Seotland 78,210 








MANY STEAMERS LEAVE LAKES FOR OCEAN 
TRADE. 


Fort WILLIAM, ONT., Aug. 17.—According to customs 
officials in Fort William thirty-one Canadian steamers 
have gone from the lakes to the ocean this summer. It 
can not be learned whether any of them will return 
to the lakes for the fall grain trade but it seems to 
be the general opinion here that all these ships will 
remain on salt water for this year at least. One of 
them, the Midland Queen, was torpedoed and sunk by a 
German submarine near England. It is reported to have 
been loaded with munitions of war. 

Marine men at Fort William assert that more than 
half the fleet took as their first cargoes to England full 
cargoes of lumber and timber. All of this lumber was 
loaded at Province of Quebee ports. <A list of the ships 
leaving the lakes follows: 


Empress of Fort William, Rosemount, Neepaiwah, Empress 
of Midland, Mapleton, Midland Queen, Saskatoon, Kenora, 
Kaministiqua, Strathcona, Neebing, Donnacona, Winona, 
Glenella, McKinstry, Dundee, Renvoyle, Dunelm, Canadian, 
Newona, Acadian, C. A. Jacques, Tagona, Scottish Hero, D. A. 
Gordon, Turret Court, Westmount, Turret Crown, North- 
mount, Stormount, Fairmount. 

The first sixteen vessels in this list already have made 
transatlantic trips; the others are engaged in the coast- 
ing trade. 


MAKE RECORD TIME LOADING LUMBER. 


Gulfport, Miss., witnessed some record breaking lum- 
ber loading when 200 ears of oak lumber, aggregating 
2,500,000 feet, were loaded on the Norwegian steamer 
Stikelstad by the Lamb-Fish Lumber Compaiy, of 
Charleston, Miss. In a former issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN reference was made to the fact this load 
would be shipped to London, England. The steamer 
arrived in Gulfport Wednesday morning, July 28. But 
it was 1 p. m: before the work of loading was com- 
meneed even on one hatch, and it was 2 p. m. before all 
the hatches were being loaded. By 10 p. m. Saturday 
the ship was loaded. George Land, traffic manager of 
the Lamb-Fish Company, who superintended the work, 
says this is the shortest length of time a boat was ever 
held in a Gulf port to load so large a shipment. One 
hundred and forty men, working day and night, were 
employed in the task. 

This is the second largest cargo of hardwood recently 
shipped by the company, the first being made up of red 
gum, and although it is bound for London, uo interfer- 
ence by belligerent nations is expected. Gulfport was 
chosen in preference to New Orleans because several 
ours could be saved by loading at the Mississippi port, 
and speed was an important consideration. 








DEMAND FOR COPPER HELPS MINING. 


San Francisco, Cat. 
The business in mining shows many signs of revival. 
This is due to a marked rise in the price of the base 
metals. notably copper and zine, although the quotations 
for cad, antimony and tin also have advanced consider- 
ably. The increasing demand for the base metals is due 
to the consumption ereated by the intensified manufacture 
of munitions and armaments. While the demand for 
this kind of manufacture will ceaso with the war there 
is reason to believe that an equally large consumption 
vt metals will be ereated by the work of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation after the war. The destruction of 
metals of all kinds, in the form of domestic utensils and 
machinery, is enormous in the regions devastated by 
actual fighting in Europe. Moreover, the large balance 
of trade, big payments for munitions and the splendid 
crops are making money plentiful. This is tending to 
facilitate the expansion of development and exploratory 
work in the mining regions of the whole country; in 

short, the outlook is excellent. 
T. A. Rickarp, Editor, 
Mining and Scientific Press. 
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finished in Birch. 


Birch 


Gives Dealer a 
Strong Prestige 


in that you can recommend it with 
the knowledge that it will make 
good. It’s doing it every day. It’s 
just the finish for hard wear because 
it is a dense, hard wood which does 
not warp, shrink nor mar easily as 
do softer woods. 
mers about it and you’ll win friends 
and 


Capitalize Your 
Selling Ability 


Tell your custo- 


Far be it from us to minimize the dealers’ 


influence in the making of sales, but we do 
know the general publicity being given Birch 
is increasing the demand for it and we want 
you to participate in the advantages this 
general advertising is creating. The one way 
to clinch these extra profits is to have Birch 
Be prepared to show your custo- 
mers Birch casing, bases, flooring, moulding, 
etc., and have our Birch Book “‘A”’ on your 
desk to show them views of homes finished 
with Birch— columns, newel 
posts, stairways, grills, mantels, etc. 








Get in Now 
on these 
Profits 


because it possesses natural merit in beauty, 
grain and durability equalled by but few other 
woods. ‘Suitable for enamel and all the stains 
from natural to rich mahogany. 


By being the first in your 
town to feature Birch fin- 
ish, you will gain the pres- 
tige that always comes to 
the fellow who leads. This 
is doubly certain in Birch 











An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below asking 
for Birch Book ‘‘A"’, will bring you invaluable 
information about this peer of finish woods. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 


Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 


Goodman, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 


Stanley, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 


Hayward, Wis. 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
‘Appleton, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 
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[” AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO.) 


—— MANUFACTURERS —— 
SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 


Planing Mill and Pattern Work ania PINE 
IDAHO WHITE PINE || Harpwoope ”” 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








General Offices, 





White Pine Specials 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4°" 5-4" 6-4” 8-4”’ D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





4 » 
‘ West Penn Lumber Co. p 


, Wholesale Lumber 
4 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
4 HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





















WE SELL THE BEST. 


on Red Cypress 
B 


. W. Cross Lumber Co.,°prrrssurci, Pa 




















Advertising To 
Sell More Lumber 


differs from lumber advertising in 
that it creates the demand, brings 
the customers to your yard and 
leaves it to you to select the lumber 
best suited to your customers’ needs. 


Use Good House Plans 


in your local. papers and you'll see 
how creating a desire for a certain 
house you advertise will help you 
sell more bills of lumber. 


Ask us for Bulletin 1-24 which shows 24 house 
plans suited to retail advertising — it’s free. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 














FIGURES PROVE MOTOR TRUCK EFFICIENCY. 





Two Lumber Companies Tell Costs of Operating Their Machines and Work Done 
Weather Changes Help Sales. 





ADOPTS WORM DRIVE AXLE. 

The Kissel Motor Car Company has recently added a 
truck of 1,000 pounds capacity, for light delivery work 
to its line of motor trucks. The line now comprises 
models of 1,000 pounds, % to 1 ton, 1 to 1% ton, 1% 
ton to 2 tons, 24% tons to 3 tons, 34% to 4 tons, and 6 
tons capacities. The worm drive axle of the David 
Brown construction has been adopted on the medium 
sized models. All the models have Kissel-built motors; 
the two smaller sizes have 32 horsepower motors; the 
next two 36 horsepower plants; the next size a 40 
horsepower engine, while the two largest sizes carry en- 
gines of 50 horsepower. 





MICHIGAN COMPANY TELLS TRUCK COST. 


The Hall Lumber Company, Lansing, Mich., put a 
“*Model 26 114-ton G. M. C. Worm Drive’’ truck to 
work May 24 in delivering lumber. From that time 
until August 1 the truck covered 1,454.9 miles, and 
made 498 deliveries, carrying a total of 313,051 feet 
of lumber, weighing 781,571 pounds. One man worked 
the truck 578.5 hours and delivered loads valued at 
$10,856.99. 

The expense incurred by the company in making the 
above deliveries was $277.62, which was distributed as 
follows: 

Labor, $135.50; Gasoline, $23.79; Oil, (one year's sup- 
ply), $21.95; Grease, (six months’ supply), $2.60; License, 
$5: Freight on oil, $1.03; Auto soap, $2; Sponge, 75 cents ; 
Skid chains for one year, $10. Total, $202.62. Depreciation 
25 percent for two months, $75. Total $277.62. 

A little figuring will show that it cost approximately 
$.19 a mile or about $.56 for each delivery made; about 
$.89 for each thou- 
sand feet of lum- 
ber earried, or 
about $.02 to de- 
liver each $1 
worth of lumber. 

The Hall com- 
pany has prepared 
special blanks for 
daily recording the 
facts and cost of 
operating this 
truck. On this ree- 
ord, item No. 1 
calls for the num- 
ber of miles cov- 
ered and is subdi- 4 
vided: ‘‘Previous 
meter reading,’’ °§ 
‘present meter 
reading’? and 
‘“‘net.’’? Item No. 
2 is for the ‘‘num- 
ber of deliveries 
made;’’ No. 3, 
‘‘number of feet 
earried;’’ No. 4, 
‘number of pounds earried’’; No. 5, ‘‘number of men 
on truck’’; No. 6, ‘‘number of hours a day’’; No. 7, 
‘‘total value of load delivered.’’ The next item ‘‘ From 
Railroads’’ is subdivided, ‘‘ecars’’; No. 8, ‘‘number of 
feet’’: No. 9, ‘‘number of hours’’; ‘‘Local’’ No. 10, 
‘number of feet’’?; No. 11, ‘‘number of trips,’’ and 
No. 12, ‘‘number of hours.’’ 





INSTALL TRUCKS IN CANAL ZONE. 


The commissary department of the Government of the 
Panama Canal has already placed in service three Ford 
motor delivery wagons and has ordered five others. The 
supply department has ordered a 3-ton and a 1%-ton 
motor truck for the heavy hauling, and several other de- 
partments of the Isthmian Government are considering 
the replacement of teams with motor wagons, It is 
thought that the Government will be able to obtain 
gasoline at about 11 cents a gallon alongside the wharf 
at each end of the canal. 


TRUCKS SHOW SAVING OVER HORSES. 

The William H. Wood Lumber Company, of Cambridge, 
Mass., has one Packard, one Peerless and three worm 
driven Locomobile, 4-ton capacity trucks. Each truck 
travels from 50 to 60 miles and carries an average of 
15,000 feet a day. W. A. Webster, jr., president of 
the company, says it has not owned the trucks five 
years, which period he figures constitutes the life of a 
truck, but the company. estimates the daily cost of 
each truck including all expenses and depreciation as $15. 
During the first year the Peerless and Packard trucks 
cost only $12 a day leaving a leeway of $3 a day which 
will be charged up to depreciation in case one of the 
trucks should go to pieces before the estimated time. 
The 4-ton truck does the work of three double teams 
each day on hauls of two miles or more. For each double 
team the company pays $6 a day including the driver, 
making the total expense of $18 a day and a saving of $3 
a day or $900 a year by using the truck. In addition 
the service rendered by the truck is so much better than 
that given by teams that the company considers it 
advantageous to use the trucks even if they were more 
expensive, as the loads are larger and one man with a 
helper can put out more lumber in a day. Speaking 
of the service Mr. Webster says: ‘‘ Anyone familiar 
with the lumber business xnows that it is necessary to 








keep contractors supplied with enough material, especi: '|y 
in congested districts where it is impossible to du 
more than one load at a time. As soon as this load ; 
used up the workmen must have more material to ve 
Any company that gives this prompt service is 
apt to receive the business.’’ 

The necessity of keeping the truck constantly 
operation is emphasized by Mr. Webster. For tivis 
purpose the company uses an idler, or a dummy load:r 
as it is sometimes called, which is loaded and ready : 
the truck when it returns. When a truck is allowed 
stand idle in a yard from one-third to one-half of + 
time, while it is loaded, its efficiency and economy 1 
lessened and the cost of delivering lumber is increase, 


ae 77) 
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In addition the company saves by having one or two 


less tally men, according to the number of trucks use: 
Mr. Webster says these figures are a conservative wi: 
of estimating money saved, but he feels confident thit 
the company saves more money than shown by them. 
But on hauls of less than two miles, he believes that 
the horse drawn vehicle is cheaper. Trucks of less than 
4-ton capacity are not as profitable as the heavier ma- 
chines although there is a limit to the size on account 
of the awkwardness of handling too large a load. 

The company: sometime ago was unfortunate enough to 
purchase a 5-ton truck, which it valued at $2,500, but 
which cost $5 a day more than it should have done. 
The company purchased a new truck and was allowed 
$700 for the old one which was a loss of $1,800. But 
at the rate of $5 a day it saved $1,500, and at the 
end of the year had a truck werth a good deal more than 
the old one. In speaking of this phase of the question 
Mr. Webster says it is better and cheaper to sell or 
junk a poor truck as soon as possible because the de- 
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G. M. C. WORM DRIVE TRUCK OPERATED BY HALL LUMBER COMPANY, LANSING, MICH. 


creasing efficiency together with the increasing repair 
expense will make it a losing proposition. For instance 
15,000 feet a day costs $15 or $1 a thousand feet to 
deliver. An inefficient truck of which the company kept 
record delivered only 10,000 to 11,000 feet day because 
it was so often held up for repairs and cost from $15 
to $20 a day, a loss of from $5 to $10 each day which 
for 300 days in a year made a loss of from $1,500 to 
$3,000, or a loss of from $1.50 to $2 a thousand to 
deliver. . 

Tg conclusion Mr, Webster says: 

“Anyone considering the operation of trucks must buy a 
good standard truck, get a good man to operate it and spend 
money for repairs if necessary in order to keep the truck 
at its best efficiency. If this is done the trucks will pay.” 





INTERESTING NEWS FROM A TIRE COMPANY. 


The society of automobile engineers held its sum- 
mer meeting on board the steamer Noronic and made 
a trip to Detroit from Georgian Bay and return. The 
daily paper published on board the steamer was one of 
the features of the convention. News of the world was 
furnished by the Detroit wireless station of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company. 

The warring European nations need for their own 
uses practically the entire output of their factories and 
this has lessened the competition of foreign tire man- 
ufacturers. In an effort to secure a share of the export 
business the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company has sent 
representatives to India, Australia and South America. 





WEATHER CHANGES AID TRUCK SALES. 


Changes in weather are becoming a powerful influence 
in favor of salesmen of motor trucks. Horses are 
handicapped by both very cold and very hot weather, 
and-their work -is less efficient.in either extreme. As an 
illustration of the consideration this matter is being 
given by careful business men, a. quotation from the 
official publication of a large express company follows: 

Now that warm weather is upon us this subject of caring 
for our horses becomes particularly important. There are 
two periods of every year that are most distressing for our 
animals—the extreme cold season and the extreme hot sea- 
son. ‘The heat does far more damage than the cold. In 
Chicago a few years ago, when the thermometer was around 
“100 in the shade” for a few days, work horses of every 
sort - degree died at the rate of fifty a day more thau 
normal, : 
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So:'hern Pine Association’s Statement Shows Gain 
For Week in Shipments of Yellow Pine—Car Short- 
ace Feared. 

New ORLEANS, La., Aug. 16.—Yellow pine seems to 
be furnishing the particular bright spot in the southern 
jun ber market. ‘The Southern Pine Association’s weekly 


statement, issued today, shows a gain for last week in or- 
ders booked and shipped and in volume of unfilled orders 
on hand, The association’s statistical recapitulation of 
July business shows that shipments exceeded cut by more 
than 9 percent while the volume of stocks on hand at mills 


decreased by a little more than 3 percent. Individual com- 
ment on the current market indicates a further gradual 
gain, with dimension, some items of common, special cut- 
tings and flooring in continued brisk request, demand for 
car material perhaps a little stronger, and fair inquiry for 
export lumber and timbers. Prices are firmer and tend to 
advance on some active items that are getting into scarce 
supply at mills. 

The cypress market seems to be just a little more than 
holding its own, the principal business being handled in 
mixed cars. Lath remain in active call; prime shingles have 
sold better and mill supplies are reduced, and there is an 
occasional or semi-occasional call for cypress car material. 
Prices are called steady. ; 

Hardwood staples are said to be improving their condi- 
tion slowly but the market according to local comment has 
developed no new feature. <A fair volume—war and trans- 
port conditions considered—of oak, gum and ash is moved to 
European destinations, but this movement is likely to be 
checked by advancing ocean rates, already too high to per- 
mit free trading as grain and cotton begin to move. Inte- 
rior demand is said to continue its gradual improvement, but 
the gain is not sufficient, it appears, to lift quotations to 
higher levels all round. ; 

An occasional complaint is beginning to be heard about 
the car situation. The kicks are scattered and infrequent 
as yet, but are likely to increase both in volume and vehe- 
mence as the fall season advances. 

Save for the encouraging indications in the yellow pine 
market, the business now received gives no line upon the 
volume of fall bookings. Orders are still confined very large- 
ly to immediate eerie. The slight but perceptible pick-up 
of inquiries may be a symptom of improved fall demand, 
but it seems to be about the only thing resembling a symp- 
tom, thus far. Between now and September 1, it is hoped, 
reliable indications b Sag be developed of what the fall busi- 
ness is going to be like. 4 

Porky R H. Downman and George E. Watson left Sat- 
urday night for Chicago, whence the latter will go to North- 
port, Mich., to join his family and enjoy a vacation. Mr. 
Downman’s visit to Chicago is understood to be connected 
with a conference on the reclassification issue. 

Manager Frank N. Snell, of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company, left last week on a business trip through the mid- 
dle West. . i 4 

R. L. McChesney, secretary of the Contractors’ & Dealers 
Exchange, has been appointed Louisiana State commissioner 
for the National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, and 
will have charee of the organization of new local associa- 
ions Louisiana. 2 
ee roeere ee J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine 
Association, returned last Wednesday from a vacation, spent 
with Mrs. Rhodes in New England. Mr. Rhodes had his 
automobile shipped north to him and a part of his leisure 
was given to an automobile tour “down East. Coming 
into New York, -via automobile, the tourists traveled over 





a fifteen-mile reach of woodblock paved highway, from Tar-- 


rytown in the best thoroughfare encountered during the 
entire vacation trip. Mr. Rhodes left Saturday night with 
the association’s traffic manager, A. G. T. Moore, for Chi- 
cago, to attend the reclassification conference. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Aug. 16.—The yellow pine market 
has shown little noticeable change during the last week, 
except that business has slackened off somewhat and 
prices are inclined to show a little erratic streak, with 
variations in lists amounting to more than $1. A feature of 
the week has been the securing of an order from the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad for 1,000,000 feet of stringers, ties and ‘car 
material. This is the second big order placed in the market 
recently and some believe that it is only a forerunner of 
better business. Good prices were obtained on the big 
orders. ; 

Demand continues to come into the market in a fairly 
steady flow, the one and two carlot orders ruling, with a 
sprinkling now and then of scmething better. — Timbers and 
car material seem to be the ruling feature. Car decking is 
scarce and prices for this item are reported good. Dimen- 
sion stock, boards and joists are doing nicely, Flooring is 
enjoying a good price, the yards being practically cleaned 
of this item in filling a recent big order. 

Predictions are belag made that August will prove to be a 
good month in the lumber business. A number of orders 
are reported from the West and North and it is believed 
that this demand will improve with the harvest. The scat- 
ter-d sections from which orders are coming is more convine- 
ing to lumbermen that yards are practically out of stock 
and sales are made before purchases, indicated by telegrams 
preceding mail orders urging rush shipments. = 

Yhe erop situation is anything but satisfactory. The re- 
cent drouth has done big injury to corn and cotton. Old 
corn was reduced fully 25 percent, while cotton was forced 
open prematurely. Increased acreage in cotton, diversified 
crops and scarcity of the boll weevil, however, may overcome 
this. 

‘aken as a whole the situation is considered favorable for 
better business and September is expected to develop unusual 





trade, 
RECEIVES ANOTHER LARGE ORDER. 
JACKSON, Miss., Aug. 17.—The Lamb-Fish Lumber 
Coinpany, at Charleston, Miss., is in receipt of another 
larze order for hardwood lumber from Great Britain, 


coi sisting of 100 carloads. It began the shipment this 
we'k, This company only recently exported 200 carloads 
to Great Britain, and had just concluded the shipment 
when the new order came in. There is great likelihood 
of the big mill resuming full operation soon. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


‘TATTIESBURG, Miss., Aug. 16.—Manufacturers in this 
territory who have recently returned from the lumber 
co.suming territories are very optimistic over the out- 
as they found conditions much better than they ex- 
bec‘ed. With a good business already on hand and a great 
Moe in sight they feel that the fall months will be much 
better than the present, as the output has not been _in- 
cre.sed and stocks as a rule are not above normal and at 
4 great many places dimension stocks are badly_broken. 

Orders for car material continue to come and it is now 


in better demand than it was two weeks ago. Sills are up 
from $1 to $2 over June prices and select and better thick 
car lining is in good demand and selling for a good price. 

The Ozona Lumber Company at Tallisheek, La., started 
its sawmill last week after having been closed down for 
several months. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Aug. 16.—Business with the yellow 
pine manufacturers during the last week was featured 
by the improved demand, especially by a freer acceptance 
of listed prices. Less time is lost in securing orders at 
figures submitted to buyers. Improvement along this line has 
Leen noticed especially in the northern grain territory, from 
which there are still many orders coming with follow-up 
messages urging rush shipments. The mixed car plants are 


- doing a fine business with retail yards, and they experience 


no difficulty getting prices. . 

Dimension proves to be one of the best market stimulators. 
In mixed cars with other lumber it goes easily at $10 off 
standard basis list, and in straight cars it brings from $10 
to $10.50, with the latter figure principally applying on the 
No. 2 stock. These prices hold rather firm, and a consider- 
able scarcity is reported. One of the slowest sellers an- 
nounced for the week is 4-inch fencing. 

The railways continue to give the market helpful influence, 
especially the car departments, and car companies call 
strongly for siding, decking and flooring. This! activity 
proves encouraging to the operators, some of whom report 
that their mills lately have got all the orders they could 
satisfactorily handle. 

In addition to the improved call from the interior, there 
has been some pleasing activity with export, especially for 
Panama. 

Several interesting inquiries have come out lately, but the 
biggest to reach offices here is from the Publie Service 
Company, New York, for approximately 32,000,000 feet of 
ties and timbers, 31,000,000 feet of it “untreated,” for build- 
ing rapid transit lines. Delivery must be completed by De- 
cember 31, 1916. Securities for guarantee are required. 

Taking it all in all, the yellow pine situation shows some 
improvement, though not elaborate, and the fall outlook is 
gradually presenting more optimistic signs. Prices are stiff- 
ening right along. 

Announcement of the receipt of tariffs naming the new 
class rates to Texas points, effective September 15, this year, 
in accordance with the ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the famous Shreveport-Texas rate case, is 
made by the local chamber of commerce, traffic department. 
The date for the commodity rates to become effective has 
been changed to November 1, owing to time to prepare tariffs, 
notifications and other preliminaries. 

The plant of the Louisiana Creosoting Company, of Winn- 
field, La., will very likely be removed to Alexandria, La., 
where President Crouch and General Manager Lagrone, of the 
company, recently conferred with the industrial committee of 
the Alexandria chamber of commerce regarding the proposed 
transfer. 

8. B. Crouch, cf Alexandria, La., has returned from a visit 
to his old home in North Carolina, enthused with the possi- 
bilities of the cut-over pine lands. Since he left North Caro- 
lina, the citizens there have been utilizing cut-over timber 
lands, raising tobacco, fruits and other crops profitably. 
Seventeen years ago lands could be had at $3 an acre, but 
now they bring from $25 to $100. Mr. Crouch sees fine 
opportunities on Louisiana cut-over lands, as they surpass 
those in North Carolina. 





TRADE IN WESTERN MISSISSIPPI. 


VICKSBURG, Miss., Aug. 17.—Local saw mill men and 
lumber dealers are not very optimistic over the general 
situation, either local or foreign. They agree that the 
European war conditions still more or less control the out- 
look for the year’s foreign business. However, there is no 
trace of the discouragement that was encountered here dur- 
ing the winter and early spring months, when the lumber- 
men feared they. would be put almost out of business. The 
Anderson Tully mills are operating on a large scale and 
have heavy orders ahead for a continuous run. 

The unusually high river the last summer has made it 
difficult to haul out timber but this situation is now some- 
what eased and many of the small inland mills are resum- 
ing after a resultant shut down. Few of the larger plants, 
however, are doing 1uc). 

No confidence in the market is expressed and most mills 
are economizing. Littl: if any equipment is being purchased 
by them, and old saws are literally coaxed to last another 
year. 





THE SOUTHWEST 











IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 





Noted Improvement in Volume of Business—Large 


Crops Expected to Boom Fall Trade—Shipments 
Exceed Cut. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 17.—A good improvement in 
virtually all the woods is noted in the volume of actual 
business booked and the inquiries are much more numer- 
ous. Apparently buyers have decided that they can not 
profitably or consistently put off orders any longer and they 
are feeling around for their fall stocks. They have now an 
accurate idea of what the crop conditions are and thus know 
what their requirements will be. The dealers in all lumber 
commodities expect a few weeks to bring about material 
improvement all along the line. Reports now indicate that 
the corn crop, which after all is the prosperity-producing 
crop in this section, will be the best in many years. The 
uplands give promise of unprecedentedly big yields and there 
has not been the damage on the lowlands that was at first 
feared. Good corn and pasture and forage mean a big year 
for stockmen, and a big year for stockmen means require- 
ments of lumber for barns, pens and fences. Another in- 
crease of 5 cents a barrel in the price of crude oil has put 
more activity in the big oil district. 

Reports from southern pine mills show that for July they 
shipped an average of 9% percent more lumber than they 
cut. July usually is considered a dull month and to have 
shipments run ahead of the cut is unusual. 

Harry T. Kendall, general sales manager of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, Houston, Tex., spent several days here the 
latter part of last week and: the first of this week with 
John Hatcher, Kansas City representative of the Kirby mill, 
and continued north on a business trip. 

Robert G. Wright, manager of the Wright Lumber Com- 
pany, of Falls City, Neb., spent _last week in Kansas City 
as the guest of his father, Burt G. Wright, sales manager of 
the Three Lakes Lumber Company. 

W. T. Ferguson, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, and J. B. Ferguson, of the Sabine Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Louis, were in Kansas City two days last week on 
their way to Denver on a motor trip. 

C. J. Carter, of the C. J. Carter Lumber Company, has re- 
turned from a vacation in Maine, Mr. Carter says there is a 
more optimistic tone to business in New England. 

L. F, Reed & Co. has opened a new yard at Eureka, Kan. 
L. F. Reed formerly was manager of a retail yard at Eureka 
and when that business closed he organized the new firm. 


PHILADELPHIA 
















LAND TITLE BUILDING € : a) 


PHILADELPHIA 


PINE 


SOLID OR MIXED CARS. 





N. C. 
Arkansas 
Yellow 
White 


LUMBER and PRICES are RIGHT. 











White Pine sede tae Variety 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the “Maraschino’’ variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No.1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the 
No. 2 Barn runs 50% No. 1 Barn. 


Does this interest you? Will you write us and say “show me’’? 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporate 
Franklin Bank Building, pening 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, exitapetriix: Pa. 


THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


LIFE BUILDING Cross Ties, Piling 
112 N. Broad St., Philadelphia Telegraph Poles. 


Retail Dealers Who 
Advertise 


say they find lots of help- 
ful suggestions in our 
quarterly bulletins of retail 
lumber ads. 


Another One 
Just Off Press 


and ready for distribution. 
Ask for a copy free today. 
Contains 24 ads. 



































Wholesale Dealers in 

















How About Your 
Summer Defenses 





Better look your old screens 
over and get your order in 
now for those that will have 
to be renewed May be you 
have some porches that should 
be screened? Nothing like a 
screened porch for real com- 
fort Get them early and get 
vour money's worth 





American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


sptame end Address) 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


August 21, 1615, 





LOUISIANA 











Our “Hammond Quality” 

also applies to all grades of our 

Rift Flooring ®«"*}2"4 Finish 
Piling all lengths, up to 110 Feet. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


(1.C.R.R.) Hammond, La. 
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LOUISIANA RED 


YPRESS 


IS THE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined. 


No Concern has “Anything on Us’’ in 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a “Square Deal” 


We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 





ee Hibernia Building, 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., newonteans ta. 
Frank N. Snell, Sec’y &Gen’| Mgr. | Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress.”” 











Long Leaf =. 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORIEANS,LA, ‘‘Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg, MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., fuser. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Materiul. 





























Lumber Shed © every hose or she 


construction and other 
buildings used in con- 
nection with a retail 
E yard, with plans and 
illustrations. Has 176 pages printed on a high 
grade sepia paper, durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in U. S., Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
SS ——— 


Construction. 


By MET L SALEY 


He was in Kansas City this week buying stock for the new 


yard. 

Albert May, manager of the Kansas Lumber & Supply 
Company, a lineyard concern with headquarters at Osage, 
Kan., was in Kansas City this week placing orders for his 
yards. 

vy. A. Pickering, vice president and general manager of the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Company,-is on a trip to tue Pick 
ering mills. 


-& 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louris, Mo., Aug. 17.—General lumber trade con- 
tinues quiet but better than it has been. Local yards 
buy only sparingly but make inquiries freely, indicating 
some future buying. Country yard trade has revived a little 
and should soon begin to show more of an improvement, as 
the harvest work is being finished up. 

Yellow pine moves a little more treely and prospects of 
big crops. cause some buying. Railroad business holds up 
fairly well and there is no complaint about the prices from 
that quarter, 

H. M. Willhite sales manager of the yellow pine depart- 
ment of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, reports a 
fairly satisfactory volume of business. 

G. W. Bright, the northern representative for the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Company, has opened an office in the 
Chemical Building, room 901. Mr. Bright intends to leave 
for a selling trip through his territory in a few days. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber Com- 
pany, says it has a fairly satisfactory call for all kinds of 
building material. 

Frank J. Riefling of the George W. Miles Timber & Lum 
ber Company, who has been away on his vacation for the 
last two weeks, has returned. He found business looking 
better and prices strengthening. 

J. Meyer, of the Consolidated Saw Mills Company, 
reports a good business with prices improving. He, Mon- 
day returned from a visit to the mills. 

Harry Swarz, manager of the Graysonia Mill, at Gray- 
sonia, is in the city for a few days. He says conditions 
at the mills are good. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Luin- 
ber Company, reports a fairly good business, with a marked 
improvement in prices. 

y el ’. Budde, of -the Budde Lumber Company, is weil 
pleased with the amount of business he is doing. 

J. Frank Oldham, manager of the yellow pine cnd of 
the Milne Lumber Company, reports conditions looking much 
better than they did a short time ago with prices improving. 

k. E. McKee, local manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, says there seems to be an improvement in the de- 
mand, and better prices are obtained. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Aug. 16.—The middle of August 
finds the lumber situation slightly improved with the 
demand steadily inereasing. ‘The trade shows a better 
tone and prices are holding tirm, particularly on dimensions, 
which are still searce and in good demand. Railroad in- 
quiries continue to come in and several fairly large orders 
were placed with local mills last week. 

A notable feature this week is the improvement in export 

business, which is now moving more freely out of Vort 
Arthur, Port Bolivar and other gulf ports. Two cargoes 
of timber and lumber were shipped from Port Bolivar last 
week and one from Port Arthur, all destined for British 
yorts. 
' The largest shipment of export timber sent from any 
Texas port by a single company since the beginning of the 
European war will be shipped from Port Arthur early in 
September by the Standard Export Lumber Company. A 
fleet of three British steamships has been chartered and 
will be loaded as soon as they reach port to carry a combined 
cargo of 7,000,000 feet of sawn timber. It was not stated 
to what country the timber will be consigned. In October 
this company will export another shipment of approximately 
5,000,000 feet of timber and mixed lumber. 

As guests of Mayor E. A. Fletcher, of Beaumont, a party 
of lumbermen and other local business men sailed down the 
Neches River a few days ago to inspect the deep water 
channel, They were gratified to learn that all of the dredg- 
ing work had been completed but it was disappointing to 
note that the locks would not be completed until the first 
ef next year. 

BOBO 


ORANGE, TEX., Aug. 16.—Export timbers form the 
bulk of the present output of the local mills, most of 
which are being assembled in booms in the Sabine River 
and held for future shipment. ‘Two large rafts of_ timbers 
from the mill of the Latcher & Moore Lumber Company 
were towed to Sabine Pass for export shipment during last 
week, loading on a steamer at that point. Shipments to 
the interior are not heavy from this point, but inquiry holds 
up well and prices are reported firm, dimension especially 
being in very good demand. 

The decision of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company to 
operate its mill plant on double shifts, beginning Tuesday 
of this week, was announced by the company on Saturday. 
his move was decided on by the company on account of 
the recent loss by fire of one of the mills at this point; 
orders on hand for reasonably prompt delivery is a con- 
trolling reason. The desire of the company to furnish work 
fir employees of the mill that was burned is a further 
reason. ; 

Dr. E. W. Brown, vice president of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, with several members of his family, is 
spending several days at Galveston. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEex., Aug. 16.—Prices hold at the recent 
advance, with dimension searce, as well as a few other 
items. Recent rains have been beneficial to Texas 
fhrmers, and Texas busiuess slowly begins to come in— 
especially from the west and southwest portions of the 
State. Line yards report a small but steady increase, and 
lumber companies that own retail yards seem optimistic over 
the outlook for. fall. ; 

A suspension of the supplementary order in the Shreveport 
rate case has been granted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Allison Mayfield, chairman of the Texas Railroad 
Commission, and Earle B. Mayfield, State railroad com- 
missioner, attended the conference held in Galveston last 
week. It was the wish of the committee of traffic men as 
well as the commissioners that the order be deferred until 
January i, 1916. ; ; 

=e Morgan, of Little Rock, Ark., will succeed J. W. 
Wilkinson as traffic manager of the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Morgan has been traffic manager of the 
National Cooperage Company, of Little Rock, for a number 
of years and is well equipped for the work. 

PPP PPD DD DIDS 


INDIAN boys at the Cushman Trades School in Tacoma, 
Wash., are building knockdown houses to be shipped to 
South Dakota, where they will be used for Indian edu- 
cational purposes in that State. Two types are being 
built. The houses are of fir and are being built in see- 
tions to be put together with bolts. The houses contain 
four rooms with pantry and porch and are being well 
made. South Dakota Indian girls are to be taught house- 
keeping with the aid of these practical model homes, 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA, Aug. 17.—Partly because of the ri sh 
to build apartment houses in time for the renting <. «- 
son, July building was considerably above the aver: :e, 
with a value of about $200,000. Suilders are hoping t iat 
this month will at least equal this showing. 

Work on the Connally Building, Atlanta's newest «.\- 
scraper, was stopped today by a strike of steel work«:s, 
Kifforts will be made to continue construction with nonunion 
men, 

There have been no changes during the last week in prices 
that are sufficiently large to affect the general lumber si:u- 
ation and local dealers express themselves as being well satis 
fied with the outlook. The beginning of the cotton mo\e- 
ment in Georgia has added to optimism. 

Considerable apprehension is felt today because of the 
gulf storm reports and it is feared that some big recent 
shipments may be delayed. 

Inquiries and orders continue brisk, however, and mills 
are working good time. 














SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GaA., Aug. 17.—Lumbermen report that 
prices are stiffening, especially in the class of lumber 
used in ear building, such as flooring and lining. The 
mills are getting about as many. orders as they can fill. If 
business continues to improve as it has done lately it is 
probable that all of the mills that shut down when the 
slump in lumber came some months ago will soon be run- 
ning on full time. 

The extension of the lines of the Carolina, Atlantic & 
Western Railroad through Charleston, S. C., to Savannah is 
the feature of the proposed gigantic extension of the system 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railway Company, which will most 
directly benefit Savannah. The new road will be almost an 
air line, 85 miles long. The extension plan of the line is the bhig- 
gest that has been announced in railway circles in the South 
in recent years. It will cost millions of dollars to carry out 
and it will place Savannah far in the lead of other South 
Atlantic ports from the standpoint of railroad connections 
with the North, East and West. 

The final surveys of tke proposed Charleston-Savannah 
extension have already been made and it is known that 
rights-of-way have been secured along almost the entire 
route. ‘The plans call for a steel drawbridge over the Ashly 
River at Charleston. ‘Trestle bridges will probably be con- 
structed over the Edisto and Combahee rivers. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Aug. 16.—Not only have the 
Georgia-Florida mills that were running right along 
taken on all the business that they eare to handle for 
another sixty days‘or so, but so much business was placed 
last week and prices are so attractive that some of the 
mills that were closed are opening again. 

This improved condition applied exclusively to dimension 
stock, dressed lumber being inactive. Manufacturers of 
dressed stock are alarmed over the demoralized condition 
of the market and do everything in their power to remedy 
it. Meanwhile prices advance steadily on car material, of 
which there is apparently no diminution in call. 

A flutter of excitement was occasioned last week by news 
coming unofficially from Ncw York to the effect that th: 
municipality is in the market for a huge amount of lumber, 
rumor having it that this amount will aggregate about 
38,000,000 feet. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NORFOLK, VA., Aug. 17.--While there were no start- 
ling changes in the North Carolina pine market last 
week, there was noticed a little more activity in the 
demand, although this was centered on a few items and was 
not general in character. Several large contracts were con- 
summated during the week for low grade rough lumber with 
shipping instructions that are very satisfactory to the mills. 

Price rumors are more frequent now but very few can be 
verified. Reports are more optimistic from all over the 
country as to geneilal conditions and are having their effect 
on the state of mind of business men in this section. ‘There 
is no question but that a change for the better will occur 
in the fal! and that lumbermen will enjoy a share of this 
improvement. While there was an increase in tte sale of 
the stock sizes of box and culls last week, 4/4 edge box is 
receiving very little attention from the buyers. Quite a few 
inquiries have been received and also some large contracts 
have been offered from other consuming centers than Nor- 
folk, but the matter of price has always had a deterrent 
effect on the filing of good orders. 

Four by four edge culls sold freely during the week and 
several large orders were booked for immediate shipment. 
An exceptional sale of this item of 300,000 feet was made at 
$12.50 f. 0. b. Norfolk net less 2 percent, while a sale of 
1,000,000 feet was made at $11.75. Sales effected at such 
attractive prices will have a very good effect on the market. 
Box bark strips which have heen a little sluggish again are 
in good demand and several large sales have been made. 
The average price for 2,000,000 feet was a little over $9 
Norfolk net, while one sale of 900,000 feet was recorded at 
$9.25. Some orders were. booked at below $8.75 by some 
mills having a surplus on hand and wishing to move out 
old stock, but even under these conditions there is no dispe- 
sition to give the lumber away. Sizes are still active in 
demand and no complaint from mills making a specialty of 
these has been heard. 

In dressed lumber the call for all of the items on the list 
was a little better than during the week previous. Te 
most pronounced increase was in No. 4 flooring and 6-inch 
roofers. In flooring and roofers prices do not show up as 
strong as two or three weeks ago, but in thin ceiling and 
partition there has been no appreciable change. A few weeks 
inore of the recent demand will cause a decided stiffening 
in prices all along the line. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 16.—As the result of the re- 
ceipt by the Bartlestt-Hayward Company, a concer: 
which, in ordinary times, manufactures structural stec) 
and many other iron and steel products, of a large contract 
for munitions of war, a town is being erected at Coleate 
Creek, just outside of Baltimore, much after the manner 
of Hopewell. the city that has been built almost over nicht 
by the Du Pont Powder Company, near Norfolk, Va. The 
town will house the population attracted by the war mate- 
rial factory to be located at Bear Creek and the construction 
of the houses will call for millions of feet of lumber, givin: 
the Inmber trade of Baltimore a boost, such as it has not 
had for some time. 

The sensational drop in foreign exchange to the lowes 
level ever recorded, promises to make trouble for the ex 
porters of lumber and logs, who have not so far insiste: 
on doing business with foreign buyers with the dollar as the 
standard of value. With drops of 3 and 4 cents a day on 


the pound sterling it is impossible for lumber shippers to 
make calculations. 
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‘yr, Snyder, of the Mann & Parker Lumber Company, left 
to ght on a trip to the mills in North Carolina, where he 
ip uds to take up some hardwood stocks, orders for which 
b been placed, 

ficial aunouucement has recently been made of the disso- 
lu on of the copartnership of William D. Gill & Son, con- 
si-ang of William DL. Gill and Edward P. Gill and the sale 
oi Jl the property and assets of the copartnership to a new 
co poration styled William D. Gill & Son (Inc.). This cor- 
peration will continue the business formerly conducted by 
Wiliam D, Gill & Son. At the same time announcement was 
mede of the consolidation of the business of the Calhoun- 
G.-don Company with that of William D. Gill & Son (Ine.). 
‘y.oose new adjustments give the company an opportunity to 
Javgely inerease its facilities for taking care of the wholesale 
}eaber trade in this territory. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 














Booking of Large Orders Causes Optimistic Outlook 
tor Fall Trade—Increase in Building Permits— 
Subway Business Helps. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 17.—Demand is unchanged, 
inquiries are of a better character and wholesalers are 
more optimistic over a prompt recovery in the early 
fall. Quotations are low and tne market is unreservedly a 
buyer’s market, but the fact that several good sized orders 
ruuning into millions of feet have been booked has removed 
some competition and wholesalers in a position where they 
feel they can more confidently add a little to former quota- 
tions do so. This is shown in several orders recently booked 
where the sizes called for were of such character tuat it was 
not possible to get lower figures from those who were already 
sold ahead. The week was an active one as regards building 
permits, there being a gain of over $1,000,000 in the borougas 
of Manhattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx. In Queens there 
was an unusually good showing—ninety-five permits being 
issued at a cost of $517,464, compared with seventy-seven 
permits costing $260,688 for tue corresponding week of 
1914. In this borough and in Richmond lumber is a very 
important factor in building construction. 

The Public Service Commission has awarded a contract 
for the construction of the Nostrand Avenue branch of the 
castern Parkway subway in Brooklyn to the Dock Contractor 
Company for $1,692,370. Retailers who in other years have 
depended upon building contracts to keep them going actively 
find that the subway business more than compensates for tue 
falling off in building projects this year. Three of the large 
yards have been employing extra teams making delivery of 
these contracts. 

J. F. Dreseuer, 17 Battery Place, who is the eastern sales 
manager for the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, 
Wash., is on his way east, due to arrive Monday. Under 
Mr. Drescher’s management the eastern business has grown 
considerably and the company has now ready for this market 
the steamer George W. Hawley with a cargo of 2,250,000 feet 
of fir lumber. 

The Coastwise Lumber & Supply Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
which makes a specialty of tonnage lumber has obtained a 
contract for a large number of automobile crates to be used 
for shipping motor cars to Europe. 

M. J. E. Hoban, of Hoban-Hunter-Feitner Company, cypress 
wholesalers of Brooklyn, is enjoying a much needed vacation 
at Magnolia, Mass. It is some time since Martin has had 
an opportunity to show what he can do in a real game of 
golf and the vacation will give him a much needed oppor- 
tunity and on his return the celebrated knot golfers had 
better beware. 

Graham White, of the Branning Manufacturing Company, 
Edenton, N. C., North Carolina pine manufacturer, spent a 
couple of days in town last week. Mr. White states that 
shortleaf business begins to pick up and while demand is 
slow now there are more encouraging signs in view than 
there was a month ago. While here Mr. White met his 
father-in-law, George E. Major, of the Major & Loomis Com- 
pany, Hertford, N. C., well known North Carolina pine 
concern, Horton Corwin, jr., president of the Branning 
Manufacturing Company, passed through New York on Mon- 
day, motoring on his way to attend the meeting of the North 
Carolina Pine Association at Atlantic City. 

The official force of the American Locomotive Company, 
with headquarters at 80 Church Street, has just been 
strengthened. At a meeting of its board of directors held 
August 11 J. O. Hobby, jr., was appointed treasurer of the 
company. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH ToNAWAnDA, N. Y., Aug. 17.—Lumber receipts 
hy vessel at the Tonawandas during the last week have 
heen larger than at any time since August 1. Only one 
boat, the Grace Holland, carried more than 1,000,000 feet 
but the greater number of vessels had on close to that 
figure. The Holland carried 1,025,000 feet for the Eastern 
Lumber Company. The barge Mystic had on 950,000 feet 
tor the Northern Lumber Company; the barge A. C. Tuxbury 
carried 900.000 feet for the Twin City Lumber Company ; 
the barge Peshtigo had 950,000 feet for the R. T. Jones Lum- 
ver Company; the barge Nellie Redington and steamer Zillah 
each carried 950.000 feet for the R. T. Jones Lumber Com- 
pany and A. Weston & Son respectively. The other vessels 
that arrived included the following: Steamer United Lumber- 
man and barge Jennette, 426.620 and 439.510 feet. respec- 
tively, for J. P. Mackenzie; steamer Jay Gould, 710,000 feet 
for its owners; steamer Myron, 550000 feet for A. Weston 
& Son; barge Francomb, 809.000 feet for the Haines Lumber 
Company; steamer Edward Smith and barees J. B. Lozen 
and Middlesex, 659,129. 793.800 and 723,344 feet, respec- 
tively, for White, Gratwick & Mitchell; steamer C. H. Green, 
559.389 feet for A. Weston & Son; barge Goshawk, 700,000 
feet for the Northern Lumber Company. 

Maurice E. Preisch. of the Haines Lumber Company, has 
just returned from Bathurst, N. B., where the local company 
is interested in the operation of one of the largest ‘mills 
in the Province. Over 80,000 000 feet of stock has been 
produced by the mill so far this season. The company is 
about to beein the operation of a big pulp factory in con- 
junction with its plant. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 17.—There is not much improve- 
ment in the wholesale demand, but retailers begin to find 
business on a more satisfactory scale, so far as volume 
is concerned. One drawback is the rather, low prices pre- 
vailing, but it is expected that this condilion will be cor- 
rected to some extent during the next few weeks, with a 
larger amount of trade. August permits in this city ruu 
ahead of normal costs and will probably exceed July. Last 
week was not as large as some preceding, the total number 
of permits being seventv-three, with twenty-nine frame 
dwellings and the costs $171,100. 

The last of the Erie Railroad vessels which have been in 
dry dock here to be cut in two for sailing through the 
Welland Canal to the Atlantic Ocean will be ready to start 
at the end of the week. One of the vessels leaving here has 
already been placed in the coastwise trade. Some of this 
dry dock work has been done in Canada and it is pro- 
gressing slowly, owing to that Government requiring the 
services of all the docks. 

Lake lumber receipts continue on a steady scale, the totel 
for last week being over 3,000,000 feet. The largest ca®go 


was one of 950,000 feet of white pine cn the M. W. Page 
for the R, Laidlaw Lumber Company, Taylor & Crate and 
the Lackawanna Steel Company were also in receipt of stock. 
Shingle receipts amounted to 16,222,000. 

Freight rates on lumber and lath from the Parry Sound 
section of Canada have lately been advanced and quite an 
increase is in effect, which may have some influence in 
curtailing shipments from there to this market. 
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THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 














Steady Improvement Continues—Retailers Preparing 
tor Increased Demand—area of State Preserves Iu- 
creased by Large Furchase. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 16.—Last week has added 
its litule to tue steady betterment or tne 1umber busimess 
here and im some ues tue market can be cailed leay 
geod. ‘Spruce, lor exumpie, is said to be the strongest it nus 
been in uve years, taardwo0od uvvrius aisO is lb ZLUU CUU- 
Gition and certuin items Of tue Lardwovuus ure Lurd Lo Rel, 
dry. General business is improviug even at tous time or 
the year and its emect 1s being feit in the lumber trade. 
Many retait yarus bota in ana out of the city are preparing 
for y00d Dusidess in tHe Tau und eariy winter aud are sena- 
ing inquiries und orders to the wnholesauers at a tuor- 
oughly enjvyavie pace. Building in this section of tne 
cououry 1s becler in the outiying discricts than it is in tne 
city, althougon both in dweiung construction and business 
buudings in the city 1t is picking up. 

Leliow pine demers report that the long looked-for im- 
provement 1s actuaily beginning to be teit, witn a good 
prospect of conunuing. Nortn Carolina pine reports vary 
but tne number of aealers that ciaim to nnd improvemeut 
is increasing. Box, routers and sizes sell in gooa quantity 
while some dealers cluim tnere is a better market for uoor- 
ing. Cypress is in better demand and while prices remain 
at the oid level it 1s thougnt they will soun move up. 
White pine is in better demand than it has been for a long 
time and some of the scarcer items bring better prices. 
Ceaar 1s steady. Hemlock is still offered at the same 
base price but stock lists ure diminishing and some deaiers 
demand an increase in price. Latn are in steaagy demand at 
firm prices. Shingles are steady. VPiain oak, basswood and 
ash are in good aemand, wito prices stiffening. (uartered 
oak continues to strengthen. Chestnut shows improvement 
in the lower grades. Gum and popiar hold steauy. Mapie 
is in good demand and ary stock is disappearing. beech 
and birch are strong im demaud and price. foreign ma- 
hogany is aimost out of this market and Mexican is stronger. 

in #rankiin, Fuiton and Umon counties the State nas 
made recent extensive purchases of timbered lands aajoining 
or near to the present State preserves and they will be aaaed 
to the grand total. Tne State forestry commission ciaims 
that in adaition to the timber it has secured in these proper- 
ties some valuable water rights. 

Harry A. Russell, one of the best known hardwood dealers 
in this section, has tormed a partnership with J. Summer- 
field Smith, formerly manager of the parquetry floor depart- 
ment of the Haney-White Company. In July, 1914, Mr. 
Smith started for himself and now with Mr. Russell they 
have formed Russell & Smith and have specialized in “par- 
quetry flooring and its accessories,” handiing nothing else. 
They have established ottices and storage at 1212 Sedgley 
Avenue, where they carry a large stock, and are prepared 
to fill orders immediately out of stock. 

Robert ’. Whitmer, the well known head of William Whit- 
mer & Sons (Inc.), has severed his connections with the 
business tor the present on account of ill health and will 
devote himself to recuperating. He has been succeeded 
by tormer Vice President James G. Campbell, who has been 
elected president. ‘The concern has moved from its ofices 
in the Franklin Bank Building and is established in a mag- 
nificent suite in the new Finance Building, on South Penn 
Square. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Aug. 17.—A second serious delay in 
building operations in the Pittsburgh district ended this 
week when the plasterers’ and the lathers’ unions re- 
turned to work atter a month of idleness, all over the ques- 
tion of which union had jurisdiction over portions of tne 
work. The workmen will settle the dispute by arbitration 
and in the meantime start work on long delayed contracts. 
Tue worst feature of all is that much work planned for this 
year has been postponed indefinitely. 

Retail yards show littie sign of improvement. Slow re- 
sumption of building operations resulted in buying with un- 
usual caution. ‘here has been a fair contracting for lumber 
for Government work along the rivers, mostly for the recon- 
struction of dams and locks. The two car building plants 
in Pittsburgh territory have lately taken a large volume of 
car material. Coal mining moves upward slowly but coke 
shows better activity. 

The Babcock Lumber Company 
better, : 

J. C. Donges, of the J. C. Donges Lumber Company, is out 
of the city on a business trip. This company reports some 
gain in inquiries for fall demand and also a better tone to 
current business with perhaps a little larger volume of 
actual sales. Prices are found somewhat stronger, especially 
in yellow pine board stock. 


MICHIGAN 


FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

Granp Rapips, Micu., Aug. 17.—The Felger-Robbins 
Mahogany Lumber Company, of this city and Havana, 
has received 225,000 feet of mahogany in its local 
yards from the Havana branch. This company now holds 
in its local yards about half a million feet of that stock, 
the largest amount of mahogany ever held in any Michigan 
yards at one time. Edward Robbins, vice president of the 
company, and Miss Olding, secretary, who have charge of 
the Havana office, will arrive in the city in a few days to 
visit Mr. Felger, who is at present making a trip through 
New York and Pennsylvania in the interests of the company. 





reports trade a little 

















THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., Aug. 18.—Building permits issued 
during the last two weeks by the department of build- 
ings call for an expenditure of $1,765,615 in new build- 
ing of a diversified nature. Permits have been issued for 
everything from a mommoth factory building to a garage. 

There is a particular activity in the construction of one 
and one and a half story frame bungalows. Real estate 
dealers report marked activity in demand for building lots 

The city’s new building total for July showed a decrease 
of 15 percent as compared with the same month a year 
ago. Present indication is that August will better the 
record of July. 

The peoert” of the Michigan Industrial Accident Board 





Critical 
Inspectors 


bluffing at rejecting timbers 
on imaginary defects find 
themselves unpleasantly handi- 
capped when they bump into 


Stillwell 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Timbers 


for these timbers are given the 
most exacting inspection at the 
mill before we apply the’ Sz//- 
well’? Iron Clad Guaranty- 
which means we back you to 
the limit on any question re- 
garding grades. 


It you're interested 
in yard stock only, 
try our Rosemary 
Short Leaf Finish, 
Ceiling, Siding, Cas- 
ing and Base. 


Stillwell 


Lumber Company 
McCormick Building 
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= filbany, Georgia. 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 
SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, 


Watertown, F'a, 
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A Trial Shipment of Our Famous * 




















FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 





In Business More Than Half a Century. a | 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES. 1811-1814 Wright Bld. GIDEON, MO. 


OFFICE? ST.LOUIS, MO. 








“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER” 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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%] 50,000,000 Feet & 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for 
immediateshipmentfrom = _{_| 
@} =o our yard at St. Louis. [O° 




















FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustinan’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price Bi a. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


for July shows that there were eighty-four accidents in the 
lumber mills in this State during the month. One was a 
fatality, eight caused permanent partial disability and sev- 
enty-five resulted in a temporary total disability. Accidents 
in the lumber business rank sixth as compared to those 
in all the industries in the State. The manufacture of 
automobiles and automobile parts ranks first with 200 acci- 
dents. Copper mining is second with 132°and miscellaneous 
manufacturing third with 102 mishaps. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay -City-Sacinaw, Micu.,- Aug. 18.—The Kneeland- 
Bigelow Company, of Bay City, reports that conditions 
appear to be very good, that many orders are being 
received, and that prices are firm. Prospects are especially 
satisfactory in the hardwood line and hemlock business is 
improving. As a result the company is very optimistic both 
as to the present and the future. Work on the building of 
the Bigelow-Cooper Company at Bay City is progressing and 
it is expected that this will be completed by October 1 

Building activities in Bay’ City are reported to be good. 

The Lewis Manufacturing Company, vf Bay City, reports 
that conditions in the lumber trade are fair and that prospects 


WISCONSIN 














CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Trade Activity More Apparent—Large .Contracts 
Placed for Car Material—Foreign Order for Ties 
Refused. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 17.—Indications are that the 
usual fali activity is beginning to make itself manifest 
in the Milwaukee building fieid. Figures prepared by 
the building inspector show that sixty-eight permits, were 
issued last week for buildings to cost $259,000 as compared 
with eighty permits and an investment of $185,864 during 
the corresponding period a year ago. The building inspector 
says that much important building is being planned and that 
there is every prospect of much activity this fall. 

Lumbermen take an optimistic view of the situation and 
are confident that business will be active this fall. Im- 
provement in some lines is taking place at present and 
trade is as good as at this time a year ago. Sash and door 
concerns seem to be buying a little more freely, although bet- 
ter things are expected from this field a little later in the 
season. The farm implement concerns in Milwaukee and about 
the State are placing only fair orders as yet. The furniture 
manufacturers are buying carefylly. Dealers about the ‘State 
take an interest in the market and are urged to place 
their orders at this time while shipping facilities are good 
and before prices advance... 

News has been received in Milwaukee that the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has placed contracts for 
more than 5,000,000 feet of hemlock and mixed hardwood 
lumber to be used for grain doors in the thousands of cars 
necessary to handle the bumper grain crop in the territory 
tapped by the road. One of the officials of the road, who 
was in Milwaukee a few days ago, said: “From present 
indications the crop this year will be greater than ever 
before and we are making unusual preparations for handling 
it. Other large orders for grain door lumber will be placed 
in the immediate future.” 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on August 14 sus-° 


pended from August 15 to December 11. the operation of 
certain schedules that seek to concel joint rates applicable 
to the transportation of lumber and other forest products 


from stations in Wisconsin on the Chicago & North Western: 


Railway to stations in Iowa, Minnesota and other States on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, thereby estab- 
lishing the application of combination of local rates on this 
traffic. 

A lumber manufacturing concern of Wausau recently re- 
ceived an inquiry for 1,000,000 railroad, ties for the Russian 
Government, but was forced, to refuse the order . because 
the specifications were for ties, -6 by 8 inches, 10 feet long. 
As this length of tie is used in- this country only for certain 
parts of switch-track work, very few ‘are on the market 
and they would have to be manufactured on special order. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. . 

OsHKOSH, Wis., Aug. 17.—The seventieth birthday 
anniversary of Col. Seymour W. Hollister, former busi- 
ness associate of the late United States Senator Philetus 
Sawyer, Leander Choate and Frank Amos, pioneer lumber- 
men of Wisconsin, was celebrated by his family at the 
Oshkosh Yacht club Tuesday evening. At present Mr. Hol- 
lister is head of the lumber firm of Hollister, Amos & Co., 
and is a director also of the R. McMillen.Company. Colonel 
Hollister is a prominent member of the State organizations 
of the Masons, Elks, Grand Army and Hoo-Hoo. He has 
been engaged in the lumber business here practically all of 
his life. , 

The last lumber raft to be piloted down the St. Croix and 
the Mississippi rivers recently left the lake slip of the Cen- 
tral Lumber Company at Hudson, Wis., under the tow of the 
Ottumwa Belle. The raft contained 3,000,000 feet of all 
white pine lumber and the deck was loaded with 600,000 
lath. The raft was the last and second section of a great 
island of timber which has been building at Stillwater, 
Minn., for three years. 

A raft containing 153,000,000 feet of logs in tow of the 
tug Henry B, of Bayfield, has arrived at Washburn, Wis., 
for the Stearns Lumber Company mill. 

A contract for the dragging of the St. Croix River bottom 
for sunken logs or “deadheads” has been let to J. E. Burgan 
and Frank Ramsdeli, of Grantsburg. The contract covers a 
distance of eight miles of river flowage and several million 
feet of logs will be pulled ashore and shipped to Stillwater, 
Mich., for conversion into lumber. 


—_—oC 


IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, Wis., Aug. 16.—A new endless chain loading 
rig has just been completed and put in operation at 
Washburn by J. H. Younkers, of Ashland. It is located 
on the landing in the Sprague Lumber Company's slip and is 
used for loading logs and shingle timber from the water to 
ears to be hauled to the Kenfield Lamoreux:Company’s box 
factory and the Sprague shingle mill. Logs of almost any 
size and length can be handled and a car can be loaded in 
about thirty minutes. The material consists of spruce, pop- 
lar and other second-growth softwood and box bolts for the 
Kenfield Lamoreux Company and also shingle timber for the 
Sprague Lumber Company. It is shipped from Madeline 
Island and Herbster by water. 


A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 

SHEBOYGAN, Wis., Aug. 16.—The R. Connor Company 
sawmill at Stratford is closed this month for repairs 
and when reopened will operate both night and day 
shifts. The logging railroads will be extended in several 
different directions to reach the timber. — 

The Hatten Lumber Company is loading out cedar and 
large quantities of logs from its camp No. 1 near Bowler. 
The company is erecting a barn and developing a large farm 








at that point. It has discontinued its night shift at 
New London mills owing to the poor demand, and the ya 
are well stocked with lumber. 

, Pugh & Roegner, of Oshkosh, are preparing to dispose f 
8,400 acres of land in Sawyer County containing 8,000,..\) 
feet of birch and hemlock saw timber besides some « 
maple, ash and white pine. 
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ON GREEN BAY. 


GREEN Bay, Wis., Aug. 19.—Local mills engaged 
turning out interior finish work are as busy, if 1 
busier, than they were at any time last year. Busine-s 
in the general lumber line is up to the standard of a y: 
ago, manufacturers say. The outlook for fall trade is brig! 
Business in this territory is better than might be expect 
under conditions that exist throughout the country. 

3uilding operations have been carried on in Green [2 \ 
on a comparatively large scale this year and considerable |» 
work is being done. A 6-story business block to cost $100,0: 

a moving picture house to cost $50,000, a factory, tw 
churches, several smaller buildings and a large number 
houses are under construction. Much repair work is bei): 
done throughout the city. 

The last raft of pulpwood from the lake district will }> 
towed into Green Bay next week. The season will close 
several weeks earlier this year than in past seasons, due to 
congested condition of the market and backward busine 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 16.—Railroads entering 
Minneapolis reported shipments of 462 cars of lumber 
and forests products for July, fifty-five of which were 
sash and door stock compared with a total of 641 cars last 
July, as compiled by the traffic division of the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association. Receipts for July were 
1,119 cars, including thirty-four of sash and doors com 
pared with 1,260 for July, 1914. 

The first and only log drive of the season came ‘intu 
Minneapolis this week and the local mills are supplied with 
logs for the remainder of the season. Another good supply 
is. held in three storage booms above the city to be drawn 
upon for the spring sawing next’ year. A new drive is 
just. being started from the Pokegama dam near Grand 
Rapids,’ Minn., and this will be brought down to Brainerd in 
about a_month, ending the season’s operations. 

Paul M Lachmund, sales manager of the Potlatch Lumber 
Company, has returned from a week’s tour of Minnesota and 
South Dakota territory with R. Rainey, the company’s trav- 
—— representative in that territory, and left yesterday for 
nome. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


- DuLuTH, Mrinn., Aug. 18.—Lumber - manufacturers 
look with considerable satisfaction on the business pros- 
pect. There is more inquiry, both in person and by 
letter, and the general revival of business will, it is con-' 
fidently expected, be strongly reflected in the lumber trade. 
Railroad earnings in the Northwest will be large this fall. 
Bumper crops at good prices are expected to give general 
business a strong impulse, which will exert a favorable effect 
in all lines of enterprise. 

The Cook and Ketcham sawmill at Tower, Minn., which 
got through cutting lumber for the season lately, will, it is 
announced, begin manufacturing lath this fall. About forty 
men will be employed at making lath. 

A_ commission of United States War Department officials, 
headed by Major Peek, of Duluth, held a hearing at Bigfork, 
Minn., last Thursday at which was presented a petition by 
the International Lumber & Boom Company seeking control 
of the Bigfork river. Considerable epposition was presented, 
according to a report from Deer River. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 18—A gain of more than a 
million was scored by last week’s New England building 
statistics over the corresponding week of last year, and 
a gain of more ‘than $700,000 over the corresponding week 
of 1912, which was the record building year for this section 
of the country. The statistics of the value of building con- 
tracts awarded in New England sa far in. 1915 show that 
the current year is now only $2;209,000 behind 1914 and 
gaining steadily. The value of contracts award up to 














ed ¢ 
August 11 was $107,930,000 as against $110,139,000 in 1914, 


$107,995,000 in 19138, and: $123,897,000 in 1912. 

This gaining strength of building ‘operations and ‘tle ‘bet-: 
ter feeling in business circles generally result in-a much 
more satisfactory situation in the lumber trade. In nearly 
all lines more confidence is displayed and prices in» most 
instances begin to have more strength. ; adie ies 

Word has been received here> that:the schooner Louise M. 
Richards, owned at Searsport, Me, -has*distharged fits cargo: 
of lumber at Buenos: Aires:and! taken -on'-2 éargo.'of: dyewoud 
for New York. Good rates are now heing paid for such car- 
goes, as the shortage of dye stuffin: the-textile. industry héré 
in the East has sent prices for'the xcolot substitutes soaring 
to figures unheard of in the past... 7 005.2 wey" sen 

eee a ney ey$ 5 Foe S -0o vet 
TO BUILD HOMES FOR BMPLOYEES. |. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Aug. 18:—The Remington “Arms 
& Ammunition Company has plans teady. for ‘the: éreé-. 
tion of sixty houses, of two tenements each, which: it: 
will build for employees, and plans: are -being made--for-~a: 
considerable number more, involving in al ane estimated: ex-; 
penditure of more than half a million,: - + 2... “stp eters. 

The plans thus far prepared, instead of calling for houses 
of a sterotyped style, provide for a _pleasing variety<of ex- 
teriors. The interiors are much alike. Tentative arrange- 
ments are being made with out-of-town builters -and--eon- 
tractors for the erection of the houses as soon"as ‘some of the 
minor details of the plans are- made _ toe conféSrm ‘to- the 
specifications of the city building code. - The: Remington 
Arms & Ammunition Company’s employees. will be given ,an- 
opportunity to purchase these houses as fast: as completed. 
on the installment plan, a certain proportion of. the. monthly. 
rent being applied to the purchase price. ers ths etches 
LARGE QUANTITIES OF LUMBER BEING USED. 

HARTFORD, ConNn., Aug. 18.—More lumber is being 
used for industrial construction at the big industrial 
centers of Connecticut than previously in many years. 
Each day new contracts for new factories or factory addi- 
tions are announced. While some of these are for steel and 
concrete buildings, a goodly proportion are of heavy tim- 
bered construction and all require lumber in greater or 
smaller quantities in the course of construction or for fin- 
ishing purposes. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD _ 








‘WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


(EMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 17.—The feeling among mem- 
be.» of the trade here is somewhat more optimistic as a 
re lt of the broadening tendency in domestic circles. 
More lumber is being shipped to all parts of the country 
ti n at any other time since the war in Europe broke out 
an on this account it is felt that the turn of the tide, so 
loos expected, has at last arrived. There is considerable 
couplaint on the score of prices, but it is generally under- 
stood that these are improving somewhat and that the mar- 
ket shows a more wholesome tone than heretofore. In some 
jines snipments. are’ in excess of production and stocks are 
being reduced toa point which is regarded as an almost 
covtain. forerunner ‘of better values. Export demand has 
becn active for the last few weeks and large quantities of 
lumber have been shipped from this part of the country to 
Europe. llowever, seme discouragement is felt over the fact 
that very little business’ is possible with Europe for the 
inunediate future on account of tue scarcity of ocean freight 
reom and the practically prohibitive prices demanded there- 
for. 

he Coulsén Lumbér Company, which has been operating 
a mill at Swifton, Miss., has closed its plant and Mr. Coul- 
son tas reinoved his headquarters ‘to Memphis, wuere he will 
engage in the wholesale distribution of hardwood lumber, 
including the stocks which his firm now has on hand at 
Switton. His offices are in the Tennessee Trust Building. 

c. Q. C. Leigh, head. of the Leigh Banana Case Company, 
and operator of a mill at DesArec, Ark., arrived in Memphis 
several days ago on the yacht Mary L IJ. Mr. Leigh was 
accompanied by his- wife and two daugaters-and Miss Louise 
Reeves and Krank Reeves, of Helena, Ark. He carried the 
party to DesArc, where an inspection was made of the big 
mill at that point. 

Speaning of general conditions, Mr. Leigh said: ‘All our 
mills are running and the demand for our product is satis- 
factory. I am more than pleaséd with the outlook. Con- 
ditions in the White River Valley are better than they have 
been for many years. Crop prospects are brighter and there 
is evidence of more contentment among farmers than we 
find in the cities. At every place wnere I stopped I found 
a spirit of confidence in the future.” 

Db. H. Sturdivant, who is with R. F. Harris, of Ripley, 
Tenn,, in the lumber business, says that the section in wnich 
he iives is being scoured for walnut timber. He says that 
one single walnut log 10 feet long had brought $59 and that 
tie demand was almost insatiable. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 17.—With the volume of 
shipments satisfactory and the number of inquiries 
rather large business in the local hardwood market con- 
tinued to maintain an even tenor last week. Not only are 
local hardwood operators thoroughly satisfied with condi- 
tions, but they freely predict that even more progress is 
looked for in the near future. Foundation for much of this 
optimistic outlook is found in the expansion of export busi- 
ness and the general impression prevails that domestic 
dealers will find it no easy matter to replenish stocks should 
the foreign demand continue at its present rate. 

The vacation season appears to have had little effect on 
the market and the call for orders from the warring nations 
in Europe shows_no signs of lagging, providing a lively 
stimulant to conditions. Walnut, oak and ash continue to 
be chiefly in demand for export and daily cars consigned to 
the warring nations are moving to seaboard. 

Although the general situation is below normal building 
operations have shown a tendency to improve now that exist- 


ing court injunctions resulting from the city hall litigations. 


have been modified and contractors, while not having more 
work than they can handle, are busy preparing plans for 
construction that was paralyzed during the litigation. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 18.—Though local lumbermen 
are taking much interest’ in the proposed conference with 
the railroads on the subject of a reclassification of lum- 
her, some of the leading’ niembers of’ the trade question the 
wisdom, from ‘a standpoint of’ policy, of getting together 
with the carriers on this subject. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission,’ said .a leading 
lumber manufacturer, “has already begun an investigation 
of this subject and will formally deal with it ‘a little later 
on. It seems to me that the best place to present our case 
is to the commission. If we confer with the carriers and 
lay all our cards on the table, it will probably mean simply 
that they will know our contentions in advance of the hear- 
ings by ‘the Interstate’ Commerce Commission. There is 
little to be gained by.a conference, as the railroads are 
unlikely to concede anything.” 

J. Weber, of Mosson Bros., of New York, who was in 
Louisville last week, called: attention to large sales of wal- 
nut lumber which: are beimg made to the factory trade in 
that district. He said that. walnut had been in particularly 
sood demand for thé manufacture ‘of store fixtures, such as 
cabinets, cases and partitions, and’ that leading department 
stores had ‘been specifying walnit frequently of late. ‘More 
walnut:has been ‘used in: New ‘York. during the last two 
years,” he said, “than .iw the preceding fifteen.” He added 
that the’ furniture manufacturers are also buying walnut 
more freely, ,and that ‘the; domestic trade promises even 
nore than the, demand for walnut for war purposes. 

The Thomas Graham .Compary, of Madison, Ind., has let 
contract for theerection of a new spoke factory, replacing 
that which was burned .recently. 





“AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, InD., Aug. 16.—Lumbermen all over 
(ndiana ate now engaged in a walnut hunt. There ap- 
pears to be an unlimited demand for walnut and fancy 
vices are often paid. 
‘o factories manufacturing gun stocks. The yellow pine 
aarket continues to show improvement and a little fall buy- 
ng started during the last week. Prices are still low, com- 
vared with normal, and some of the wiser retailers are tak- 
ng advantage of this fact, feeling there will be a sharp 
dvance when the fall rush begins” next month. 
ive still holding their own at a 
ions of another slight advance soon. 

There is some talk cf starting a “build now” campaign 


‘mong the retail lumbermef and contractors of. the: ‘city; 


Building operations. 
re almost at a standstill, presumably because there are so. 


ll of whom are hungry for’ business. 


nany vacant houses. An investigation of the situation, 
‘iowever, has disclosed that probably 90 percent of the. ya- 


ant houses are old and rent at $25 a month or better and. 
hat there is an excellent demand for smaller houses ‘rent- 


ng at $20 a month and under. It is thought that if _pros- 


»ective builders understood the situation they. would not. 


‘esitate to build houses of the type that are now in-demand. 


Lawrence Daugherty, of Marshall County, is buying -wal- 
‘ut logs in northern Indiana for the English Government.’ 
“he logs are being shipped to factories making gunstocks’ 
t Logansport, East St. Louis and Nashville, Tenn. ‘Oftto- 
ietrich, a mill owner at Burney, ‘has shipped ° four - ear” 


Most of the wood is being shipped. 


Shingles. 
h-eent advance, with indica- 


loads of walnut. to Litchfield & Co. at North Vernon, The 
Fuller Lumber -Company, Lebanon, has shipped .several-ear 
loads of walnut to the Long-Knight Lumber ‘Company, 
Indianapolis. ae b Time 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD. NOTES. - 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 17.—Hardwood conditions. vary 
little, although the last week has. shown a slight improve: 
ment in demand and prospects look better. Yard trade, 
although showing some improvement, has not ‘come up’ to 
expectations. Prices are erratic and somewhat irregular. 
One of the most active items in the hardwood market at this 
time is ash and dry ash can be sold very readily and‘ at 
fair prices. Oak also sells well. Furniture factories do 
not consume quite as much stock as they have been but are 
expected to do considerable buying before long. ; 

The cypress market this week just about holds its own. 
Most of the orders coming in are from the country for 
mixed cars and are accompanied with requests for quick 
shipment. Price inducements have brought little straight 
car business. Prices remain unchanged. ‘ 

W. P. Anderson, of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer- 
cantile Company, finds business quiet but seasonable. 

‘ a >. Smart moved ‘back to his old office in the Victoria 
ui'din’. 

. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Creason Lumber Company, 
Ett As seasonable. e 
J. A. Hemphill, of the Hemphill Lumber Company, says 
he is sduics casppled by tne ioss of his mill at Kennett, 
Mo., but is doing business right along. 

A fairly good demand for hardwood for this season of 
tue year is reported by the Charles F,.Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company. This is especially true in regard 
to gum and oak, 

The Lothman Cypress Company receives its share of 
cypress business, with the majority of the orders for im- 
mediate shipment. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 19.—Slow trade improvement 
is noted from the reports made by the various branches 
ot.. e tumter industry in this vicinity. In all lines of 
the trade there is some buying, mainly of small amounts for 
lintituace uveas. Nevertneless, tuere has lately been more 
inquiry for future needs and an improvement in collections 
indicates a betterment in the financial situation of the retail 
and consuming markets. The most encouragement continues 
to come from the building field, where there is great activ- 
ity, reflected also in allied industries. Hardware, builders’ 
supplies and paints are in good demand and there is a steady 
call from furniture and- vehicle manufacturers. 

E. B. Stover has become associated with the hardwood 
lumber firm of Bennett & Witte, of this city, as their repre- 
sentative for the central West, but with headquarters in 
Cincinnati. He comes from Memphis, where he had several 
years’ selling experience. 

The chamber of commerce reports for July the receipt 
of 8,287 cars of lumber, against 7,136 in the corresponding 
month of 1914. As the distribution to points outside of 
Cincinnati for the month were but forty-five cars in excess 
of 1914, the natural inference is that a very much greater 
quantity was used or held here for local consumption. 

Secretary A. H. Engler, of .the Lumbermen’s Club, an- 
nounces that the first meeting of the fall and winter season 
will be held Monday evening, September 6. 

P. T. Rathbun, of Springfield, Ohio, announces that the 
hext convention of the Tri-State Implement & Vehicle Deal- 
ers’. Association will be ‘held in Cincinnati October 18-23 
with an attendance expected to reach 1,500 members of the 
association and visitors from allied lines of trade. The asso- 
ciation represents the States of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 

EK. M. Bonner, secretary-treasurer of the Atlas Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, of this city, is in a hospital at 
Cumberland,.Md., where he was operated on for appendi- 
citis. Late advices are that his condition is very favorable 
and seg he will be able to return to his business by Sep- 
tember 1. . 
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FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLtumBus, Onto, Aug. 17.—The lumber trade in 
Columbus and central Ohio has been rather quiet during 
the last week, although the volume of business is up to 
that of July. A little lull took plaee the previous week 
but gains are now being made in both yellow pine and 
hardwoods. The tone of the market is still good and pros- 
pects are not bad. 

Buying by retailers is the best feature. Dealers’ stocks 
are small and they are buying only for the immediate future, 
and most orders are accompanied with a request for imme- 
diate shipment. Retailers are not inclined to accumulate 
stocks under present conditions. Building operations are 
=o and this furnishes a market for all kinds of 
stock. 

Hardwoods are sold also to factories, 


especially those 
making vehicles, implements and furniture. 


The policy of 


factories is to buy only for the present and they are not ~ 


accumulating stocks. Hardwood prices are fairly well main- 
tained. Some cutting where there is an effort: to move 
stocks is reported. Yellow pine quotations are-still rather 
— Shipments are coming out promptly all along the 
ine. . . 
F. B. Pryor, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, reports 
a fair demand for hardwood stock both from rétailers. and 
manufacturing establishments. Prices are fairly steady and 
ied orders are wanted at once. Mill stoeks are-not yery 
arge. Se cee 
Dealers and manufacturers in doors. and sash and mill- 
work are having a ‘fairly good business. The demand from 
building operations is quite good and prices are satisfaetory, 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 
- LyNcHBURG, VA., Aug. 18.—According to the leading 
lumber operators on the Lynchburg market, business in 
both yellow pine and hardwoods was inactive last. week; 


the only demand being for low grades of yellow pine boxing . 


lumber such as the manufacturers. use in turning out the 
finished product. There was practically no call for building 
material.and high grade hardwoods and pine. 

' The dealers aver that stocks are becoming ‘scarce and the 
producers in this section are not endeavoring to push their 
surplus at prevailing prices, preferring’ to move small lots 
and hoping that. there will be increased activity at better 
figures’ toward’ the latter: part ‘of October. . : 

- The: railroads and mining interests’ are inquiring freely 
and it is’ believed that they will purchase badly needed ‘stocks 


within: the next sixty or ‘ninety days. 
_..., WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. ~ 
CHARLESTON, W. Va., Aug. 17.—The pulse ‘of the lum- 


ber market./has quickened perceptibly, and ‘timber men 
who have’ ,their. general offices. in Charleston say that 


great quasr f lumber are now being ebinped out of the 
State and.at Metter prices. _The monthly shipping records for 
the last -year= no parallel for the volume of’ business 








HARDWOODS 


Buyers looking for quality will find in our 
St. Francis Basin Red Gum character that 
fits it specially for use in the manufacture of 


High Class Furniture. 


Quality with us is never sacrificed for 
quantity and this combined with the na- 
tural superiority of our timber insures sat- 
isfaction. 


Try us on Red Gum, Oak, Ash and Elm. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons 


Ninidey Ric” Feidgepksit, Heth, Ark. 





Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
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E. Sondheimer Co. | 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum :'. Quartered Oak 
‘Cottonwood Hickory 
‘Cypress Soft Elm 

, Sycamore 





All Grades and Thicknesses. 


« 


“ make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 
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All the White’ Left’ In—-Neéver a K 
Let as tell you. why and.quote prices. . eee 
R. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple: Flooring: Association. 
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POPLAR - OAK - ASH> YELLOW PINE |/ 


25 —Spectalizing in— 


POPLAR 








TIMS B. QUINN, Ackerman, Miss. 
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Simplify 
Buying of 
Hardwoods 


2 


and insure yourself uniform stock 
and first class quality by sending 
your orders to the‘ ‘big mill’’where 
is carried constantly a stock of 


20,000,000 Feet 














Oak, Gum, Elm, Ash 


We make a specialty of 
Thin Oak and Red Gum 
for the Export Trade. 


If you go to the Panama Pacific Expositicn do not fail 
to see our moving picture exhibit in the Mississippi 
State Buiiding—3200 feet of film in three reels. 


Lamb-Fish LumberCo. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 














Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 


aeinenaiae Makers of ETT 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 























Ask for our prices on 


alabama ‘oman 


2 cars 4-4’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
lear 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 





If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8’’& 13-16” 
Hardwood Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 











Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











that has been transacted in the State’s timber centers dur- 
ing the last month. 

‘he lumber momatortertnn, plant of the Keystone Lumber 
Company, at Elkins, which has been closed for some time, 
has resumed operations in full with Thomas Corbin, of Lin- 
wood, as superintendent, 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 17.—There has been a marked 
improvement in trade with the hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers of southwestern Indiana during the last week 
or ten days and both orders and inquiries have increased. 
There is no denying that things are much better than they 
were a few weeks ago. There is more confidence in the busi- 
hess world and there is a feeling that trade will continue 
brisk thronghout the fali. Walnut continues in good demand 
and gum is in growing demand, many furniture manufactur- 
ers being in the market for this kind of lumber. There has 
been little or no improvement in the demand for quartered 
white oak and plain oak, although a few inquiries concerning 
these grades have been received. Poplar continues to drag 
and a few inquiries concerning hickory have been received. 
Ash is holding its own. The demand for sycamore has not 
been brisk for the last several weeks. 

Most of the hardwood mills in Evansville are operated on 
a schedule of eight hours a day, although some plants run 
nine hours a day. Crop conditions in this section continue 
promising and from present indications Indiana will have the 
largest corn crop this fall it has raised in many years. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LitrLe Rock, ArK., Aug. 18.—According to the Pine 
Bluff Chamber of Commerce, negotiations are under way 
to secure another hardwood mill in that city, the con- 
struction of which will likely commence within the next 
thirty days. This mill is said to represent an investment 
of about $40,000, and will provide employment for forty to 
sixty men. 

D. S. Williams, who recently resigned his position as 
paymaster of the Arkansas Shortleaf Lumber Company at 
s’ine Bluff, has bought out the commissary of Walter Lutton 
& Co., Walnut Lake, and has taken charge. Louis R. 
O'Connor has succeeded him as paymaster at the Arkansas 
Shortleaf Lumber Company. 

As an indication of increasing activity in the barrel in- 
dustry of this section, George A. Booser, a Corning (Ark.) 
barrel manufacturer, is doubling the capacity of his plant 
through enlargement and adding of machinery. The local 
chamber of commerce is aiding him in securing a site for 
additional stave sheds. 

In the July forestry report submitted to the forestry de- 
partment at Washington, D. C., the total cut out of the 
Ozark National Forest during that month is shown to be 
480,000 feet, board measure, valued at $1,907.32. Timber 
was sold during the same period to a value of $13,329, the 
eombined sales aggregating 2,728,000 feet. Of this total 
revenue $5,329 reverts to the State to be expended for 
school and road improvement in the counties in which the 
forests lie. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Aug. 16.—Demand holds up ex- 
ceptionally well and prices are gradually stiffening. The 
mills throughout the district are well supplied with 
orders and many are working their shipping departments on 
time and a quarter in order to take care of the business now 
on their books. Many inquiries are received for immediate 
shipment, mostly from points in eastern Montana, where 
crop conditions are reported exceptionally good. On the 
whole the manufacturers of this district are optimistic as 
to the outlook and predict a good fall business at satisfac- 
tory prices. 

The Enterprise Lumber Company has started its planing 
mill at Kila, Mont., where it has a stock of about 6,000,000 
feet of lumber. 

The Eureka Lumber Company, Eureka, Mont., plans exten- 
sive logging operations this winter in the Fortine basin 
country, where it is negotiating for a large tract of timber 
from the Government. It also plans to build a logging rail- 
road into the Pinkham Creek country, where it has heavy 
holdings. A new sawmill of the company has a yearly 
capacity of nearly 100,000,000 feet, which is almost three 
times larger than that of the old mill that was destroyed by 
tire last September. 

The Libby Lumber Company operates its sawmill to full 
capacity on a day and night shift. Two new Grand Rapids 
kilns are being installed, making four in all, and the manage- 
— states that it meets with success in the kiln drying of 
arch. 

Shipments of lumber for July, as reported by members of 
the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association were 
15,814,823 feet as compared with 12,473,653 feet for the 
corresponding month of 1914, an increase "of 3,341,170 feet, 
or 26.8 percent. The ageregate shipments for the first — 
months of 1915 were 68,603,465 feet, as compared with 64,- 
425,418 feet for the first seven months of 1914, an ccaaeee 
of 4,178,047 feet, or 6.4 percent. The cut for July was 
19,855,000 feet, as compared with 17,996,000 feet during 
last July. Members had on hand July 1 stocks aggregating 
106,726,000 feet, as compared with 58,802,000 feet on hand 
July 1, 1914, an increase of 47,924,000 feet, or 89.94 percent. 

Thomas Thorsen, with headquarters at Spokane, Wash., 
representing the John Schroeder Lumber Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., bas been in the district the last week conferring 
view 3 local lumbermen with a view of placing orders for shop 
uner. 

H. C. Karrow, general manager of the Somers Lumber 
Company, Somers, Mont., left this week on matters of busi- 
ness for eastern points, via Denver and Omaha. 

















IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 14.—Owing to the hot dry spell 
during the last week or two, small forest fires are 
menacing the timber districts of eastern Washington and 
northern Idaho. Along the Pend Oreille River about fifty 
men are fighting small fires in the timber. Other small fires 
are being fought in the timber near Wallace, Ida., in the 
Coeur d'Alene district. At Fernwood, on the St. Maries 
River, and near Plummer, Ida., the forest patrols have been 
active in keeping down a number of fires. No serious fires 
have as yet broken out in green timber. 

Appel Brothers, cedar pole dealers of Newport, Wash., 
have just purchased tracts of timber along the Pend Oreille 
River which contain about 5,000,000 feet of white pine, be- 
sides a large quantity of cedar, yellow pine and fir. They 
will build a flume two miles long from the timber to the 
river that will carry not only their product but about 10,- 
emer feet of white pine belonging to other parties in the 

strict. 

The mill of the Fidelity Lumber Company that is being 
: erated under direction of the Union Trust & Savings Bank, 

this city, is sawing on contracts. The mill will continue 
in operation all summer. 

The box mill of the Lamb-Davis Lumber Company at 
Leavenworth, Wash., has put on a night shift. he com- 
pany has a big demand for apple boxes to take care of the 





\ 


Wenatchee crop. The lumber mill is running out an or jer 
for 1,500,000 feet of two inch flume timbers for the ig 
irrigation ditch under construction in Okanogan county. he 
company also has a logging crew at work in Beaver Cr ok 
valley cutting 2,000,000 feet. 





IN NORTHEASTERN OREGON. 


La GRANDE, ORE., Aug. 14.—With August half gi); 
and not a single fire of any consequence whatever in 
Union County and all eastern Oregon without a blaze of 
any proportions whatever it appears the year is going to ix 
far less disastrous to timber owners than any in the last je. 
eade. While the fire-fighting forces were doubled early in ‘he 
year in expectation of unheard-of losses due to the extrem: |y 
dry condition early in the year the season has been more or 
less punctuated with showers and the public at large has 
been more careful. 

While there is still much time for forest fires, at least a 
month and a half of the dangerous period is over and tim! 
owners are much pened with the prospect. The forests are 
drying out somewhat this week, but rain threatens. 

This morning there was born a new Stoddard, grandson of 
George Stoddard, the well-known sawmill man who is inter 
ested in mills in both this State and California. Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmer Stoddard, of this city, are the parents. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 14.—There has been no im- 
portant change in the wholesale lumber situation, prices 
remaining about the same, Foreign exports are quiet so 
far as future business is concerned. although a good deal 
of lumber is shipped on old orders. Some of the Coast mills 
run full blast, but many are out of commission and others 
are curtailing their outputs. 

The principal white pine and sugar pine mills in this 
State are busy and ship almost normal quantities of uppers 
and manufactured products to the eastern market. Prices 
might be better, but there will be a good market for box 
iuniber and there should be a good showing for the present 
season. 

Increased activity is reported in local retail yards, bui 
orders are small, as a rule, being required for dwellings ani 
flats. Prices have not improved in the retail end of the 
business, but more buying will be necessitated to replenish 
broken lines in the near future. 

Thirty building contracts were filed for record last week 
representing a total investment in buildings of $114,000. 

The Southern Pacific Company, on behalf of its own and 
other railroad lines, has announced several important 
changes in lumber rates applying from California points to 
eastern destinations. Present lumber rates from California 
producing points to eastern destinations, with the exception 
of the proportional rate applying from California producing 
points to Chicago for lumber consigned to Central Freight 
Association points, will be made to apply on straight o1 
pe so carloads of lumber, shingles and lumber products, in 
uture, 

The Northwestern Pacific announces the following rates 
from Humboldt County to eastern destinations on straight 
or mixed carloads of lumber, shingles and lumber products: 
Humboldt Bay points to Seaboard territory 85 cents, to New 
England territory 90c, to Chicago territory 70 cents, St. 
Louis territory 65 cents, Kansas, Nebraska, Texas and 
Oklahoma points 50 cents. 

One of the main advantages of the new system of rates 
is that lumber can now be shipped in mixed cars with 
shingles without having to pay the higher tariff charged on 
the shingles on the lumber as well. 

After a tour of southern California, Carl Ramberg, Swed- 
ish newspaper man, who was detailed to San Francisco to 
study Pacific coast commercial conditions, returned to this 
city. Ramberg believes that Sweden could profitably import 
California redwood and fresh and dried fruit, while the hard- 
ware merchants of the State would do well to import Swed- 
ish iron and steel. 

Klamath Falls advices state that the Lamm Lumber Com- 
pany, of that city, has leased the Long Lake sawmill and 
started operations with a full crew. A cut of 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber will be made, which practically cleans up the logs 
now in the water at the mill. 

California lumbermen are said to have been asked pA 
Ghent capitalists to bid for a contract for the furnishin 
material for the erection of 40,000 cottages in Belgium. Me 
a for bids came through the California Development 

oard. 

J. H. Queal has arrived from Minneapolis accompanied bs 
Mrs. Queal, Mr. and Mrs. Lafayette Lamb, of Clinton, Iowa, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Carpenter, of Minneapolis. 

F. O. McGavic, sales manager of the McCloud River Lum- 
— Seg ce 4 is also in the city. 

H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard Lumber 
Cc omepaey, with headquarters at Sonora, has been visiting the 
company’s city office. 

R. A: Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas 
City, has left for the East after returning from a trip to 
Weed, Cal., where he inspected the plant of the Weed Lum- 
ber Company, in which he is interested financially. 

Among recent arrivals from “7 North is C. D. Danaher. 
of Tacoma, president of the C. Danaher Pine Company. 

Among the recent arrivals of BB ooo from eastern points 
are the following: H. W. Kistler, Stroudsberg, Pa.; H. C. 
Flint, Middleton, Ida.; H. C. Jackson, Creston, Iowa; G. A. 
Rieke, Fairfax, Minn. ; Henry F. Jourdan, Branford, ‘Conn. ; 
LL. G. Hartnell, Denver; P. E. Hoak, Des Moines, lowa; G. J 
Drug, Detroit, and Wood Arnold, Kansas City. 

J. W. Watzeck, treasurer of the Crossett Timber Company, 
of Davenport, is spending a few days in the city. 





FROM THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CaL., Aug. 14.—Dealers say that their 
volume of business is somewhat larger than a month 
ago and that prospects for fall business, due largely to 
improving conditions in the East and middle West, are good. 
Business in Los Angeles itself is somewhat better than in 
the country districts. Retail prices continue to be badly 
demoralized and few bills net the retailer a profit. Oregon 
pine prices are stronger on some items, due to the advance 
in ocean freights. Dealers show more of a willingness to buy 
than they did a month or six weeks ago. Stocks on hand 
are very small, dealers being content to run along on a hand 
to {mouth basis, being able to fill in their shortages on short 
notice. 

Due to the unsatisfying prices being obtained in a retail 
way and the small volume of business, the Huntington Park 
Lumber Companv has decided to wind up its business and 
close up the yard. 

At a meeting of the Los pppoe Lumber Company held 
this week the resignation of Harry Chandler, president of 
the company, was accepted. Frank P. Flint, formerly United 
States senator and a director of the company, was elected 

resident. T. E. Gibbon was elected a director. Stoddard 

ess resigned as_treasurer and was succeeded by r. 
Jeffries. A. T, Wells was elected to fill the position as 
director made vacant by resignation of J. E. Fishburn. 
The remaining directors were reélected, being Dr. John R. 
Haynes, J. J. Byrne and Joseph Scott. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Considerable Lumber Goes to South America and At- 
lantic Coast—Railroad Inquires for 15,000,000 Feet 
Fir and Hemlock. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 14.—While lumber authorities 
admit that there is plenty room for improvement in busi- 
iess,-more lumber seems to be moving than a few weeks 
so. Considerable is going to South America, the Atlantic 
coast and more could be used in the United Kingdom if boats 
were available. This latter difficulty seems gradually to be 
improving as more vessels are being sent here to take car- 
eoes for foreign countries. Charter rates still are high, 
hut indications are that the market is a trifle weaker. Last 
week several large cargoes were dispatched and many others 
are loading on Puget Sound, while numerous vessels have 
joeen chartered and will begin loading later this month and 
in September. , 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad is out with 
an inquiry for about 15,000,000 feet of fir and hemlock lum- 
ber, The inquiry, received in Seattle offices this week, calls 
for car material, timbers and various right-of-way stuff. 
With this exception railroad business is reported dull. It is 
pointed out by some dealers that at this time of year the 
railroads usually are in the market for considerable quanti- 
ties of timber and other track material. 

k. I. Garland, sales manager for the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, says yard trade continues in fair volume, 
hut at this season this trade usually is light. He expects 
fall buying from the middle West will be considerable if 
the crop indications mean anything. 

F. Traill, of the Shepard-Traill Company, said the 
market on 18-inch shingles is weaker, but he looks for an 
improvement when the mills that have been making this 
variety are cleaned out of present stocks. He said stars 
and clears remain stationary. 

I. Y. Mackintosh, of the Mackintosh-Truman Lumber Com- 
pany, says yard trade is fair in volume but he does not 
believe it is up to normal as some dealers say it is. 

1. K. Swift, representative here of the McKee Lumber 
Company, said while yard trade has not been as heavy in 
the last week as a few weeks ago, he believes the fall 
business will be good. With the bumper crops of grain 
in sight Mr. Swift is sure the farmers will need large 
quantities of lumber and this perhaps will stimulate buying 
in other lines. 

A. McCann, who is connected with what is known now 
as the Democratic Emergency Mill, at Olympia, was in 
Seattle this week and told of having obtained the sanction 
of the secretary of State for the use of this name for the 
company. The shingle concérn is operating on a codperative 
basis, 

Several forest fires have been burning for the last few 
weeks in this State according to the officers of the Wash- 
ington Forest Fire Association. So far the blazes have 
been confined to logged-off lands and no damage to timber 
has been sustained. According to J. C. Joy, chief warden 
for the Washington Forest Fire Association, it is likely 
this year will break all records for the small amount of 
damage done by forest fires. He says there are three or 
four more weks of the dangerous season and every ffort 
will be made to prevent any loss to property. 

E. Winnor, of the Winnor-Johnston Lumber Company, the 
Winnor-Adams Lumber Company and the Winnor-Torgerson 
Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., and his wife, have 
heen Seattle visitors this week. 

G. B. Blackwell, of the Blackwell-Sager 
pany (Ine.), left Seattle Tuesday evening for a trip to 
Chicago and other middle Western points. He expects to 
return via Colorado and will be absent from the city about 
six weeks. 

The Chinook Lumber & Shingle Company has removed 
from 1015 White Building to 915 and the Kent Lumber 
Company to 1008 in the same building. These moves were 
made necessary because of the space to be used on the 
tenth floor for the offices of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The association now has headquar- 
ters on the fourth floor and a part of its offices on the 
tenth flocr. When alterations now being made are finished 
ull the offices will be located on the tenth floor, adjoining 
those of President J. H. Bloedel. ; 

oO. P. M. Goss, engineer for the Association of Pacific 
Coast Creosoting Companies and the West Coast Manufac- 
turers’ Association, recently returned from Portland where 
he was assured by the contractor having the work in charge 
that work will ‘be started August 17 on the half a mile of 
creosoted wood block paving to be laid on a county road 


Lumber Com- 


just outside the city. This will be the first countv road 
to he paved with wood blocks. 
The Dent Lumber Company, which a few weeks ago 


shipped 750.000 feet of lumber, shingles and hardware to 
Anchorage, Alaska, on the line of the new Government rail- 
road, reports a good business in that vicinity. It is un- 
likely any more lumber will be shipped there this season. 

J. E. Matthews. purchasing agent for the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad, was stricken with apoplexy while 
in his office in the L. C. Smith Building Thursday after- 
noon. He was removed to a hospital where it was found 
his left side is paralyzed. Mr. Matthews has been con- 
nected with the Burlington system for thirty years and is 
well known to the lumbermen of this vicinity. He has been 
located in Seattle for the last five years, where he has many 

“iends. 
he Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, an organization 
of the wholesale lumbermen of Seattle and vicinity, in the 
face of the unsatisfactory conditions prevalent in the lumber 
industry during the present year has made progress that bas 
been very gratifying to its members and trustees. W. J. 
Elliott, who became secretary and general manager of the 
association February 1. 1915, has,made a record that he can 
justly be proud of. The association is in sound financial 
condition and has made substantial gains in per depart- 
ment during the last six months. Membership in the associ- 
ation has grown. The traffic department has made big gains 
in new subscriptions and despite the number of mills closed 
down shows a good net gain in business over the similar 
period the year before. The net gain in the claim depart- 
ment sinee the first of the year is over 90 percent. During 
this time a credit department has been inaugurated and has 
proved to be a succcess and a great help to the members. 
This department is primarily to aid members in their exten- 
sion of credit but does not attempt to publish a credit rating 
book. It keeps members posted on how much credit has 
been extended to any one buyer by all of the members. 

R. H. Mader, of Seattle, Pacific coast representative of 
W. B. Mershon & Co., manufacturers of resaws, Saginaw, 
Mich., reports several sales recently, among them being a 
66-inch log band mill to the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manu- 
facturing Company, Seattle, right hand 66-inch resaw to 
the Panama Eastern Lumber Company, Hoquiam, Wash., 
and a left hand 7-foot resaw to the Clark-Nickerson Lum- 
ber Company, Everett, Wash. 





-ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


Everett, WasH., Aug. 16.—The Crown Lumber Com- 
pany made short work of an attempt of about thirty 
Greek employees to demoralize the force recently. The 
men demanded an increase of pay and it was refused.. Then 


they threatened to enter the mill and pull all other em- 
ployees out on a strike. Instead, the company locked them 
out and employed new men and the others were compelled 
to go elsewhere. The mill is running as usual. 

Lumber shipping to States east and southeast of Washing- 


ton has increased this month, Everett reports show. The 
rail business is more satisfactory than it has been for 
several weeks. California shipments recently have also 


reached a large total. 
Among the large shipments of the week were 2,000,000 
feet of lumber from the Canyon Lumber Company on the 
steamer Robert Dollar for Manila; 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
from the Ferry-Baker and Crown Lumber companies’ mills 
for New York, via the Panama Canal, and 1,000,000 shingles 
from the C. B. Mill Company for New York, via the canal. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


TacoMA, WASH., Aug. 14.—The fir lumber market con- 
ditions have shown very little change, according to L. 
T. Dempsey, president of the Dempsey Lumber Company. 
He said when interviewed that there is no improvement in 
prices, although considerable yard trade is coming in and 
some lumber is moving by water. This company, one of the 
larger operators of ‘Tacoma, is running its plant without 
cessation and is now loading two important cargoes, one for 
New York and the other for Australia. 

Robert Lewers, of the firm of Lewers & Cooke (Ltd.), 
jumber buyers, arrived in the city during the week from 
Honolulu and was a caller at a number of the local mills. 
Mr. Lewers is well known on the Pacific coast and has been 
a resident of Honolulu for many years. He states that busi- 
hess conditions in the islands are good. Lewers & Cooke 
(Ltd.) are owners of a fleet of vessels active in the Pacific 
coast lumber trade and are large buyers of Pacific coast 
lumber. 

Many of the logging camps in the vicinity of this city are 
now idie. A large surplus of logs is reported in the water 
and the forest fire season is at its height, two important 
factors in deciding many of the companies to rest awhile. 

*“Workman’s Safety Guide” is the name of a new quarterly 
publication being issued from the office of the State Labor 
Commissioner, in the interest of “safety first’ for free dis- 
tribution to employers and workmen. ‘The first number 
contains 24 pages and tells of the “Shop Safety Committee 
Plan” being put in operation among the factories, mills and 
camps, and tells what is being done for the “Safety First 
Movement in the State of Washington.” 

So far this season no serious fires have threatened the 
timber on the western slopes of the Cascades. Besides the 
State and Federal rangers, there are now 110 rangers and 
guards in the fields for the Washington Forest Fire Associa- 


tion. 

Winlock advices state that the Veness Lumber Company, 
whose plant was largely destroyed by fire last Friday will, as 
soon as ground can be cleared begin construction of a tem- 
porary plant of about 50,000 feet capacity. The planing mill, 
which escaped damage, will continue to run. The company 
has a large quantity of uninjured stock on hand. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., Aug. 14.—A great increase in 
log shipments into Bellingham will soon be noted as 
the result of a decision made by the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills to enlarge its logging operations. Beginning 
August 16 its crews at Alger will be increased and within 
about a fortnight Robert Nestos will begin running a camp 
which he is establishing on the company’s land and which 
will have a daily output of about 75,000 feet. In addition 
the Manning Logging Company is cutting 50,000 feet a day 
for the company. By the beginning of fall the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills will be cutting between 300,000 and 350,- 
000 feet of logs daily, all of which will be sawed at the 
company’s Larson mills. It is possible its cargo mill will 
have to close for awhile because of lack of vessels. Accord- 
ing to Vice President J. J. Donovan this increase in log out- 
put is due largely to high taxation, his company preferring 
to sacrifice its timber at unsatisfactory prices rather than 
see it taken for taxes, which on its property are getting 
higher every year despite its extensive logging operations. 

In a reply to United States Senator Miles Poindexter’s 

statement that the 1,800 carloads of British Columbia forest 
products passing through Whatcom County in the six 
months ended June 30, had been consigned in bond to east- 
ern Canada and Europe, and therefore the tariff had nothing 
to do with these imports, Esker Fitzwater, manager of the 
Minnesota-Western Lumber Company, declares positively that 
none of these cars went through in bond to those places. 
On the contrary, says he, they were distributed in the United 
States. He estimates their value at $1,364,000 and that if 
the whole had not been shingles, which it principally was— 
the value had it all been lumber would have been greater— 
it would have taken 126 one-machine mills to cut it during 
these six months and would have furnished labor to more 
than 1,200 men, including logging camps. 
_ Forest fires have become so widespread and threatening 
in Whatcom County that Deputy Fire Warden A. W. Frost 
declines to issue any more burning permits while the dry 
weather continues. Fire fighters are active in many parts 
of the county now and several thousand dollars’ worth of 
damage has been done by forest fires. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, OrE., Aug. 14.—The building in which the 
Enterprise Planing “Mill of this city will be housed in 
the future is in course of construction at the site of 
the old mill destroyed by fire several months ago. Some new 
machinery will be installed. 

The County of Multnomah has let a contract for putting 
down 2,000 feet of wood block pavement on the St. Helens 
Road which is to be hard-surfaced. The other stretches of 
road will be paved with various different materials, for the 
purpose of giving all of them a severe test, this road being 
one of the heaviest traveled in the entire district. 

As a result of the trouble the Mountain Timber Company 
of this city and Kalama, Wash., is baving in collecting its 
insurance for the mill destroyed by fire several months ago 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
probably be appealed to to make a searching investigation 
into the methods employed by the fire insurance organization 
= which the companies operating on this coast are oper- 
ated. 

R. A. Wernich has become associated with the Clatsop Mill 
Company, Astoria, Ore., as manager of the factory depart- 
ment and general sales manager for the entire concern. The 
Clatsop Mill Company, in addition to having a sawmill, manu- 
factures fir and spruce doors. Previous to going to Astoria, 
Mr. Wernich was general we of the North Bend Manu- 
facturing Company, North Bend, Ore., for nearly eight years 
and prior to that he was with ‘the Bardwell-Robinson Com- 
pany, door manufacturers of Minneapolis. As a youth he 
spent much time in the weods in Wisconsin and Minnesota 
and is thoroughly conversant with the lumber and door 
manufacturing business. 
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“Perfection” Brand 


- Oak Flooring | 
| AND | 





“Velvet Edge”’ Flooring Strips. 


it matches perfectly, can’t help it with the 
modern machinery we’ ve installed for its manug i 
facture and the care we use in grading it. | 


In Quartered and Plain Oak 


| 
| we carry complete stocks in all thicknesses and can 


ship flooring and lumber in same car. 


| Arkansas Oak Ftoorine Co. 
| Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


We are located on two railroads and can make prompt ship- | 
ments and quick delivery on any order you may place with us | 


| 
| ] 
1} 
| 
\ 
\| 
Inquiries Solicited. | 
| 














 Mitzed Cars of 
Oak Products 


of a quality just a little better than you 
are accustomed to getting’ is what we 
offer you in 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


We make a specialty of Oak and can 
supply anything in the Hardwood Line 
on short notice. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. a 


RED OAK > 


All Grades and Thicknesses — specializing 
Arkansas River Bottom Red Oak. 




















Also attractive prices on one-half 
million feet of 


CYPRESS 


| No. l & BOXING 


And inquiries solicited for 


Log Run Cottonwood 


of which we have over 2,000,000 
feet in stock. 


Thane Lumber Company 


~~ ae Arkansas City, Ark. 
We are going to put 


Little Rock 


on the map for 


Hardwood Lumber 


We are manufacturers of Band 
Sawed Hardwood Lumber. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
‘Is SOFT- TEXTURED Oak in plain and 
‘ quartered, and White Ash, all thicknesses. 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 


in Ists and 2nds sorted to widths. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


L D:S. WATROUS, Sec.-Treas. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. J 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































Individual Service 


and the correct interpretation of each 
and every order we ship gives a new 
meaning to quality in 


California “2? Pine 
and PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


244 California Str 
AMERICAN TRADING CO.,  sanrrancisco,catir. 





E- TACOMA, WASH. “2a 


UN Pie 


a Ayre Af Yow 
wan “more ~Mnade 
Their price will put you in the running 
with any kind of competition; in appearance, 
workmanship and durability they are there 
with the punch that clinches sales. We 
want to tell you more in detail. Interested ? 








We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Shingles. Columns — in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 


W.C. ASHENFELTER, - Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Middle West Representative, 
H.S. OSGOOD, - 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, see 








AP AMG: 


LINDSTROM -HANDFORTH 
LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, - . . WASHINGTON 


w 1 








The Climax Tally Book. 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew what is wanted. 
Substantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; 
_ the paper, printing and spec‘al ruling are high grade. The Climax 
has 110 pages and when closed is 44x84 inches. Price, postpaid, 
one copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











John McCullough, of the Ross Lumber Co., Chicago, 
visited the Minneapolis trade several days last week. 


Herman H. Hettler, head of the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Company, Chicago, is spending a week at the 
mills in the Georgian Bay district. 


W. H. Hatten, president of the Hatten Lumber Com- 
pany, New London, Wis., was among the out-of-town 
visitors in the local market this week. 


H. H. Snell, of Birmingham, Ala., of the Lathrop 
Lumber Company, was a Chicago visitor several days 
this week, looking after business for his firm. 


James H. Walsh, of Buffalo, N. Y., who represents 
the Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Company, of Chicago, in 
that territory, was at headquarters last Saturday. 


Max Sondheimer, president of the E, Sondheimer 
Company, Memphis, Tenn., stopped off in Chicago for 
a day or two this week, en route to Canadian points. 


James S. Kemper, manager of the Lumbermen’s & 
Manufacturers’ Insurance Agency, Lumber Exchange, 
Chicago, is spending several days in Minneapolis, Minn., 
this week, on business. 


Robert M. Hallowell, president of the Industrial 
Lumber Company, of Elizabeth, La., was a Chicago vis- 
itor on Monday of this week. Mr. Hallowell is on his 
way to Pacifie coast points. 


Max L. Pease, of Poplar Bluff, Mo., of the Galloway- 
Pease Lumber Company, is in Chicago this week and 
will leave for Michigan, to spend a few days with his 
family at a summer resort. 


George E. Watson, of New Orleans, La., secretary of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, was 
in Chicago the early part of the week. From here he 
left for Northport, Mich., to join his family and enjoy 
a vacation. 


Charles E. Foster, of the Foster Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, Valparaiso, Ind., was a Chicago visitor several 
days this week. Mr. Foster said that business was not 
as good as a year ago, but that the crop outlook is 
splendid and conditions are on the uptrend. 


H. B. Anderson, treasurer of the Anderson-Tully 
Company, of Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago the latter 
part of last week. He said that while business condi- 
tions at present are quiet, he thought the time was 
near when an improvement would be noticed. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company held in New York City on 
August 11 J. O. Hobby, jr., was appointed treasurer of 
that company. Notice of Mr. Hobby’s advancement to 
this responsible position will no doubt be read with 
much interest by his many friends in the trade. 


George D. Griffith; head of George D. Griffith & Co., 
Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago, returned Monday 
from an automobile tour through Indiana. He said 
both he and Mrs. Griffith had an enjoyable time. They 
covered 1,200 miles without a puncture or engine 
trouble, which he thought was ‘‘ going some,’’ in view 
of the bad roads encountered. 


Walter A. Graff, who has been doing business as 
Walter A. Graff & Co. and earlier of McCoy & Co., 
timber specialists, has associated himself with ‘Lyon, 
Gary & Co., and has removed his offices to theirs in 
the Continental and Commercial National Bank Build- 
ing, Chicago. Mr. Graff is considered one of the 
most expert timbermen in the country and his con- 
nection will doubtless prove most congenial. 


E. M. Bloss has severed his active connection with 
the Chicago office of Lyon, Gary & Co., but still re- 
mains in supervision of the mill operations of the 
Lyon Cypress Company at Gary, La., a subsidiary of 
Lyon, Gary & Co., but he is chiefly occupied in con- 
nection with the operations of C. A. Smith enter- 
prises in California and Oregon in behalf of the 
liquidating committee appointed by the creditors of 
the Smith concerns. 


Harold Bradley, of the Forest Products Company 
(Ltd.), of Vancouver, B. C., is spending a few weeks 
in Chicago and thinks seriously of opening an office 
for his concern in this city. He said that the British 
Columbia shingle is a favorite in this territory, deal- 
ers paying a few cents more to get the 5-2 premium 
shingle. Conditions in Canada, he said, are bad, espe- 
cially in building construction, Western Canada, he 
said, did too much building a few years ago, with the 
result that the bottom has dropped out of that kind of a 
boom. Rents are cheap, he said, in many cases the 
houses going begging for tenants. He does not look 
for much improvement until after the war. 






One of the busiest and, in fact, heavily burden 
lumbermen of the country is George X. Wendling, : : 
San Francisco, president of the California Pine Bb 
& Lumber Company, president of the Weed Lum) 
Company, and identified with various other impo 
tant concerns. Mr. Wendling’s health has been som 
what uncertain for a few months past and therefo 
he decided to resign the presidency of the Weed Lun 
ber Company, effective August 16. Thereby he wi 
conserve his strength and be able to devote closer ai 
tention to his other interests. While his friends wii! 
regret the necessity of this move they will undoub: 
edly consider it a wise one, for they have for some 
time been concerned about his health. 


Visitors to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN office 0: 
Thursday were H. C. Karow, general superintenden: 
of the Somers Lumber Company, Somers, Mont., ani! 
John C. King, of Cleveland, Ohio, who represents the 
Somers company in that territory. Mr. Karow say: 
that business has been very good with his concern, 
although freight rates are such that rather strenuous 
competition has to be met with fir in the Coast dis 
trict. However, the trade is good at home and ex 
cellent in the East and in the Chicago territory. The 
company, whose product has hitherto been largely 
larch, has begun cutting on an extensive tract of pine 
of fine quality and from now on that product will be 
its leading product, although larch will remain as a 
staple. This is the first visit Mr. Karow has paid to 
the East in many years, and he was much pleased with 
the reception he received on the trip from Somers to 
Chicago. 


Frank G. Wisner, treasurer of Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., of Laurel, Miss., was in Chicago at the beginning 
of the week, one purpose-being to attend the trade 
extension cohference. Mr. Wisner is especially inter- 
ested in development work in the South and has been 
watching the experiments on cut over lands made not 
only in Mississippi but in Arkansas, Louisiana and 
elsewhere and believes that the prosperity of his part 
of the country depends very largely on the develop- 
ment that will follow the experimentation that is be- 
ing done by lumbermen and lumber companies. He 
is quite proud of the new hotel at Laurel which was 
so much needed and which the lumbermen combined 
to erect. Like many southern towns Laurel was sadly 
lacking accommodations for travelers, but now it has 
a beautiful hotel, admirably run and forming a part 
of what amounts to a civic center, public buildings of 
various sorts making up the group. Mr. Wisner’s old 
home was Clinton, Iowa, and he left Chicago to join 
Mrs. Wisner there. 


OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE. 


The Pelican Bay Lumber Company, of Klamath 
Falls, Ore., has opened a sales office at 931 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, in charge of O. B. Johnston. The 
officers of the Pelican Bay Lumber Company are: 
Harold D. Mortenson, president; Jacob Mortenson, of 
Oak Park, Ill., vice president, and W. C. Landon, of 
Klamath Falls, secretary and treasurer. All of the 
gentlemen are well known to the users of shop lumber, 
having for many years operated in the North before 
going West. 

Mr. Johnston, the concern’s representative in this 
territory, for several years has specialized in western 
pine shop lumber and is well and favcrably known 








J 0. B. JOHNSTON, OF CHICAGO; 
Eastern Representative of the Pelican Bay Lumber Company, 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 


to the consumers of this lumber from Des Moines to 
western Pennsylvania. Prior to his joining the Pelican 
Bay Lumber Company’s sales force he was connected 
with the Hayden & Westcott Lumber Company, of 
Chicago, having charge of its western pine depart- 
ment. Mr. Johnston said that in less than three 
months’ time he expects the company to have a selling 
organization equal to that of any other lumber con- 
cern in the country. During normal times the new 
mill of the concern will eut 75,000,000 feet of lumber 
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av! 8,000,000 lath a year. At present he said it was 
m ufacturing about 30,000,000 feet annually. This 
fei: the dry kiln capacity will be doubled and the in- 
tration is, he understands, to install a resaw. Mr. 
Ji .uston further declared that the Pelican Bay Lum- 
b Company’ s timber is a fine quality of California 
y ite pine and, he believes, will become a great favor- 
it» with the factories of the middle West:and East. 





‘ELEBRATE FIFTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY. 


\ modern Darby and Joan celebrated their fifty-ninth 
\.dding anniversary in Evanston, Ill., Saturday, August 
1). The Darby and Joan were Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
tiotchkiss, and the day was spent quietly receiving the 
t gratulations of close friends. Mr. and Mrs. Hotch- 
kiss were the recipients of many floral ‘tributes and 
the ‘fold young’’ George W. arose early,..went into 








MR. AND MRS. GEORGE W. HOTCHKISS CELEBRATE 


FIFTY-NINTH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 


the garden and gathered the choicest posies to lay be- 
sides his wife’s plate. After breakfast they were 
visited by a movie picture man, who took yards of pic- 
tures of them, one of which is reproduced herewith. 

Mr. Hotchkiss has been in the lumber game so long 
that his friends are legion and they will join the AMErR- 
icAN LUMBERMAN in extending to Mr. and Mrs. Hotch- 
kiss ‘‘many happy returns of the day.’’ Mrs, Hotch- 
kiss recently celebrated her eighty-third birthday and 
Mr. Hotchkiss will celebrate his eight-fourth. birthday 
October 16. 


PRESIDENT OF NEWLY ORGANIZED COMPANY. 


In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
mention was made of the organization of. the Black 
River Cypress Company at Sardinia, S, C. Herewith is 
presented a likeness of the president, Charles P. 
Gable, who will establish his home at Sardinia. Besides 
being president and having complete chargé of opera- 
tions of, the Black River Company, Mr. Gable is an 








CHARLES P. GABLE, DONNER, LA. ; 
Vresident Black River Cypress Company at Sardinia, S. C. 


officer and director of the Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress 


Company at Donner, La. Mr. Gable’s previous experi- 
‘nee and ability’ portend much for the success of the 
‘ew South Carolina corporation, 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


From August 11 to August 16, inclusive, ten vessels 
rought 4,884,000 feet.of lumber to Chicago for distribu- 
‘ion. The largest individual ecargo—957,000 feet—was 
‘arried by the steamer Herman H. Hettler, from Two 
‘larbors, Minn. The next largest cargo—-745,000 feet— 
vas carried by the steamer Kalkaska, of Duluth, Minn. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as foliows: 

August 11—Str.Kalkaska, Duluth, Minn., 745,000; Str. 
‘usie Chipman, Nahma, Mich., 200,000 feet; Str. Philetus 
awyer, Boyne. City, Mich., 340,000 feet. 

August 12--Str. T. 8. Christie, Penetanguishene. Ont 


Fei feet; Str. J. W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., 500, tts 
eet 

August 138—Str. NV. J. Nessen, North Manitou, Mich., 525,- 
‘00 feet. 


August 14—Str. Interlaken, Houghton, Mich., 501,000 feet. 


_August 15—Str. Herman Hettler, Two Harbors, Minn., 
97,000 -feet. 

August 16—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Boyne City, Mich.. 349.,- 
je eet; Str. Susie Chipman, Naubinway, Mich., 250,000 
eet. 
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TO OPERATE UNDER NEW NAME. 


The American Trading Company, the Pacific coast 
headquarters of which are in San Francisco, announces 
that it will discontinue the name of A. B. Field & Co., 
(Ine.), under which it has heretofore handled the coast- 
wise cargo shipments and the rail shipments to interior 
points in the United States, and hereafter this business 
will be done by the American Trading Company, Pacific 
Coast, Domestic Lumber Department. 

The American Trading Company is one of the oldest 
shipping concerns in this country, with headquarters in 
New York and branches all over the world. It does a 
shipping business in all lines, but specializes in lumber. 
L. A. Ward is vice president and manager of the Amer- 
ican Trading Company, Pacific Coast, with headquarters 
in San Francisco. 

Fred 8S. Palmer, who has been manager of A. B. Field 
& Co., (Ine.), continues to look after the business that 
this concern has been handling, but hereafter as manager 
of the Domestic Lumber Department of the American 
Trading Company, Mr. Palmer is a~ native of western 
New York and has been on the Pacifie Coast for the past 
fifteen years, beginning: the lumber business in San 
Francisco in the retail end in 1906, at that time being 
secretary of the Phocnix Lumber Company. Two years 
later he went into the wholesale lumber business as the 
Palmer Lumber Company, and in 1911 became associated 
with Joseph Fyfe, jr., as. the Palmer-Fyfe Lumber Com- 
pany, for a year or so. He ‘later continuing the whole- 
sale. lumber business as the Palmer Lumber Company, 
until he took charge of the business of A. B. Field & Co. 
in June, 1913. 

His department caters Jargely to the sugar and white 
pine trade, particularly in supplying. factory steck, sash 
and door cut up stock, pattern stock, siding, finish ete. 
to the trade in the middle West and the East. The 
concern is interested in sugar and white pine manufac- 
turing and also handles redwood lumber, but particularly 
specializes in California pine in addition to a coastwise 
business in Washington and Oregon lumber. Mr. Palmer 
makes frequent trips east and has an extensive acquain- 
tance among users of western lumber. From now on 
this business will be handled through the domestic lum- 


cepartment of the American Trading Company. 





ROSEMARY PINE OF MERIT. 

The Stillwell Lumber Company, McCormick Building, 
Chicago,. recently received from the mill of the Still- 
well-Crosby Lumber Company, Canton, Miss., a ‘‘ Rose- 
mary ’’ shortleaf yellow pine board 36 inches wide and 





SAMPLE OF ‘ 


‘ROSEMARY” 
CL EAF YELLOW PINE. 


PE REECTLY CLEAR SHORT- 


"pérffectly éteir, as will be ‘seen from’ the illustration 


accompanying ‘this- artiele. 

Mr. Stillwell; in:speaking of this wood, said -that 
the company’s sawimill at Canton is located in prob- 
ably the. highest grade shortleaf tract of pine in the 
South. The trees are large bodied, many running from 
90 to 100 feet to the first limb. This timber averages 
50 to 60 percent in uppers, and trees have been cut 
which have turned out 2,000 feet board measure. The 
lumber is especially suitable for finish, casings, base, 
molding, flooring and ceiling. This stock is exclusively 
handled by.the Stillwell Lumber Company, of Chicago. 


The Stillwell-Crosby Lumber Company’s mills. aré 


John McMaster 


situated on the main line of the Illinois Central, the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and the Gulf & Ship Island 
railroads. The Stillwell ‘*guaranty’’ lies back of all 
longleaf timbers and ‘‘ Rosemary’? quality of shortleat 
finish, This guaranty combined with the splendid 
service facilities, has earned the “Stillwell Lumber 
Company an enviable reputation among buyers. 











THE NAME 






Means Quality in 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 














JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, ‘ SEATTLE, WASH. 
——_—— We ship the SOFT kind 
Old Growth Fir Uppers. 
Mixed Cars Yard Stock. 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles. 
(16”, 18” or 24” lengths) 
Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 























Atlas Lianaber iicaenan 
SEATTLE, WASH. ° 
Manufacturers 


= Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 









Lumber Shed Construction 


Met. L. Saley’s new book. Covers every phase 
of shed construction and other buildings used in 
connection with a retail yard, with plans and illus- 
trations. Has 176 pages printed on a high grade 
sepia paper, durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 
Wharf Timbers 


Ties and Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment 
Export Work a Specialty 








St. Helens Creosoting Co. 


912-913 Yeon Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 

















Lumbermen Can 
“Carry The Message” 


Because of their familiarity with the merits 
of wood as a paving material, lumbermen 
are in a particularly strong position for 
urging the wider use of wood block paving 
for city streets and country roads. 


Creosoted 


Wood Block Paving 


The paving of the future as well as the 
present. The world’s greatest boulevards 
as wellas its heaviest traffic streets are paved 
with wood. New York City now considers 
only these types of paving—wood biock in the 
lead, then sheet asphalt and granite blocks. 
Think what a market the world’s paving 
business offers the lumber industry! 


‘‘Carry the Message.’’ 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 























“‘Why go East for a Burner When You Can Get 
a Better One for Less Money in Seattle?’’ 









We Manufacture 


Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 
and Tops 
a Specialty 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. 


Repairing Done 
on Short Notice 
A LTT 








Over Draft Burner Built for Stimson Mill 
Co. Seattle, Wash., Smokeless & Sparkless 


Seattle Boiler Works, sentiut-wasu. 


Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone Ballard 1209 











CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


Lack of Transportation Serious Problem—lInterior 
Sawmills Combine with Government in Launching 
Lumber Advertising Campaign. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Aug. 17.—In a general review of the 
present position of the timber industry of British Colum- 
bia, the Hon. W. R. Ross, minister of lands for British 
Columbia, stated last week that the Provincial Government, 
in coéperation with the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
has succeeded in establishing connection with various depart 
ments of the British Government and has secured orders for 
British Columbia mills of seven cargoes of lumber, totalling 
over 20,000,000 feet. These orders will result in the dis- 
bursement within the Province of at least $250,000. 

The cut of logs for the last three months is just as large 
as for the same period last year before the war started. 
This is probably unique, as except for the production of 
we very few industries have maintained their produc- 
tion. : 

As many camps, and possibly more, are now running as 

there were last year before the outbreak of war. This does 

not look as if the timber of this country had been ‘squan- 
dered” by handing it over to “grasping speculators,” as_ is 

alleged by some critics of the Government. About 7,000,000 

feet of logs, mostly low grade, cedar and hemlock, are being 

exported every month, thus affording relief for the surplus 
cut of logging camps and giving employment to many men 
who would otherwise be idle. The treasury also deriving 

a revenue of over $9,000 a month from this source. 

There are two main troubles with the sawmill business, 
first, poor prices; second, lack of transportation. The seri- 
ousness of the jatter is shown by the fact that in three 
months, April, May and June, ninety-eight lumber carrying 
vessels were chartered by American interests on the Pacific 
coast. In that time only two lumber carrying vessels were 
chartered in British Columbia, and these were small sailers. 
As for the 170 steam schooners engaged in the Pacific coast 
lumber carrying trade it is understood that all of these are 
owned on the American. side, one-third of them by the 
American sawmills themselves. The need of ocean transpor- 
tation is therefore one of the most vital problems that Brit- 
ish Columbia now faces. 

The mountain mills of the interior have been suffering 
severely since they depend so greatly upon the prairie mar- 
ket, in which the demand for lumber has been greatly cur- 
tailed for some time past. The need for action is shown by 
the decrease of nearly 40 percent in the output during the 
last four months, as compared with the same period last 
year. 

It therefore is encouraging to note that there is a good 
prospect of improvement being effected by the combined 
action of the Government and the interior sawmills. It has 
been demonstrated that a systematic advertising of lumber 
ean greatly enhance its use, and consequently there is being 
pushed forward as quickly as possible the advertising cam. 
paign, preparations for which were begun early this summer. 
This campaign aims at presenting to the farmer the argu- 
ments for better farming, gives him building plans for barns, 
implement sheds and all other farm buildings, tells him just 
what to use and how to use it. It makes it easy for him to 
get all the information he needs. 

Better farming will mean 2 far larger consumption of 
wood—a steady demand, not the spasmodic requests of city 
building in the way it has been in the past. The Govern- 
ment will follow up the general advertising campaign by gen- 
eral work, through agricultural associations, meetings, exhi- 
bitions ete., and will coédperate with the salesmen whose 
markets are found in the prairie Provinces. 

Conditions in the lumber trade of the three prairie 
Provinces has reached the highest water mark of the year. 
Splendid weather and encouraging crop reports has made 
every business man feel that there are indeed good times 
ahead for western Canada. Ideal weather has been experi- 
enced for the ripening of the grain. In many parts cut- 
ting has already been started, and the yield is expected to 
be a heavy one. This, with good rrices and an increased 
acreave, will bring over $350.000.000 to the West, enabling 
the farmers to meet all obligations and erect new buildings 
which will benefit the lumbermen and builders in small and 
large cities. It was predicted by the retail lumber dealers 
some time ago that this fall would see their business in 
good shape and it seems as if the prediction is coming true. 














FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


St. Joun, N. B., Aug. 16.—The lumber cut on crown 
lands in New Brunswick last year totalled 287,366,000 
superficial feet, compared with 271.000,000 feet the year 
hefore. The stumpage paid to the Government amounted to 
$419,060, compared with $394,000 in the preceding year. 
The cut for the last year was considerably larger than the 
Government expected, and it therefore has more revenue 
from this source than was anticipated. It is feared, how- 
ever, that next winter's cut will be much smaller, because 
of the unsatisfactory outlook in the British market and the 
certainty that considerable quantities will be carried over 
from last year’s cut. While shipments continue large and 
there is a great fleet of sailing vessels, with here and there 
a small steamer, loading at the provincial ports for Great 
Britain, the stocks are piling up on the other side, and a 
resultant lull is soon expected. 

The log driving on the St. John River was finished last 
week. About 40,000,000 feet has been rafted, and these 
operations will be in full swing for weeks to come. The 
Partington Pulp & Paper Company rafted about 13.000.000 
feet in the Nashwaak, near Fredericton. The St. John River 
is clear of logs from Grand Falls to the rafting booms near 
Fredericton. The sawmills are all busy and considerable 
oes of manufactured lumber are being piled in the 
yards. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 16.—Work in the bush has been 
begun and the prospects are at present that the cut of 
logs will be considerably smaller than last year, owing 
to the falling off in the demand for lumber. Labor is plenti- 
ful and wages lower than last season, ranging from $14 to 
$22 a mouth, with board. Local trade conditions continue 
unchanged, about the only encouraging feature of the situa- 
tion being the assurance of a large demand for spruce for 
ammunition cases. The partial destruction of the crops in 
seme Ontario localities Dy heavy rainstorms is likely to 
react unfavorably on the anticipated demand for lumber 
this fall in the rural districts. 

Hon. «. Howard Ferguson, Ontario Minister of Lands, 
Forests and Mines, bas been active in encouraging the pulp- 
wood industry by securing a market for pulpwood cut by 
settlers in northern Ontario. Arrangements have been made 
with the [Iroquois Pulp & Paper Company, of Iroquois Falls, 
in the Timiskaming district by which they will take all the 
raw material the settlers within a wide radius can supply, 
before utilizing the pulpwood on their own lands. Last 
year the company in addition to cutting thelr own wood 
took 100,000 cords from the settlers. They bave now in 
operation two machines turning out about ninety tons of 
paper a day and two more will be started within a month 
giving them a capacity of from 225 to 240 tons a day. A 
town of 1,500 people has grown up around the company’s 
works. 


The Canadian Forestry Branch has seven parties in the 
field this summer in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Mani: ba. 
locating large areas of non-agricultural land suitable 1., he 
set apart as forest reserves. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


OrTawa, OnT., Aug. 18.—Any likelihood that lun je 
and paper mills along the Ottawa River would hav: to 
close down as a result of low water following the iry 
weather of July, has now disappeared as a result of tle 
heavy rains that have fallen during the last two weeks. Mr 
C. Millen, superintendent of the E. B. Eddy Company, s ; 
that the water was rising at the rate of an inch a day. 

The rains have floated thousands of logs up river were 
they had been grounded by the low water, and there is jow 
a seramble for river drivers to float them down to treir 
destination. The lumbermen’s agents at Ottawa fin: it 
difficult to secure experienced drivers. 

In the course of the severe storm that visited Pembroke 
and vicinity last week, lightning struck the plant of 
ot the Hardwoods Specialties Company at the extreme west 
ern limits of the town, resulting in fire that completely 
destroyed the large plant. The boiler house and drying kiln 
were alone saved, the mills being completely gutted. ‘The 
loss is estimated at $45,000, all covered by insurance. Fifty 
men are thus thrown out of employment. The company wiil 
immediately rebuild on a larger scale than ever, and they 
expect to be in full swing by late fall. ; 

The exemption from municipal taxes that was granted 
to the EK. B. Eddy lumber and paper firm of Hull fifteen 
years ago, expired this year, it was announced by the Hull 
municipal authorities last week, as a result of which the 
Eddy company will pay $20,000 more in taxes every year. 
Up to now the company has had a fixed valuation of $400,- 
000, whereas from now on the company will pay taxes on a 
valuation of over $2,000,000. The exemption was given in 
1900 following the big conflagration that burned most of 
Ottawa’s lumber plants to the ground. 


OBITUARY 


CHARLES PROPER.—One of the best known and most 
able of engineers and millwrights in Canada and the 
United States, Charles Proper, died at his home in 
Ottawa last week. He was well known to the lumber 
industry because of his supervision of the construction 
of many of the largest lumber plants on this continent. 
During his lifetime he erected over fifty large lumber 
mills, among them being the plants of J. R. Booth, 
Gilmour & Hughson, McLachlan Bros., of Arnprior, Ont., 
Fraser & Co., of Descenes, Que., James MacLaren, of 
Buckingham, and several others in Ottawa district. These 
plants stand as monuments to his skill. He was a native 
of the United States, being born in Vermont 79 years 
ago, but had lived in Ottawa since he was _ twenty- 
three years old. He is survived by his widow and two 
ree Russell H., of Orlando, Fla., and Frederick W., of 

tawa. 


AUGUSTUS SPIES.—One of the pioneer lumbermen of 
Menominee, Mich., Hon. Augustus Spies, 76 years old, 
died in that city August 18. Before retiring from active 
business life Mr. Spies was head of the Spies Lumber 
& Cedar Co., and up to June, 1911, was president of 
the Menominee & Marinette Paper Mills. He was at 
one time president of the First National Bank, presi- 
dent of the Menominee & Marinette Light & Traction 
Co., a director of the Richardson Shoe Co., and of the 
Lloyd Manufacturing Co. For four years he was mayor 
of Menominee and one of the most able chief executives 
that city ever had. His enterprises were large factors 
in Menominee’s prosperity and afforded hundreds of 
people employment at good wages. He is survived by 
ridge children, including Mrs. George Peaks, of Evans- 
ton, 


JOHN MACPHERSON.—The death of John MacPher- 
son, a pioneer citizen of Carleton County, and a resident 
of Ottawa, Ont., for over sixty years, occurred in that 
city August 8, at the age of §&6 years. He was born in 
Scotland and came to Canada when fourteen years old. 
He entered the teaching profession and became prom- 
inent as an educationist, but after some years gave up 
this career to engage in the lumber business, -in connec- 
tion with the E. B. Eddy Co. Subseauently he held for 
some years a responsible position with the J. R. Booth 
Co. Mr. MacPherson leaves a family of four sons and 
six daughters. 


CHARLES J. CLOSTERMAN.—The death of Charles J. 
Closterman, of Cincinnati, Ohio, occurred at Eagle Rock, 
Cal., this week. He went to California for his health 
last April. He was for a long time associated with his 
father, the late Charles H. Clesterman, in the furniture 
manufacturing business. His grandfather was Henry 
peg ~~ hone gu one of the pioneer chair manufacturers of 
the West. 


GEORGE W. MAHAFFEY.—For a number of years 
manager of the Morrall Lumber & Elevator Co., of Mor- 
ral, Ohio, George W. Mahaffey, died last week at his 
home in that city, after suffering several months with 
tuberculosis. He was widely known in that section and 
a host of friends mourn his death. He is survived by 
his widow and one son, Wilbur, four years old. Also 
two sisters, Mrs. George Noyes, of Marion, and Mrs. 
William Sigler, of Little Sandusky, Ohio, and one brother, 
Dwight Mahaffey, of Morrall, survive him. 

L. H. SCHERMERHORN.—A well known lumberman of 
Chicago, L. H. Schermerhorn, 53 years old. died August 
17, at the Oak Park Hospital of a broken spine, the re- 
sult of an automobile accident last Sunday night 9 miles 
east of Elgin, Ill. Mr. Schermerhorn, accompanied by 
his wife and their guests, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Beach, 
were driving slowly on the rocky road near Ontarioville, 
when the car struck something in the road and Mr. 
Schermerhorn lost control of it. The other occupants 
of the car were badly injured. Besides Mrs. Schermer- 
horn two sons, living in St. Louis, survive. 


TIMBERLAND SALES. 


The Curry Bros. Lumber Co., of Brockwayville, Pa., has 
bought a large tract of timber near Asheville, N. C.. which 
it will cut as soon as a railroad is built. It is estimated 
that it will take five years to-manufacture the lumber, A 
sawmill will be installed. The tract is said to contain 25.- 
000.000 feet of white pine, 20.000,000 feet of hemlock. 
6.000.000 feet of poplar, 25,000.000 feet of chestnut and 
10,000,000 feet of other timber. There are about 6,000 acres 
in the tract. 


The D. E. Hewitt Lumber Co., of Huntington, W. Va., has 
bought 3,500 acres of virgin timber in Fayette (County. 
West Virginia, from the Powelton Coal Co. The tract con 
tains poplar, oak, hemlock and some of the rarer woods. 
The Hewitt mills are constantly in operation and activiti: 
will be increased when the cutting of this new timber start 
about the first of next month. ' 
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The large sawmill and 1,000,000 acres of pine timberlan« 
of the Llano Grande Lumber Co., at Llano Grande, Tex. 
has been bought by a syndicate of Americans. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


SALIFORNIA. Fillmore-Pomona—C, P. Curran is now 
. le owner of Curran Bros. ; 

sjulala-San Francisco—The E. R. Salsig Lumber Co. 
1s changed its name to the American Redwood Co. 

Laneaster-San Fernando—Curran Bros. have been suc- 
ceeded by Frank Curran. ) 

Riverside—The Pacific Lumber Co. is closing out. 
COLORADO. Seibert—The Seibert Lumber & Coal Co. 
has been succeeded by B. E. Roller. 

GEORGIA. Covington—The Thompson Milner Co. has 
been succeeded by the D. A. Thompson Lumber Co. 

McRae—The Rogers-Simmons Co. has been succeeded 
iy the Bogle Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Fenn (P. O. Tharp)—C. H. Nissen has been 
succeeded by the Madison Lumber & Mill Co., which 
has a purchasing department at Lewiston. 

Soda Springs—H. Horsley & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Gem State Lumber Co., with purchasing depart- 
ment at Pocatello. 

ILLINOIS. East St. Louis—The Spiesbach-Anderson 
Manufacturing Co. is closing out. 

INDIANA. Bristcl—The V. Griner Lumber & Coal Co. 
has been succeeded by V. Griner & Son. 

East Chicago—Calumet Lumber Co.: change in owner- 
ship. 

Lovett—The North Vernon Stave Co. is out of business. 

Martinsville—Steele & Sarter have been succeeded by 
Steele & West. 

Tell City—The Tell City Planing Mill has heen suc- 
ceeded by the Tell City Planing Mill Co., with an author- 
ized capital of $40,000. 

1OWA. Sheldon—The Sheldon Fixture Co. has been 
succeeded by F. W. Crow. 

KANSAS. Wichita—The Jackson-Walker Coal & Ma- 
terial Co, has sold its lumber business to C. M. Cossitt. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—P. G. Booker has resigned 
as president of the Booker-Cecil Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Jonesboro—The Tremont Lumber Co. is 
out of business here. 

MICHIGAN. Saginaw—The name of the Garey-Cas- 
mer Lumber Co. has been changed to the Niagara Lum- 
ber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Burtrum-Grey Eagle — The’ Broker 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Morrison County 
Lumber Co., which has headquarters at Little Falls. 

MONTANA. Lehigh—The Montana Lumber Co. is out 
of business. 

Medicine Lake—The Libby Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., and 
the Rogers Lumber Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Smithfield—Rand & Lawrence 
have be2n succeeded by the Rand & Lawrence Co., incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of $50,000. 

OHIO. Lancaster—-The lumber firm of J. B. Orman & 
Bro. has been dissolved. 

Pleasant Hill—The Daniel Moul Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by E. C. Rogers, of Cincinnati. 

OKLAHOMA. Commerce—The Miller-Geck Lumber 
(‘o. has been succeeded by the R. C. Geck Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Portland—The Pacific Tank & Pipe Co. is 
now known as the National Tank & Pipe Co., the latter 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Oregon. The 
personnel of the new corporation remains the same: W. 
E. Hampton, president; F. M. Kirsch, H. P. Sackett, 
Walter Carnes. B. C. Seydel, H. D. Coale, L. E. Long 
and J. W. Willis. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Darby—Gotshall & Morgan have 
been succeeded by A. J. Gotshall. 

Lancaster—The Keystone Planing Mill Co. has been 
succeeded by Jacob H. Banzhof. 

Wernersville—The E. Witman Sr. Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Morton E. Witman. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—Morrison, Merrill & Co. have 
increased their capital stock to $600,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Boyer—The Virginia Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

WISCONSIN. Bancroft-Coloma—The W. J. Durham 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Baker-Upham 
Lumber Co., of Hancock. 

Plymouth—The M. H. Hand Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Plymouth Lumber & Fuel Co. 

Rib Lake—S. A. Konz has moved to Black Creek. 

Ripon—W. J. Durham has disposed of his interests in 
the Ripon Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
SASKATCHEWAN. Aberdeen—A. N. Winters & Co. 


at Sean their name to the Aberdeen Lumber Co. 
(Ltd. 








INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Kushla—Payne Station Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; H. C. Taylor, president; William 
Morris, vice president and W. D. Taylor, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Mobile—-Mobile Sash & Door Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; G. J. Bates, president and treasurer; E. G. Hill, 
vice president and manager and C. F. Bates, secretary. 

FLORIDA. Fort Myers—The Lee County Lumber Co. 
will incorporate. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—John O. Mitzlaff Lumber Co. has 
incorporated. 

MAINE. Ellsworth—Eastern Timberland Co., author- 
ized capital $150,000; John A. Peters, president and clerk, 
and Henry W. Cushman, treasurer. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Brown-Hawkins Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; Francis G. Brown, James H. 
Hawkins and C. Walter Healy. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Osborne & Clark have 
incorporated as the Osborne & Clark Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $150,000; D. F. Clark, president; Mrs. 
Clark and John F. McCrea. 

MISSISSIPPI. Crystal Springs—Rhymes Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000. 

NEW YORK. Babylon—Suffolk Lumber Co., author- 
a capital $15,000; F. S. Bruce, J. A. Douglas and G. 

ebler. 

Lackawana—Silo & Implement Factory_(Inc.), author- 
ized capital $15,000; Schuyler W. Scutt, Fred A. Tucker 
and G. Grover Evans. 

Portville—Brown-Wheeler Co. (Inc.), (to deal in lum- 
ber), authorized capital $150,000; William M. Wheeler, 
Nelson P. Wheeler and Nelson P. Wheeler, jr. 

Portville—W. E. Wheeler Co. (Inc.), (to deal in lum- 
ber), authorized capital $200,000; William M. Wheeler, 
Nelson P. Wheeler and Nelson P. Wheeler, jr. 

PENNSYLVANIA. York—Keystone Table Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000. 








TENNESSEE. Memphis—L. D. Murelle Lumber Co. 
has incorporated. 

TEXAS. Houston—American Timber Products Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; John R. Cheek, W. H. Heyman 
and Mary L. Christensen. 

WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—Badger Bedding Co. (to 
manufacture wooden beds and other bedding articles), 
authorized capital $10,000; Lebe Blumberg, F. S. Morris 
and Dr. Otho Fiedler. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The R. B. Spafford Lumber Co. 
has opened an office in this city with R. B. Spaffora 
president and general manager. He will also act as 
sales agent for the J. M. Hemphill Lumber Co., of 
Rhodes, Miss. 

IDAHO. Deep Creek (P. O. Garfield, Wash.)—Strong 
& Moak recently began manufacturing and retailing 
lumber. 

St. Anthony—The National Park Lumber Co. has been 
organized and will establish yards at Driggs, Marys- 
ville and Victor. 

ILLINOIS. Cairo—The L. C. Ent Lumber Co. recently 
began the wholesale business. 

KANSAS. Windom—Deeds & Day recently began the 
lumber business. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Boadle Lumber Co. 
recently began the export business. 

_MAINE. Portland—The Beaver Board Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., will establish a branch here. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Stran T. Diver recently began 
the commission lumber business. 

Detroit—John D. Elliott & Co. recently began the 
wholesale lumber business. 

Saginaw—Edward H. Silliman recently began the lum- 
ber brokerage business. 

MONTANA. Archer—The Hellekson Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business, having headquarters at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

NEBRASKA. Chappell—The Western Lumber Co. has 
entered business. 

Kearney—The Themanson Lumber Co. has_ been 
organized. 

NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—Charles Palliser recently 
began wholesaling millwork etc. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The St. Clair Sash & Door Co. has 
begun operation at 13,411 St. Clair Avenue, with T. B. 
Walkey, president. 

Cleveland—The K. C. J. Lumber & Millwork Co. has 
been organized by C. A. Krauss and J. W. Jones, with 
offices and plant at 3818 Superior Avenue. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The Edmundson-Matt- 
son Co. recently began the building material and lumber 
business. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Spartanburg-—The Carolina Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the lumber ‘brokerage business. 

TENNESSEE. Somerville—F. H. Lightfoot recently 
began tke lumber business. 

TEXAS. Belton—William Cameron & Co. (Inc.) re- 
cently entered the lumber business, having a purchasing 
department at Waco. 

Kerrville—The H. Remschel Lumber Co. is opening a 
yard. 

Mingus—Hardin & Burton recently began the lumber 
business, with purchasing department H. H. Hardin & 
Co., Fort Worth. 

WISCONSIN. Francis Creek—The Denmark Lumber 
Co. will open a yard. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ALBERTA. Big Valley—The Standard: Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) recently began business with branch at Killam. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


LOUISIANA. Bollinger—The Bollinger: Lumber Co. is 
erecting a mill with a daily capacity of::75,000 feet of 
lumber, having secured a 25-year Jease on timber tracts 
near Silas. 

_ MICHIGAN. Saginaw—The Booth & Boyd Lumber Co. 
is erecting a large lumber shed. 

OHIO. Dayton—The Peter Kuntz Co. will erect large 
sheds and establish a mammoth lumber yard. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Rapid City—The Bradford-Ken- 
nedy Co. will erect a box factory. 

WASHINGTON. Metaline—The Flume Creek Lumber 
Co. recently began the sawmill business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Kingston—S. Anglin & Co. are building 
a planing and sawmill to cost $4,000. 

QUEBEC. Makamik—The Makamik Sawmill Co. is 
building a sawmill to cost $6,000. 




















CASUALTIES. 


CALIFORNIA. San -Francisco—The California Pine 
Box & Lumber Co. was visited by fire August 13. The 
box factory was saved. The company’s loss is covered 
by insurance. 4 

IDAHO. Nezperce—The Ramey Lumber Co.'s. shed 
was damaged by fire recently; loss $30,000, which is 
mostly covered by insurance. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The planing mill at the plant 
of the Churchill-Milton Lumber Co., and a number of 
stacks of walnut lumber were destroyed by fire recently, 
entailing a loss of between $5,000 and $10,000, which is 
covered by insurance, 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The planing mill of the 
W. W. Carre Co., was destroyed by fire August 5, with 
about 100,000 feet of lumber; loss $16,500, which is cov- 
ered by insurance. 

MAINE. Ludlow—The lumber mill of H. F. Andrews 
& Co. was destroyed by fire recently; the building was 
insured for about 70 percent of its value. 

MICHIGAN. Dollarville—The saw and shingle mill 
owned by the South Shore Cedar Co. was destroyed by 
fire recently; loss $11,000; insurance $7,000. The plant 
will be rebuilt. . 

MISSISSIPPI. West Pascagoula—Fire originating from 
an exploded lantern destroyed the creosoting plant of the 
Louisville & Nashville railroad August 13. The sawmill 
was not damaged. The total loss is estimated at about 

25,000. 

MISSOURI. Springfield—The Greene County Lumber 
Co.’s yard was damaged by fire recently. 


























‘Customer — 
-and you should 














We 
Called the Turn 


on Lumber Trade 


a few years ago when we foresaw 
the necessity of trade - marking 
lumber. Here’s our mark:— 


TR 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 








Try ‘‘Electric Brand”’ 


V. G. Fir Flooring 


Lumber, Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mér. EVERETT, WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 




















Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Saw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 
Factories that operate efficiently 
Estimates Proven Correct. 


WE DESIGN 

CONSTRUCT 

and APPRAISE 
SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mer. (Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 
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Buy Right 


Carter’s List will help you, because it re- 
flects the actual market and offers you 
quality and prompt shipments in 


Ark. i" Yellow Pine 


On request we'll send it regularly—free. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Pomuimacan 








Yard and 
Factory 
Stocks 


SPOKANE, WASH:' 


DOVER IDAHO WHITE PINE 
wad Send us your mnie for . ~ 





AW.LAMMERS 
MANAGER 


1128 Old Nat’l Bank Bldg., 











WHITE LARCH 
AND AND 
WESTERN CEDAR 
PINE LUMBER 

"Stsipeiatstdste’ DOVER LUMBER CO., pave 





Phas ate 


Chas. A. Weiss 


1303 Old National 
Bank Building 
SPOKANE, .- WASH. 





Idaho White 


—AND— 


Western Pine 
Good Grades Prompt Shipments 











Manufacturers and aden 


Idaho 
White Pine 


[ThePolleys, 
Lumber | | 
Company | 


MISSOULA, 
MONTANA. 











oo US YOUR INQUIRIES 


RED cedar POSTS 














a “a 


We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 
E. T. Chapin Co., sroxane. was. 





NEW YORK. Amsterdam—The yards of the H. C. 
Grieme Co, suffered by fire recently, causing a loss of 
$15,000, which is fully covered by insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Zillah—Three warehouses belonging 
to the Richey & Gilbert Co., the Morgan Lumber Co. and 
R. D. Herod were destroyed August 4. The total loss is 
estimated at $8,000, which is covered by insurance. 

Tacoma—A dry kiln at Harvard Station belonging to the 
Holland-Cook Manuiacturing Co. was .destroyed by fire 
recently with about 25,000 feet of lumber, causing a loss 
of $3,000, which is covered by insurance. 

Tacoma—August 13 fire destroyed a lumber shed and 
barn at the Wheeler, Osgood Co.’s plant on the tidelands. 
The company’s loss is estimated at $8,000 to $10,00u, which 
is’ covered by insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Pembroke—During a violent thunderstorm 
last week the plant of the Hardwood Specialties Co 
(Ltd.) was struck by lightning and the sawmill burned 
to the ground. The engine house, dry kiln and office were 
saved. The loss is estimated at about $50,000. The com- 
pany will rebuild. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 














“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The Lindsley Bros. Co. 








Spokane, Washington. 





MELLEN, WIS., Aug. 17.—The case of Knapp v. the Alex- 
ander- Edger Lumber Co. deciding the rights of a settler who 
settled upon Government lands anda lumber company that 
took his timber from him unlawfully, before. he had proved 
up upon his homestead, which has attracted considerable 
attention throughout the State, was decided. in favor of 
the homesteader. The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court is in. effect that a -settler upon Government 
lands can bring a suit against a trespasser who: takes his 
timber without his permission and make him pay for all 
damages to the homesteader by cutting his timber and ap- 
propriating it, although the settler did not have full title 
of the land at the time of the unlawful taking of his timber. 
This decision is of great importance to settlers upon Gov- 
-nment lands under the homestead law. 





EvANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 16.—According to Mr. Wollenberg, 
one of the directors of the New Cabinet Co., which recently 
became bankrupt, the company will settle with its creditors 
in a short time, when the factory will reopen. It is ex- 


— 


pected the same set of men will operate the plant. ‘he 
liaiblities of the company are about $62,000 and the a sets 
are about $28,000. Several meetings of the creditors aye 
been held with Guild C. Foster, trustee in bankruptcy, ind 
indications are a scttlement will be effected soon. Che 
company, which was organized about a year ago and | ok 
over the defunct plant of the Eli D. Miller Folding Bed ‘‘o,, 
manufactured kitchen cabinets and it is said the pros): cts 
for business are now most gratifying. 


New York, Aug. 17.—The Bayshore Lumber Co.,, of ‘‘ay- 
shore, L. has declared a final dividend of 123/10 > er- 
cent, making a total of 223/10 percent. In submitting his 
final report the referee states that the estate presented : or 
difficulties than usual and that the amount realized for {he 
creditors was due largely to the efficient services of Cony ay, 
Williams & Kelley, the attorneys for the National Whole ai¢ 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


New York, Aug. 16. —At 2 a . meeting of the creditors of 
the Rahway Lumber Co., held at Newark August 1( 
dividend of 380 percent was declared and indications point 
on creditors receiving at least 50 percent on = ticir 
claims. 


CINCINNATI, OH10, Aug. 17. —'The J. A. Fay & Egan i'o, 
has replied in court to the patent infringement suit of 
Frank G. Price, mentioned in a recent issue of the AMERIC\N 
LUMBERMAN. It attacks the validity of the patent Claimed 
by Price, covering alleged improvements on machines /or 
finishing lumber. ‘The company asserts that the patent 
covers no invention and that the device is no more than an 
aggregation of unrelated elements, a mechanical adaptation 
of well-known devices and the product of mere mechanical 
skill; that it was known and in use by the J. A. Fay & 
Egan Co., as well as other concerns engaged in the same 
business in the United States long prior to Price’s applica- 
tion for a patent. On these grounds the court is asked to 
dismiss the suit. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 16- - —'The referee in bankruptcy 
of the United States Court here has had a meeting with the 
creditors of the Meyer Bros. Furniture Co., bankrupt, of this 
city and a final dividend will be declared in a few weeks. 
A first dividend amounted to 10 percent. ‘The referee says 
the final dividend will not be a large one. 


WEeEsT PALM BEACH, FLA., Aug. 17.—Palm Beach Novelty 
Works ; receiver appointed. . 


STATESVILLE, N. C., Aug. 18.—Piedmont Hardwood Co.; 
receiver appointed. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 23. 


While demand for building material has not been 
as large as the Chica o yardmen expected there has 
been a steady movement, which has been heavy enough 
to keep the majority. of teams hauling material to 
the different shops. In the outlying districts of the 
city much ground has been broken for cottages and 
two-story flat building construction. This is especially 
noticeable in the northwest section. There has been 
no recession to the volume of building permits and 
it is expected that. building will continue on the pres- 
ent scale for some months. Factories buy conserva- 
tively, it is true, but the ag regate sales are fully 
in keeping with Augusts of previous years. Whole- 
salers report that. the country trade is gradually im- 
proving, the unsatisfactory part of the transaction 
being that margins are too close to make for any- 
thing like a fair profit on the transaction. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
Au ust 14 aggregated 51,835,000 feet, against 50,084,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
receipts from January 1 to August 14, 1915, amounted 
to 1,279,468,000 feet, a decrease of 158,152,000 feet 
compared with the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments for the week ended August 14 were 22,456,- 
000 feet, a decrease of 91,000 feet compared with the 
corresponding week in 1914. Total shipments from 
January 1 to August 14, 1915, were 670,076,000 feet, 
1,578,000 feet more than was shipped from Chicago 
during the same period in 1914. Shincle receipts for 
the week show an increase of 1,071,000 as compared 
with the corresponding week in 1914, while total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to August 14, 1915, were less 
by 14,876,000 than during the corresponding period 
of last year. Shipments of shingles for the week 
increased 115,000 compared with the same week last 
year, while total shipments from January 1 to Au- 
gust 14, 1915, were 48,548,000 more than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1914. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Gonpeter Board of Trade. 














umber. Shingles. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED AUGUST 14 
BRIG. conck sens sewcewwteatee 51,835,000 10,542,000 
Se Swine ae une cose nae 50, 084, 000 9,471,000 
Snciease: 6.60.5 6S ene oe 1,751,000 1,071,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 YO AUGUST 14. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
se pepeiers Ponies Sata erry 1,279,468,000 294,396,000 
1914 tenpuschcevceau sce sage 309,272,000 
NRRGNEABO® 65 ok oss oi een oes 158,152,000 14,876,000 

SHIPMENTS-—-WEEK ENDED AUGUST. 14. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
BDED sca seas cab eee sane eae 22,456,000 7,256,000 
BOER: in bis css eoee seo een sence 22,547,000 7,141,000 
PROEAEE. oo deas sues “sae ehenes 115,000 
et ee ee Lee ee DENMOD bw evacice ss 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 14. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
BESS co ungick nah ave baadwhenah 670,076, 000 221,948,000 
RE: cso eaas nn eenesiace eae ‘ 668,498,000 173,400,000 
[OOEREO: woo wana kaos ax 1,578,000 48,548,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

Week ended August 14, 1915..:.............. 4,905,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended August 18 were: 


CLASS No. Value. 
SIGE RL INOD oo sens eens Saisie ees ol 5 $ 2,950 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.......... 88 234,000 

5,000 and under LO Sea 51 330,900 


10,000 and under MMOD: 5 i6cse 00:48" 24 315,800 
25,000 and under CC eae 5 164,000 
50,000 and under 100,000.......... 5 385,000 


W. W. Kimball Piano Company, 16-story 


NE I a oo a's hice bie 0% os 1 1,250,000 
William T. Woodley, 8-story brick apart- 

BCBG PURE oie ka soo cesses teks 1 125,000 
Dean Bergen, two 3-story brick apart- 

MIRE MINER ENE bos (50. @ 0:4 5.06 010.44 's01 010 8 1 100,000 

USER asta ess nie oo ao oe Sie ee os Gost 181 * 2 907, 650 
Average valuation for week........... 6... 16.064 
DORRIT DENTIOUE WORE 665 ce wecenscvces 203 1,888,110 
Average valuation previous week.......... 9,501 
Totals corresponding week 1914,...... 127 1,147,075 


52,009,152 
57,962,095 
FS.813.905 
56,431,460 
65,564, 860 


Totals January 1 to August 18, 1915. .4,521 
Totals corresponding period 914 : 

Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 1909 
Totals corresponding period 1908.... 
Totals corresponding period 1907 
Totals corresponding period 1906...... 5,358 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Trade in northern pine products is reported 
as fair and slightly better than a year ago at this time. 
The movement of Nos. 4 and 5 boards is better than 
firsts and seconds, but in the last few days inquiries 
have been more numerous from the retailers for th 
better grades. Prices are fairly steady. 











Minneapolis, Minn.—Ideal harvest weather is enjoyed 
for cutting spring wheat and other fall grains, and the 
warm days have given corn a great lift so now there 
are hopes of maturing a good part of the crop in this 
and adjoining states. Retail business in the country dis- 
tricts is quiet. but promises to be active soon after har- 
vest, and dealers are getting in touch with the market 
and are placing many small orders, though conservatism 
still prevails among buyers. Low grade boards move 
and show strength because of the demand for grain 
doors. 


New York, N. Y.—Demand holds up well and inquiries 
are of a better character, but yards continue buying 
slowly, and feel that the immediate building outlook 
does not warrant their going into the market very far 
ahead. PriceS are unchanged. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is inclined to be dull in most 
grades and prices are somewhat unsettled. The month 
promises to be a fair one, but few buyers are taking 
any stock except for immediate use. The low grades do 
fairly well and prices are generally called firm, without 
much stock to be had at the mills. Box factories do 
better than a month ago, but business is still backward. 


. Lumber recipts come in in fair volume. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Wholesalers are not over- 
burdened with orders but they report a tendency. toward 
a trade improvement. Some lines, particularly the poorer 
grades, show greater strength with the approach of fall. 
and more snap is apparent in. the consumption of better 
grades. Prices hold up fairly well and no concessions 
are in .prospect. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—August trade in white pine is small, 
but the market is apparently in a good state to sustain 
this condition, ‘for stocks are low and there is little 
effort by dealers to force sales. Better grades of material 
are now the chief factors. Low grade stock is not called 
for to any large extent. Foundry business appears to 
gain headway and to help pattern shops. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York, N. Y.—Some wholesalers are of the opinion 


that the market moves along very firmly, while others 
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s plenty of stock is offered at rock bottom prices and 

i). inquiry is not sufficiently strong to see much hope 

ran early rising in prices. Demand is better in some 
pects, but yards buy sparingly and rely on mills to 
e care of their wants quickly which is easily accom- 
hed. 


3oston, Mass.—More activity is developing in the mar- 
‘ for eastern spruce. Demand for frames this week 
is very fair for August, and some very good inquiries 
i come in for dimension yard stock. Spruce houses, 

vever, still find it difficult to maintain a base price 

$23 for anything but rather hard schedules or where 

y quick delivery is demanded. Some commission 

n are said to offer to sell at $22.50 to large customers 
«th strong credit, and to do this they frequently find it 
noeessary to pay the manufacturer $23 and split their 
commission. Many people feel that present market con- 
c.tions fully justify a base quotation of $28.50 or even 
sot. Random: stock is in moderate request and some 
manufacturers have been rather urgent in efforts to get 
orders with the result that quotations show a little 
irace of weakness. The full range this week follows: 
$19.50 to $20; 2x4, $20.50 to $21; 2x6, 2x7, $19.50 to 
: 2x8, $21.50 to $22.50; 2x10, $23 to $23.50; 2x12, $23.50 
to $24. In the board market the situation continues to 
be unsatisfactory. Sales of spruce covering boards, 5 
inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, have been made 
this week for as little as $19, and $19.50 is about alla 
clever retail buyer finds it necessary to pay. For 
matehed spruce boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, and 16-feet, the 
current range is $21.50 to $22.50. 


S20 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Prices are very irregular and stocks 
appear plentiful, though export material is in demand 
and clear spruce is actually scarce at the mills. For the 
last summer, spruce trade has been of small volume. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—There is a fairly steady call for poles fer 
rural telephone lines and for replacing telegraph poles; 
also some new construction work is being figured on. 
Post business is quiet, but there is some inquiry and a 
few sales, With indications of a brisker business this fall. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Rural telephone systems are pre- 
paring for considerable construction work this fall, and 
though farmers are busy with harvest, they have sent 
in a good many orders for poles which are being shipped 
in advance of the grain movement. Prices are low and 
attractive to buyers. Post business is quiet as most of 
the yards have some on hand and are waiting until 
farmers begin their fall buying before filling out stocks. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Some wholesalers state that hardwood de- 
mand is gradually expanding. The factory end of the 
business is steady, although there is no reaching forward 
to buy for future needs. Interior millwork concerns are 
in the market constantiy for stuff they require and the 
implement and wagon makers are said to be increasing 
their requirements for staple woods used in their prod- 
ucts. Northern woods also move a little freely; this be- 
ing especially noticeable in maple and birch. Wholesalers 
are disposed to take a more favorable view of the out- 
look on the theory that business conditions are funda- 
nentally sound and crops promised are so large that 
prosperity should be assured. Prices are fairly steady. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Yard business is poor as yet but 
there is some mixed-car trade and crop prospects indi- 
cate a healthy activity later on. Factory trade is con- 
servative and so far buys only in small lots for immediate 
needs. Low grade boards are the most active item in 
the market, due to a big demand for grain doors. Owing 
to the number of southern concerns now in this market 
Wholesalers have to divide business up a good many 
times, and this gives an impression of dullness not 
wholly borne out by the volume of business that is 


actually done, which is nearly normal for the time of 
Vvear, 


St. Louis, Mo.—Hardwood conditions in general have 
shown no material change. Railroads do a little more 
buying and so do box industries. The latter purchase low 
xraaes of cottonwood and gum. Ash is one of the best 
sellers. Plain and quartered oak are in fairly good de- 
mand. Thick oak finds a ready sale. Furniture people 
also begin to place orders. Prices are a little irregular 
and uncertain. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Slight improvement is noted in the 
volume of orders for oak and maple flooring and gum 
und oak factory stock also is in a little better call, but 
the improvement has not been large enough to affect 
prices. Thick ash receives good call for export and wal- 
nut and the highest grades of oak continue fairly strong 
because of the export demand. Factories take little 
stock yet and are inclined to canvass carefully for low 
prices. There is some complaint among box manufac- 
iurers that the season is slow with them. It is said that 
the business in sight is not up to expectations. 





: Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market here is slowly 
ut steadily expanding. Domestic call for lumber has 
een somewhat heavier recently with the furniture manu- 
facturers, the makers of vehicles of all kinds and the 
manufacturers of boxes and box shooks among the prin- 
ipal buyers. Furniture manufacturers have increased 
‘heir purchases recently and the vehicle manufacturers 
ilso are taking their full quota of stock. Building oper- 
itions are expanding somewhat and a better demand is 
noted for hardwood flooring and interior trim, including 
‘oth oak and gum. The higher grades of plain oak 
nove reasonably well but common plain oak is said to be 
omparatively slow. Demand is good for the higher 
srades of quartered red and white oak but prices have 
shown no special change. Call for gum is reported ap- 
‘reciably larger than a short time ago and somewhat 
setter quotations are being secured. Demand for ash 
continues good but the rush to buy has resulted in extra 
“fforts to manufacture this lumber, with the result that 
some members of the trade anticipate a reaction in 
values in consequence of overproduction. Export busi- 
‘ess is still reasonably active but exporters are con- 
‘ronted with an admittedly perplexing problem in con- 
-ection with securing freight room. 


Louisville, Ky.—Business is decidedly better. This is 
the general opinion of hardwood operators, who have 
found that trade during the last week or ten days has 
been coming in much more freely than heretofore. The 
demand on the part of consumers has picked up, while 
the wholesale trade is also inquiring for lumber in greater 
quantity. Some larger than single car orders have been 
placed recently, several concerns having received busi- 
ness requiring the delivery of 100,000 feet or more at 
once, with good prospects for business a little later. 
The fact that consuming factors are now operating at 
a better pace, coupled with the realization of consumers 
that lumber prices cannot be expected to drop, but are 
practically certain to advance from now on, is regarded 
as responsible for the improvement, while the big wheat 
crop is counted on to make business better in furniture 
and other retail lines and in that way to stimulate the 
manufacturing end of the trade. 


New Orleans, La.—No new market features are re- 
ported. Domestic call improves gradually. Export clear- 
ances locally show a decline for the week, but this is 
thought ecnly temporary. 30th interior and foreign in- 
quiry seems to be a little freer. Prices range about as 
they were. 


New York, N. Y.—Activity is more pronounced than 
earlier in the month and demand is of a broader charac- 
ter. The improvement, however, comes about very slowly 
and plenty of stock is offered for immediate shipment. 
Millwork plants figure on much work coming out during 
the fall and putting out inquiries accordingly. Whole- 
salers express the hope that the fall trade will be nearer 
normal. Quotations, however, edge up very slowly and 
the market is a buyer’s market. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much change in volume of trade 
is noticed at the wholesale yards and orders are placed 
in rather small volume for most woods. Certain woods 
move fairly well for the filling of war orders, including 
oak, maple and ash. There is some call right along for 
cherry and walnut, which are, however, not in large 
supply in the class of stock needed. Prices are about 
holding their own. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for most lines of the hard- 
woods continues quiet. Maple, offered at $38 to $41 for 
the inch tirsts and seconds, is the subject of some inquiry 
and some wholesale men say they secure more orders for 
maple now than before this summer. Birch continues to 
be a steady seller with quotations firm at $52 to $54 for 
red birch inch firsts and seconds, and $42 to $46 for sap 
birch of the same specification. There is some call for 
red gum right along from retail yards supplying the 
house builders and prices are unchanged. A few small 
orders for ash are placed, principally by machinery 
manufacturers who are particularly insistent upon get- 
ting fine textured lumber, which wholesale houses say is 
very scarce and for which they quote very firm prices. 
After spending some time looking around the market one 
of these machinery manufacturers recently ordered a 
carload of ash and then rejected it after it had arrived 
on the ground that the lumber was too coarse grained. 
Occasional calls for oak for the above purposes are 
received but this business is limited. Neither plain nor 
quartered oak is active. Quartered oak firsts and sec- 
onds, inch, are quoted at $85 to $89 and plain oak of 
the same size and grade at $56 to $60. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Hardwood lumber interests complain 
of a hand-to-mouth policy on the part of buyers, but re- 
port evidences of a better feeling in the trade. Orders 
are more numerous, but individual purchases are yet 
small and for immediate shipment. There is scarcely 
more than a fair movement of furniture woods. About 
the same condition prevails in the vehicle building indus- 
try. Most of the activity is due to the lively operations 
of builders, whose demand for lumber is well maintained 
and promises to continue. Plain white oak has a good 
run at steady prices, quartered stock is in fair demand 
and there is a better inquiry for flooring and interior 
trim. In some quarters ash has shown more stability 
of quotations and mention is often made of prospects 
for better prices. The gums continue to improve slowly. 
There has been considerable buying of low grade hard- 
wood in the rough by packing material manufacturers. 


Columbus, Ohio..-There is a fair demand for hard- 
woods in this territory, and while the volume of sales 
is not equal to last season’s records, they are still good 
when prevailing business conditions are considered. Ship- 
ments come out promptly and the tone of the market is 
generally satisfactory. Buying by retailers is the best 
feature, aithough more orders are received from factories. 
There appears to be an awakening in manufacturing 
circles and factories making vehicles, automobiles and 
furniture are in the market for hardwood stocks. Build- 
ing operations are also active and this requires consider- 
able lumber. Prices are fairly well maintained. Reports 
show that considerable cutting is being done in order to 
sell accumulated stocks. Collections are rather bad. 
Quartered and plain oak are both selling fairly well and 
prices remain steady. There is a good demaréd for all 
grades of chestnut. 3asswood and ash are seiiug well 
and other hardwoods are unchanged. 


Baltimore, Md.—Members of the hardwood trade have 
nothing striking to report, but they continue hopeful 
about the future. Most buyers continue to show con- 
servatism in their transactions, confining themselves to 
actual needs and being averse to entering into commit- 
ments which would cause an increase in their holdings. 
To this extent hardwood men have been disappointed in 
their expectations but orders continue to come in, 
though the manufacturers and the dealers never have 
much ahead of them, and the volume of business in the 
end foots up to very fair proportions. The high grade 
stocks are comparatively neglected, cheapness being a 
great consideration at the present time. But taken alto- 
gether, the hardwoods hold their own well. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—More encouraging reports are heard 
weekly for hardwood trade. There is growing demand 
for low grades owing to the increased operations among 
manufacturers and stocks are being absorbed so rapidly 
that slightly better prices are possible. In the upper 
grades the situation remains rather unsatisfactory, though 
the promise of better conditions is evidenced by the 
generally better inquiry for fall shipments. 


Ashland, Ky.--No. 1 common and better is in good de- 


‘mand but the lower grades are reported quiet, Bill stuff 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


Pelican Bay Lumber Co. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 
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Buying Short 
—On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA: 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITHHON 


AXES-LOGGING TOOL 


AND DROP FORGINGS Daily tao 
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Baled Shavings and Sawdust 


We have a very large stock on hand 
and can fill all orders promptly. Dry 
Sawdust, Pine and Hardwood, in car- 
load lots. Write us for prices. 


Shavings & Sawdust Co. 


2416 W. 23rd St., +» CHICAGO, ILL. 
WE ALSO BUY DRY SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS 














CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 44%4x8% inches. Price per 
copy, 75 cents ; a $4; twe _ 7 ies, $7.50. Sample 
ages free. Published and for sale by the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, 
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Here Are Two 

Reasons Why 
Lumber 
Dealers 


Monarch 






« 

Praise the 
1, It makes friends and holds them by M ] d 
ving one = sac to visit with them ea an 


while grinding their feed or grain. ss 
2. Occasional sales of a mill as our Feed Mill 
agent gives you good profit. 


It grinds all kinds of feed, crushed corn and cobs, 


oats, rye, cornmeal, etc. Let us tell you about it’s 


possibilities in detail. 


Illustrated Booklet sent free on request. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., MUNCY. PA. | 








Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,000,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


80 Maiden Lane. 
New York, N. Y. 








MipnNiIcHT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 


The Law and Collection Dept. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








( “What Sort of Man is He?” | 


is the question that promptly enters the mind of every busi- 
ness man when a caller isannounced. If yousend ina 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


that question is sure to be answered in your favor, because this 
card produces the necessary psychological effect. It is the one 
high class business card. Its uniqueness attracts, its engraved 
inscription impresses, its smooth edges after detachment and its 
freedom from any marring signs, all testify to your good taste, 
and sound judgment. Send fora sample tab today and detach 
the cards une by one and see the 
greatest card improvement 

of the century. 
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61-63 E. Adams St., Chicago - 





is heavily inquired for and mills with a supply of oak 
timber have no trouble in finding orders for bill stuff. 
Ties are quiet. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Some manufacturers report that orders come 
in in more satisfactory volume than for some time; that 
yards buy a little more freely and much hemlock is ab- 
sorbed in the building construction in the outlying dis- 
tricts. Stocks are abundant, however, to meet this or 
any augmented demand between now and another month. 
Prices are about the same. 





New York, N. Y¥Y.—While demand is fair, supplies are 
freely offered and little success is made in getting prices 
up to what they ought to be. Suburban yards are not 
well supplied and work close to the mill which is one 
of the encouraging points in the situation. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The hemlock market is unsteady and 
reports are received of considerable price-cutting. There 
are large supplies here at present and the mills generally 
have good stocks to offer. Retailers are getting a fair 
amount of business, as building is on an active scale 
for this season, but the competition is sharp and profits 
are small even though the volume of business is not 
ealled unsatisfactory. 


Boston, Mass.—Little hemlock is moved through the 
Boston market. Boards are in more or less demand but 
retail buyers substitute roofers and other cheap boards 
from the South whenever possible and thereby save 
$2 or $3 a thousand. Good eustern hemlock boards, 
clipped and planed one side, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, 
have been offered recently*for less than $20 delivered in 
Boston, although some of the large manufacturers say 
that $21 is the least they can afford to take. Sales of 
fairly good boards of the above grade have been made 
for as little as $19 in reasonably large lots. There is 
little call for hemlock dimension. Hemlock plank are 
quiet and quotations are more attractive to the buying 
than to the selling end of the market. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—More improvement in demand for 
hemlock timbers from contractors and builders is noted 
and dealers are more encouraged at the market outlook 
than at any previous time this year. Stocks and prices 
hold steady under the more active buying, with some in- 
quiries being made for future requirements by both city 
and country retailers. 





Columbus, Ohio.—With building operations continuing 
active the demand for hemlock stocks continues rather 
good. Prices are low but no further declines are re- 
corded. Yard stocks are rather limited at this time and 
buying is from hand-to-mouth. Shipments are coming 
out promptly. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers expect stronger 
prices with the arrival of fall, as the mills are producing 
less and there is not going to be as much stock available 
as usual for fall and winter consumption. Sizes have 
shown stronger market conditions during the last week, 
but boards do not receive any more attention than 
formerly, due principally to the competition of yellow 
pine. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock shifts erratically. Demand 
is no longer a feature here and this has given a quiet 
appearance to the trade in general, which is not a fact 
for eastern buying has been quite brisk ana has absorbed 
the stocks more readily and helped to sustain prices so 
that not less than $2 off the Pittsburgh list canbe had. 
Dealers report new inquiries for hemlock in the Pitts- 
burgh field that promise business in the early fall. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—There is a little better tone to the trade. 
Factories are buying considerable firsts and seconds and 
the movement from the Chicago yards is heavier than 
two weeks ago. Stocks are well rounded out. Common 
lumber is quiet. 








Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for poplar in most grades con- 
tinues light, but some is being sold steadily to the ve- 
hicle manufacturers and in the low grades there is a 
fair demand from box shops, which find it necessary to 
make larger purchases than a number of weeks ago. 
Prices hold up fairly well, but no particular improvement 
is shown. 


Baltimore, Md.—Such changes as took place in the 
poplar trade during the last week were mostly for the 
better, the inquiry showing some gain in activity with 
the quotations perhaps a shade firmer. The foreign 
shipments keep up in a gratifying manner although the 
forwardings during July fell rather behind those for June, 
and some accumulation on the other side is being re- 
ported. But on the whole the returns on exports are 
sufficiently attractive to hold the attention of the ship- 
pers and numerous inquiries are received here from 
abroad. The domestic inquiry is fair, with the buyers 
still disposed to pursue a conservative policy, though 
with prices fair and rather better than they were. 





Boston, Mass.—Retail buyers take poplar only in com- 
paratively small lots. Most yards have rather light 
stocks. Demand from manufacturers using poplar in 
their product is quiet but fairly steady. Quick delivery 
generally is insisted upon when a sale is made and 
sometimes a buyer is willing to pay the seller’s price 
without too much negotiating when prompt shipment 
is guaranteed. Sellers find this hand-to-mouth business 
counts up pretty well when a week’s orders are footed up 
and that the current demand is fair for August. Quota- 
tions this week for inch firsts and seconds range from $55 
for ordinary stock to $61 for the choice yellow poplar. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market for white and yellow 
poplar, of all grades, has taken a more satisfactory posi- 
tion and quoted prices are adhered to more closely. Rep- 
resentatives of eastern mills say orders for interior ac- 
count seem to take on more volume and delivery require- 
ments are more urgent. Millwork factories buy quite 
liberally of the higher grades. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a goog demand for all grades 
of poplar in Columbus and central Ohio territory. Prices 
are fairly steady at former levels, One of the best fea- 


tures is the demand for the lower grades, which have 
been rather slow. Shipments are coming out prompily, 
while retailers’ stocks are generally light. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—West coast products are about holding their 
own. Yard demand continues inactive, especially for fir, 
Red cedar siding is in fair request and spruce yard stock 
is said to be steady. Silo material is active. Prices are 
elastic. 


Seattle, Wash.—Many lumber dealers believe that ihe 
scarcity of drop siding and other inch stuff will have 
a tendency to make the recently advaneed prices remain 
in force. Stocks at the mills are badly broken and some 
lines are exceedingly difficult to obtain. Cedar siding, 
A grade, is about 50 cents stronger, but clear siding still 
is weak. Cutting orders are scarce. Some railroad in- 
quiries have been received but they are not enough to 
affect the market, except in some lines of car material. 
Indications point to an increased cargo business because 
of carriers becoming more plentiful. 





Tacoma, Wash.—-Another week shows very little change 
in the market for fir lumber. The mills operating seem 
to have a considerable volume of business but prices are 
not moving correspondingly. The yard trade holds up 
well. Millmen do not agree on what the current market 
figures are or as to whether the advances ranging from 
50 cents to $1.50 are being maintained. Two inch dimen- 
sion is moving at $7 off to $7.50 off. Cedar siding is firm 
and ranging about $3 off for clears. There is little busi- 
ness to be had in timbers. The volume going by water 
holds about the same, and with Australian chartering 
being done as far ahead as next summer at stiff rates. 





Kansas City, Mo.—There is a stronger tone in the fir 
market than there was a week ago. Some of the mills 
have advanced prices 50 cents for drop siding and slash 
grain flooring. Drop siding appears to be the scarcest 
item on the list. There are indications that the retail 
yards are beginning to stock up for the fall trade in fir. 
The spruce market is very firm and there is some call 
for spruce bevel siding, although the volume is still 
light. Red cedar siding continues strong at $3 off the 
list and the demand is unchanged. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much is being done in fir at pres- 
ent, though some handlers of flooring say they have done 
a pretty fair business during the last few weeks. Prices 
are not very satisfactory, owing tc competition with 
eastern woods selling at unusually low prices. Some 
business is being done in first-quality spruce, which is 
holding relatively stronger than fir, due to a steady 
factory demand. 





Boston, Mass.—Offerings of Pacific coast lumber are 
limited because of the difficulties encountered in get- 
ting cargoes forward by water via the Panama Canal. 
Douglas fir dimension, in particular, is taken about as 
fast as offered. It is reported that all the dimension 
lumber included in a cargo now en route to Boston from 
the west Coast has been sold at prices which average 
a little under current quotations on yellow pine dimen- 
sion. Reports that the freight rate on cargo shipments 
from Puget Sound ports to Boston will be advanced from 
$13.50 to $16 a thousand feet may have some effect on 
the prices asked for the next lots received. Douglas fir 
for inside finish begins to receive considerable attention 
from builders. For this purpose No. 2 clear and better 
is offered at $40 for inch rough, $45 for 1x4-inch, $47 for 
144x4-inch, $47 for 1x6-inch and $49 for 14x6-inch. Some 
wholesalers feel that business in Pacific coast lumber 
could be considerably increased if better arrangements 
could be effected for getting shipments forward promptly 
by water at reasonable rates. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Flooring is not as plentiful 
while demand shows greater strength and the mills do 
not show any surplus, the general result being advances 
in prices. Wholesalers report an advance of from 50 
cents to $1 during the last few weeks. Demand for other 
items is stronger than it has been and indications point 
to active buying during the remainder of the season. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Shop lumber is said to be in good request. 
California white pine and sugar pine sell actively through- 
out the middle West and East and manufacturers’ agents 
and wholesalers look for a still better improved tone to 
the market within the next thirty days. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Idaho white pine holds its own very 
well both in volume and in price. The mills still are a 
little short in their supply of narrow lengths. Western 
pine shows possibly a little weakness, especially in Nos. 
2 and 3 common because there is a surplus supply of 
those items at many mills. Fir and larch dimension 
from the Inland Empire also appear to be a little weaker, 
judging from prices taken on some big orders. California 
white pine is in brisk demand at many of the retail 
yards, and shows: more strength. 





Boston, Mass.—Demand for Western white pine is 
quiet but runs fairly even and prices are maintained 
successfully. Buyers continue their policy of placing 
orders only when they require lumber for their imme- 
diate needs and carrying little surplus stock. Prices 
are so high that any sizeable stock means the investment 
of considerable capital. The current range of quotations 
is: uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 
12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, 
$90.50; 10/4, and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine com- 
mon, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4 
and 12/4, $90.50; 16/4, 103.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 
5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn boards, d. and m., 
No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch, $34.50; 
10-inch, $34.50. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market is holding its 
own and a number of export shipments are being made 
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from Eureka and elsewhere. There are some inquiries 
fron Australia and England, but the difficulty in secur- 
ing vessels for foreign shipments continues. Production 
is «till curtailed at the mills. Domestic business is still 
light but prices are maintained on all grades of redwood 
lunber. Eastern business is fair with the rail shippers 
an. there are shipments being made direct from Hum- 
polit and Mendocino counties despite the fact that red- 
wood pays a higher freight rate than fir shipped to the 
East from the Northwest. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood siding trade has been quiet 
the last week. While some business comes in right along 
and prices are well maintained, the market lacks snap, 
and it is apparent that mills depend on their offshore 
pusiness to hold up their prices. There are some reports 
of attractive prices made on straight cars of redwood 
siding, but the general price level is unchanged. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 





Norfolk, Va.—The movement of North Carolina pine 
through this port last week was rather light both by rail 
and water as compared to previous shipments. Some 
improvement along this line will be noticeable shortly as 
quite a few cargo and other orders have been booked 
for prompt shipment. Sales during the week in the 
aggregate showed a decided increase, this being con- 
fined, however, principally to a few items. No. 1, 4/4 

lge, sold at $24.25 to $25.50; No. 2, $21.50 to $22.50; No. 3, 
$15.75 to $16.50; 4/4 edge box, $13.25 to $13.75; 4/4 edge 
culls, $11.50 to $12.50; 4/4 edge red heart, $10.25 to $10.75. 








No. 1, 8-inch rough, $28 to $30; No. 3, $16.50 to $17.50; 
box, $14.50 to $15; culls, $12.50 to $13; red heart, $11.25 to 
$11.75. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $29 to $30; No. 3, $17.50 to 


S18: box, $15.75 to $16.25; culls, $13 to $14.25; red heart, 
$11.75 to $12.25. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $32.50 to $34.50; 
No. 3, $19.50 to $20.50; box, $16.25 to $17; culls, $13.50 to 
$14.50; red heart, $12.25 to $12.75. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $26.50 
to $28.50; box, $13.50 to $14.25; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $27.50 to 
$28.50; box, $14 to $14.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $30 to $31. Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strips, $15.75 to $16.50; box bark strips, $9 
to $10. No. 1, 18/16-inch flooring, $25.25 to $26.50; No. 2, 
$22.50 to $23.50; No. 3, $18.25 to $19.25; No. 4, $12.25 to 
50. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 2, 
$14 50 to $15. 25; No. 3, $11.75 to $12.25; No. 4, $8 to $8.25. 
No. 1, 7/16- inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 2, $15.75 to 
$16.25; No. 8, $13.25 to $14; No. 4, $9.25 to $9.75. No. 1, 
i8/16-inch partition, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 2, $24.50 to $25; 
No. 3. $19.75 to $29.50. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, 
$19.75 to $20.75. Six-inech roofers, $14.25 to $15; 8-inch, 
$15.25 to $16; 10-inch, $16 io. $16.50; 12-inch, $16.50 to $17; 
factory flooring, $16 to $17.25; lath, $2.80 to $2.90; six-inch 
box rough, $13.50 to $14; North Carolina Pine Sizes, 
$14.75 to $17.50: 4/4 cull cypress, $12. 







New York, N. Y.—-Shipments come along freely and 
while demand is better than it was and inquiry for box 
stocks especially is of a better variety the dullness in 
yard sizes makes the situation as a whole unsatisfac- 
tory. Retailers hold off as long as possible and while 
here and there improvement in prices is reported, rock 
bottom prices still rule. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in shortleaf pine is quiet and 
prices hold just about the same as for the last month. 
Some dealers have been getting a fairly satisfactory 
trade in roofers recently and prices have held tirm for 
several weeks. Not much improvement in demand is 
expected before next month, as this is the quiet season 
in most lumber. Reiailers report a fair demand and 
building business is up to the average in this section, 
though somewhat quiet at some country points. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for North Carolina pine is still 
quiet and prices are fairly steady at the range quoted 
last week. The call for roofers seems to be a little more 
lively, however, and quotations have a slightly better 
tone. For 6-inch, some sellers now demand $17.25 and 
for S-inch, $18.25. There is still much pressure by manu- 
facturers shipping here to move their stocks and there 
are mills which will take an even $17 for 6-inch roofers 
and $1 more for the 8-inch. Rough edge moves in mod- 
erate volume only. Quite a lot of North Carolina pine 
is used continually for house finish by builders, but 
retail men seem pretty confident that present low prices 
will not be marked up right away. Sales of 4/4 are made 
at $28.50 to $29 this week. Partition is dull, but quota- 
tions remain steady at $30 to $30.50 for No. 1, 13/16x3%4- 
inch, 


Baltimore, Md.—There is a slow, but gradual improve- 
Ment in the North Carolina pine trade, due mainly to 
the larger demand from box makers, who are now called 
on to supply the needs of fruit and vegetable packers. 
Building is increasing in activity and the calls for stocks 
from this source are sufficient to absorb larger quantities 
f shortleaf pine. At the same time receipts here con- 
tinue to be heavy enough to prevent any positive advance 
in the quotations, though a further steadying of the 
range of prices has taken place. Altogether, the situa- 
tion is promising, with further gain in the movement in 
prospect and confidence increasing. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 





Chicago.—No marked change in market conditions is 
reported. Demand is steady locally for all kinds of build- 
Ing material and this demand is expected to continue 
until_well into the winter. Some items of dimension are 
Scarce. Mill stocks are low and broken. There is diffi- 
culty in placing orders for these items even for the fu- 
ture delivery on the present price basis, as most manu- 
facturers believe quotations will go higher. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for southern pine is some- 
What improved, the inquiries are markedly better and 
the general trend of prices is plainly stronger. The week 
has shown probably more certain improvement than has 
any week for the last two or three months, and dealers 


are very much encouraged over the outlook. The volume 
of actual orders from this territory still is smaH but 
there is plainly an increase. Inquiries come in more 
freely and it is evident that many yards are getting 
ready to: stock up. The mills are convinced that better 
times are on the threshold, for they send back more 
orders than ever and there -have been numerous ad- 
vances of price within the week. The upper grades do 
not move so freely as the lower. The best call is for 
dimension and for No. 2 boards and 6-inch No. 2 fencing. 
B flooring also is scarce at. some mills and is strong in 
price. There is an encouraging improvement in the ex- 
port trade, several fair orders having been placed. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Although the yellow pine trade is still 
quiet it shows signs of improvement and there is a fair 
summer volume of business done. The general opinion 
of those in a position to know is that the country yards 


are preparing for a fairly busy season. 


Prices are stiffen- 
ing on lines most in demand. 





New York, N. Y.—Wholesalers are more’ optimistic over 
the longleaf pine market than reported for several weeks. 
Actual orders are still hard to get, but the inquiry is 
very favorable and sale of heavy blocks of stock is be- 
ginning to be felt; that is, the removal of this competi- 
tion on the part of mills who are sold for a short period 
ahead has reflected in a little ease in adding to former 
prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Prices in longleaf have been depressed 
for some time and improvement is slow to develop, but 
it is stated that mills are disinclined to take on business 
for any extended period at present figures. Some grades 
occasionally run short, so that there is a feeling that 





Mathews Gravity Lumber Conveyer | 


Stands the test of fifteen years’ 
practical use 


A Cheaper - Quicker - Better Way 


to handle Lumber and other building materials. 
Eliminates waste of time and labor consumed in 
traveling between points in buildings or yards. 


Consists of ball-bearing steel-rollers assem- 
bled in portable units of convenient length. 
Easily assembled to reach between desired 
points. No power required. Commodities 
will travel by their own weight on a slight 
down grade. 


Catalog and detail information on request, 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 
ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 


' TORONTO, ONT. 


Branch Factories: i LONDON, ENG 











Retail 


Trade Builder 


A machine built especially to help you combat 
the cut-to-order-house fellows who threaten to 
invade every community where dealers won’t 
meet the new demands for lumber cut to size. 
Protect yourself now by installing an 


Eveready 
able Saw Rig 


able 


It gives you all the advantages of the big planing 
mill at but a fraction of the cost. Being portable 
it can be moved around your yard to the material 
you desire to work— which is an advantage over 
the big mill in that it saves carting lumber back 
and forth. Truly the biggest little money maker 
you can put into your yard, and you will be surprised - 
at the variety of work even an inexperienced yard 
hand can do on the Eveready with a few days’ 
practice. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., 








Let us send you 
descriptive cir- 
cular and testi- 
monial letters 
from users. 


WIS., U. S. A. 


Main st. ) OSHKOSH, 




















































































































Attention! 
TM Lumber Dealers 


We sell you the Doors, Door Frames, Hoops, Anchors, 
Base Anchors, and all silo parts for either Wood, Con- 


Tt crete or Tile Silos. 
J ! Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 
ml \q way, Base Anchors to anchor silo to foundation, Double 
1 System of guy wires with inside hoops, Steel Door Bars 
mI and Ladder. Complete and modern in every way. Prices 
mt very reasonable. 
Save money by using our fixtures and buying the staves 
a from your wholesale dealer. You will be surprised at the 
large saving you can make by handling the silo business 
4+ in this way. 
ul We furnish you advertising matter free of charge to put 
out to your customers. 
uy Lime 
it WRITE US TODAY. 
t - ¢ e 
Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 





Patents Pending. 
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Metal Shingles 


Are coming in greater demand each 
year and many lumber dealers are 
finding this a profitable item in their 
business. 


We manufacture a complete line of 
Metal Tile and Shingles as well as 
other forms of Galvanized Roofing, 
Corrugated, V Crimp, etc. 


Write for our Complete Catalogue 
No. 26 and Prices. QUALITY right. 


The Dickelman Mfg. Co. 


FOREST, OHIO 
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VULCAN IRON WORKS 


327 NO. IRVING AVE. CHICAGO} 





Headquarters for ae 


"THE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public is largely due to the excellent 
food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 
dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner menus. 
Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 
Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 
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Per D: 
anne tached bath$2t0'$3 
toon — ng bath oe 
Room eed bath$3to$5 
Room with private bath $5to$8 
Two connecting rooms with bath 
Two Persons, per day, $5to$8 
Four Persons, perday, $7to$12 

Everytody Likes Hotel LaSalle 
La Salle at Madison St. 
Exnest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.&Mgr- 


Jotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 




















Sutter and Kearny Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ERAn 
th ct hi 
SEEREEDE Gary 


New, Central, 
Fireproof, Comfortable, 
Elaborately Furnished. 





Excellent Cafe Now Under Our Own Management. 
Merchants Lunch 50c. Dinner $1.00. 
Excellent a la Carte Service. 





Take our auto or any taxi-cab from Ferries or 
depot at the expense of the Hotel. 


250 Rooms Siz¢!s ==4 200 Baths. 
European Plan $1.50 per day and upwards. 



























A Million Dollar Hotel 


Containing 550 elegantly furnished 
rooms, centrally located, maintain- 
ing the very best service and cuis- 
ine as well the paramount Grill of 
the Coast “The Arcadian Garden” 
with rates consistently low, is 
found in the 


OOTEL. MULTNOMAH 
ortland, Ore. 
H, C. an Manager. 
L. P. Reynolds, Asst. Mgr. 


demand will be large enough all around in the near fu- 
ture to make a stronger market. Buying is almost alto- 
gether for immediate use, 





Boston, Mass.—The volume of orders for southern pine 
begins to attain fairly seasonable proportions and prices. 
These also are firmer. Wholesale men still complain that 
demand manifests no particular snap. Several good- 
sizeq construction projects are in sight which will re- 
quire large quantities of longleaf dimension. Also the 
big contracts for war munitions being received by New 
England factories is encouraging considerable building of 
addi litions and these people in a number of instances are 
putting up structures of the heavy mill type. Quotations 
this week on random lengths of dimension stock de- 
livered at the railroad in Boston are: 6-inch, $28; 8-inch, 
$29; 10-inch, $33; 12-inch, $34; 14-inch, $40; 16-inch, $45. 
Retail yards buy flooring a little more freely than before 
and prices are steadier. The full range this week of 
prices taken for longleaf and Arkansas flooring is: 
edge grain A, $36 to $39; edge grain B, $33.50 to $36; edge 
grain C, $24.50 to $28; flat grain B and better, $24 to 
$25. Partition is in moderate request at the slightly 
firmer prices which have been obtained quite recently. 
No one takes less than $25 now for B and better %4%/3%4- 
inch, and some want more. No. 2 common boards retain 
the firmer tone reported last week and demand improves. 
For 6-inch, quotations range from a rock bottom price 
of $18 to $18.50, and for 8-inch, from $19 to $19.50. 





Baltimore, Md.—With the exports of longleaf pine of 
fair proportion and the foreign buyers continuing to 
manifest much interest in this wood the general situa- 
tion shows fair improvement, with prices firmer. Stocks 
held here are not as low as could be desired, but slow 
gains.in the direction of adequate margins are.being made, 
and this market is at least free from accumulations of 
such volume as would render certain a continuance of 
unsettlement. Construction work progresses with much 
vigor and considerable urgent work has lately come into 
the hands of the contractors. 





New Orleans, La.—-Comment is cheerful, with reports 
indicating some tangible improvement of demand and in 
obtainable prices for active items. Brisk call for di- 
mension and No. 2 boards is continued and there is a 
gain in orders for special cuttings. Car material main- 
tains the improved call lately developed. The export 
trade, while considerably below normal, holds its own. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Steady improvement is reported by 
the yellow pine trade in this section and representatives 
of southern mills insist that quotations are much firmer 
and some are higher, particularly on dimension stock. 
Demand for flooring and partition is active tending to 
more urgency. There is an increased eall for rough 
boards for crating and from the manufacturers of heavy 
packing boxes. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good yellow pine demand is not yet 
shown in current trading. Prices are generally firmer 
than for some months, but the market runs within nar- 
row lines. Mills hold out for better prices than the deal- 
ers seems able to get. Yards buy cautiously and as the 
building trade has had its second black eye from labor 
troubles this year, building lumber is not active either. 

, 





CYPRESS. 





New Orleans, La.—Little change of market conditions is 
reported, though inquiry has picked up somewhat. Mixed 
car business is predominant, with occasional straight 
car bookings for factory stock. The trade seems to be 
still limiting its takings to actual and immediate re- 
quirements, but it is expected that before the month’s 
end brisker buying will develop in anticipation of fall 
needs. The railroads take little cypress, though an 
occasional order for car stuff is reported. Prices rule 
steady, but unchanged. 


Chicago.—Demand is a little stronger and fairly well 
distributed. Mixed car demand is particularly steady. 
Factory stock moves better than for some time and yards 
in the interior are said to be liberal buyers of finished 
and dressed stock. Prices are firm. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Retail yards do no stocking up yet 
in cypress. Trade, however, has improved somewhat 
over last week on the strength of orders to fill urgent 
needs at the yards, and country dealers do most of the 
ordering. Orders consist entirely of badly mixed cars 
wanted for immediate shipment. The factory trade 
shows no improvement and prices throughout the cypress 
list are unchanged with a firm tone to the market gen- 
erally. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Cypress moves fairly well and there is 
a fairly good small order business done in spite of the 
weather. Most of the orders are for mixed car loads. 
Prices show but little change. 


New York, N. Y.—While cypress holds steady and there 
is little change in prices, there is also little inclination to 
buy ahead. The larger yards are well supplied in han- 
dling most of the business from consumers which con- 
tinues to come along in small lots. Cypress is freely of- 
fered and prices are low. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is less active this month than 
last and many regular buyers are fairly well supplied with 
stock for the present. Everything is wanted for quick 
shipment ana business is all on a mixed-car basis with 
most sellers. Prices hold up well and no declines are 
looked for by dealers. The outlook is fer a fair amount 
of trade to start up in the next few weeks. 





Boston, Mass.—Deinand for cypress holds its own well 
and prices are maintained at a firmer level. Individual 
orders continue to run rather light, most buyers want- 


— 


ing small assortments to fill out a car. Wholesale ‘ea]- 
ers report most of their customers are insistent tha: the 
cypress ordered shall be shipped promptly. Select and 
sap grades continue in fair demand on a basis o: $49 
for 4/4. Firsts and seconds are quoted: 4/4, $45 to $46: 
5/4 and 6/4, $46.50 to $48; 8/4, $49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, 
$55 to $60. No. 1 shop is quoted: 4/4, $28 to $29: 5/4 
and 6/4, $35 to $86; 8/4, $36.75 to $38.75 


Baltimore, Md.—With most builders rushed thc res 
quirements for cypress have attained most satisfactory 
proportions. Of course, making comparison with some 
other woods, the distribution of cypress does not ; em 
impressive, but relatively it is holding its own i: the 
trade, with the quotations rather more firmly maintained 
than a majority of others. Yards continue to place or- 
ders only as stocks are actually needed and show little 
disposition to enlarge holdings. The outlook is consid- 
ered rather too uncertain to go far ahead of the a: tual 
needs, collections being reported slow and the financial 
conditions somewhat unsettled. This prompts caution, 
and the buyers of cypress have resisted all specul tive 
business. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Representatives of cypress mills and 
locai wholesalers and retailers report much improvement 
in the market and a growing demand from house build- 
ers for timbers, shingles and lath. Large quantities of 
plain lumber are taken by box manufacturers, while 
machinery and machine tool builders are said to have 
bought liberally of rough lumber for crating for long 
shipments, both domestic and export. Prices are much 
firmer and concessions from quotations are not admitted, 
except on large orders for easy deliveries. There has 
during the last week been considerable movement from 
the mills to the retail yards. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress is fairly good, 
especially in rural sections. Shipments come out prompt- 
ly from most sections. Considerable buying by mill 
workers is reported, especially in the better grades. The 
box factories are buying the lower grades rather actively. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—The red cedar shingle trade is spotty. Wash- 
ington clears are slow movers at $2.72 to $2.75 Chicago 
basis and stars are more active, bringing from $2.29 to 
$2.32 in this market. Demand for British Columbia 
shingles is said to be good, especially for 5/2’s. White 
cedar shingles are in fair request and lath are firm, with 
demand good. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers complain that the 
market is weaker here than at the Coast end, a condi- 
tion that must correct itself soon. Prices are still in 
the dumps here and sales are light, running mainly to 
single car transactions, but transit supplies seem to 
be small and manufactured stocks at the Coast are said 
to be much smaller than normal. 


Seattle, Wash.—Demand for 18-inch stock continues 
jight and the market has weakened. Indications are that 
when the mills that have been cutting this variety be- 
come cleaned out of present stocks the market will 
strengthen. Prices now quoted are $1.80 to $1.85 and $2 
to $2.10. Stars remain around $1.25 to $1.27 and clears 
can be had for $1.55 to $1.60. 





Tacoma, Wash.-—Red cedar shingles continue about the 
same. Although offerings are made at the old low prices, 
in some quarters demand is reported better. Straight 
millmen expect the market to hold around $1.30 for Stars 
by brokers for the summer with variations running up to 


5 cents as had been the rule for months. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Retail yards are buying more red 
cedar shingles. Buyers all ask the earliest possible de- 
livery of their stock and want the cars traced so that 
there shall be no delay. Quotations here are $1.30, coast 
basis, for stars, and $1.60, coast basis, for clears. There 
is even a more pronounced scarcity of cypress lath and 
a good many orders for No. 1 are turned down because 
of inability to fill them. Western pine lath are also hard 
to get and are very firm in price. The southern pine 
supply is somewhat more liberal, but prices are strictly 
maintained. 





New Orleans, La.—-Cypress and yellow pine lath are 
both in good demand, the former being sold only in mixed 
cars to prevent exhaustion of imillstocks. Prime cypress 
shingles sell better and are reported in less than normal 
stock at some Louisiana mills. Call for bests is likewise 
improved but economies are rated slow sale. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—An advance of 5 cents a thousand has 
occurred in red cedar shingles within the last week and 
the demand has dropped off considerably, some dealers 
reporting it as having almost stopped entirely. Prices 
are very low and buyers hesitate to take hold, fearing 
that they may pay too much. All kinds of lath hold 
rather firmly in price. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Producers of Coast shingles 
are determined to secure prices that will give them 4 
margin of profit or close down their mil!s until it is 
possible to obtain profitahle quotations. A number of 
mill operators have notified their eastern connections 
during the last few days not to accept orders at $1.55, 
mill basis, but are holding out for an advance of 15 cents 
on stars. Dealers report a better volume of orders for 
16-inch, while 18-inch still continue weak. Lath are 
less plentiful. 





Boston, Mass.—Volume of business in shingles las 
scored some gain the last week while quotations continue 
low. A few of the larger retail yards in the suburban 
districts of Boston display some tendency to. increase 
stocks, apparently intending to take advantage of the 
very low quotations. White cedar extras are offered 
this week at $3.20 for fair makes to $3.45 for very good 
shingles. Clears bring $2.70 to $2.80 and the second 
clears, $2.25 to $2.40. Red cedar shingles bring a little 
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move than whites, the range for extras being $3.25 to 
$3.'. Lath moves a little better, but offerings are 
rat'er heavy for the needs of the present market and 


qu ations are disappointing. For 1%-inch, $4 to $4.10 
is .iken, and for 1%-inch, $3.65 to $3.60. Call for fur- 
rin. is only fair. Some will take $20 for 2-inch northern 
fur ing, but $20.50 is bottom for eastern. Clapboards 
sei! about as fast as offered and at very firm prices. 
Tho scareity of good spruce clapboards makes the extras 


fire at $54, clears at $52, and second clears at $50. Red 
ce iv Clapboards also sell well at $17.50 to $18 for the 
bes. rebutted and redressed, by the thousand feet. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Some curtailment of the movement 
of shingles was noted last week, due to the interference 
wit: outside building finish work from the numerous 
rains. Retailers report wholesalers very firm with quota- 


tious, although claiming to have no trouble in securing 
prompt filling of orders, except for red cedar. On the 
other hand, representatives of southern and northwestern 
milis alike report inquiries quite satisfactory in volume. 
Pine and cypress have a decided advantage in the mar- 


ket because of the scarcity of cedar but the sharp com- 
petition between these operates to hold prices to a steady 
level. The market for lath of all kinds has been unusu- 
ally active, because of the rush of builders to push con- 
struction work ahead as fast as possible to make way 
for new contracts that are pending. Stocks are ample 
to meet all requirements. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a fairly good demand for 
shingles, but prices are unchanged at former levels. 
Shipments are rather prompt. Buyers are not going be- 
yond their immediate needs in placing orders. Red 
cedar and cypress shingles are still in the lead. There 
is a fair demand for lath stocks, although prices are 
rather weak. , 





SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—Buyers for big war munitions plants are 
looking around for boxing and crating lumber and the 
situation looks encouraging to manufacturers of box- 
boards and shooks. The price situation appears fairly 
firm. It is doubtful if any boxboard men will make con- 
cessions now from their regular price lists. The shook 
men feel that many of these industries rushed with 
war orders received from the British allies will decide 
to buy shooks, paying the price of $4.50 to $5 above 
the quotation asked for the corresponding grade of box- 
board, rather than take the boxboards and devote space 
and time to sawing and putting together the boxes 
for packing their product for trans-ocean shipment. 
Round edge inch pine boxboards of fair quality can be 
had tnis week at $18.50 to $19, and very good at $20. 
Pine and spruce mixed and some nice all spruce are 
offered at 50 cents at $1 less. Nice spruce and pine 
13/16-inch shook is offered at $23 to $24 delivered in 
Boston. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Prospects are encouraging for the future de- 
mand of cooperage. Large crops of all kinds of grain 
and fruits and hogs will soon require thousands of bar- 
rels and kegs to contain them. More interest is evident 
among the oil refineries, which are also likely to want in- 
creasing numbers of barrels. The stave market remains 
quiet and some coopers think substitutes for barrels are 
likely to interfere somewhat with future demand. The 
experiment of metal barrels for beer has proven a failure, 
as tannic acid of oak is necessary to protect ihe color of 
beer. Offerings of beer staves and heading at 40 percent 
less than former prices exceed all former years with al- 
most no demand. <A few cars of whisky staves have 
been sold at low prices and a small demand exists for 
18, 24 and 80-inch white oak cut-offs for both oil and 
Whisky grades. Some buyers for large corporations send 
out to different manufacturers of staves and heading for 
lowest offers and. take their time for acceptance. Sellers 
are now inclined to reject and stipulate in their bids 
“for prompt acceptance.” Slack stock is moving slowly. 
Demand for butter tubs is being reduced and liberal 
quantities are likely to be carried over. Flour mills are 
making some inquiries for staves and heading. The 
storage of flour in sacks has proven unsatisfactory. Mod- 
erate sales of apple barrel staves and heading at low 
prices are reported. All kinds of hoops are lower and 
difficult to sell. Some inquiries are received for 9% and 
1)%4-foot hickory box straps for present and future de- 
liveries, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market con- 
ditions, 


Southern elm. Nour staves. .......cscecseece 8.25 to 8.75 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......... 4.75 to 6.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

ING, DOF GOt cecccccvcccccscevcscesssccccs 06 to .06% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

TIL vais pin ok iin oT BW INLele ois cose helnj9 siciaibip wep oreo 05% to .06 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves........eeeeeee 7.25 te 7.50 
M. R., 80-inch gum staveS.....cccccscccccs 8.00 


Fatent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 8%-foot, per M.... 850 te 9.00 

fatent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 7.50 

Half barrel staves, elm, per M.......eeceee 5.00 

alf barrel basswood heading, pet set...... .05 

fickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.........- 400 to 4.50 

PROCS NRTER MIME RIS ra ig 0-0 15/4.610'.0 0 40:6 056 0. 6:0507416'6; 0 -70 

f:ead lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ 45 te -50 

TensPOUMe MOOD) DATTOIB, 66 ..6500506005 0000s 46 

Eight patent hoop barrels.......ccscccccees 46 

}..ckory hoops, flour barrel, per M.........+ 45 
vo patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 

‘our patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 45 
RED TIME IG ER NOON 5 616,06 6:0-0'4:610106.0:0:044-0:6. 0 #018 37 te .88 
%. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.00 

“lat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.........000+ 4.75 
hite oak, oil staves, per M...... ease ees 80.00 te 31.00 

‘ed @ak, ofl staves, per M.......... eaeeNaes 29.00 to 80.00 

TIOPO®, BROODS: 4.0.0:87.0'0.05 00.000 SACRO OOO No demand 

TIGKOT, WOK MPA DEs 05:46 6.< 606%.000:000506 eane LOO 

APG CIOPGOS: .ccccccsccce 0 G:SWa 0 0560.0-Biave isin hee 1.10 te 1.15 

POTTS MNEs 0a 5'00:516 05.6 8:0 8.005% nneeewels es §«6OtsédRktO -95 

York barrel, ash ..... isa Weepeeeab serene 80 to .85 




























The things it’s possible to do 
with a Knox Tractor makes it 
the ideal motive power for 


Lumbermen 


Not only is it especially suited to the delivery of retail 
orders, but because of its ready adaptability to any sized 
load it finds many uses even around a mill plant. Wheth- 
er lumber is to be moved from mill to yard, from yard to 
plant, from plant to cars, or from yard to job, the princi- 
ple is the same—and always the greatest economy is 


Four Wheel 
Tractor 


assured when you use a 


The Knox Tractor carries to per- 
fection the idea of handling lumber 
in units, which has been proven the 
most successful method of reducing 
handling costs. Just how you might 
utilize it in your business would 
best be determined by allowing our 
transportation engineers to go over 
your problem. 

We want to demonstrate its eff- 
cacy to your satisfaction, and show 
you from actual bona fide records 
how it has reduced hauling costs for 
others and just how you can make it 
a part of your business with equally 
gratifying results. 


We prefer to know exactly how 
every Knox Tractor will be used 
before closing a sale, for in our ex- 
perience where a Knox Tractor. is 
rightly used the saving over all other 
forms of hauling is so pronounced 
that other installations of Knox 
Tractors follow rapidly. And from 
our experience (particularly in the 
lumber field) we have gathered a lot 
of information on the question of 
economical handling of bulky loads 
which cannot help proving interesting 
to you if vou are seeking greater 
efficiency in your delivery or vard 
handling work. 


Our New Catalog will show you how others are profitably using 
Knox Tractors in their business — Let us send you a copy. 


Knox Motors Associates, 


NEW YORK BRANCH ’ CHICAGO BRANCH BOSTON BRANCH 
1872 Broadway. 1621 Michigan Ave, 825 Tremont Bldg. 





Springfied, Mass. 


KANSAS CITY BRANCH PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 
1733 McGee St. 604 Abbott Bldg. 






The Power Ahead— 
The Load Behind. 
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Coal Buyers Ready Reference 


REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 























































‘“MITCHELL’S”’ 


Mined in Franklin County. 
No. | Quality — Best Preparation. 
Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 





GLOBE COAL Co. 


McCormick Building 
CHICAGO. 


== SHIPPERS ==" 


Scranton Coal Co.’s 


Scranton Antharcite 


AND 








Bituminous Coals 


WRITE US FOR 
PRICES. 





LIVE TOPICS ABOUT THE COAL TRADE. 

The general level of August prices has been fairly well 
maintained during the last week while the country trade 
has been only moderate. This is due, doubtless, owing to 
the unusual wet weather, farmers having to take advan- 
tage of the fair days to care for harvesting and thrash- 


. ing; consequently country iyards are selling but little 


coal. No general stocking up movement can be expected 
before the first or second week of September. “What thé 
producers will ask for -_prepared coal after September 1 
remains to be seen, but it is thought that there would be 
an advance about that time of 10 or 15 cents, which 
advance would be announced about August 25. 


The 5 percent freight advance made on bituminous coal 


by all western roads will become effective as soon as 
tariff sheets can be prepared. Illinois and Indiana ship- 
pers are uncertain just what effect this freight increase 
will have upon their business in the Northwest. <A large 
tonnage of Franklin County coal has heretofore. been sold 
throughout Wisconsin and Minnesota in competion with 
dock coal. The increase ef railway rates will directly 
benefit shipments of dock coal to this territory, giving 
the shippers a corresponding freight advantage. It is 
thought, however, that dealers will prefer the Franklin 
County and Carterville coal even at a small advanced 
price. 

Illinois and Indiana operators are making about the 
same output as during last week. Steam demand shows 
little change; screenings are plentiful and the market 
shows little strength but with the expected increased 
shipments of prepared sizes during the coming months 
there will be a corresponding increase in the output of 
screenings. The anthracite movemeut, particularly in 
small sizes, shows some improvement, though what effect 
the increase of 25 cents a ton in railway rates just 
ailowed on anthracite western shipments, will’ have on 
hard coal prices remains to be seen. It is possible that 
the various companies will absorb these charges. Ken- 
tucky coal is in fair movement. The demand for Poca- 
hontas and smokeless stocks is only fair. 


Current Quotations of the Coal Trade. 





F. O. B. Ft. Rate 
Mines Chicago 

Franklin County: 

Lump Ond C&S... .s.ecce ts $1.60 $1.05 

a SS es 1.60 

ERMMUIIG ow bie ws ocieie bos oe 5 este 1.40 

Me PU, sens ccas kus a aves 1.10 to $1.15 

ROPROMINGS 626s ke cn can sce ee -70 
Spiralized: 

ump and CRG. 2.6565 ona sss 1.60 1.05 

BES TUTBROO 2 6 occ ecw cvcuest 1.60 

oe Be ee 1.60 

POG GUIOER «5 sin we wes es vd es 1.40 

xi chestnut... ........0% 1.35 

re re ee ee 1.20 
Carterville: 

ye ee ee eee 1.60 1.05 

DR Goh Sak Sank hon cee ees 1.50 to 1.60 

Waehed Wo. t NUt....<6046.600 1.50 

LR ee ene 1.40 

cee lS Se a 60to .65 
Springfield: 

Domestic lump............s3 1.50 -82 

Egg and No. 1 lump........ 1.40 

UP NNEENEEN cs Gs cane budas a were .60 to 65 
Harrisburg: 

oe eee 1.60 1.05 

EE ON Sac bw aes wie Sais es 1.50 

me. 2 nut... 1.50. 

Screenings 70 

1% lump 1.35 


George G. Pope & Co. 





WASHER AT OUR BIG MUDDY FUEL COMPANY 
CARTERVILLE MINE. 


SILVER CREEK COAL 


From Williamson County, Ill. 


Our washer is the ONLY ONE 
that washes exclusively domestic 
nut coal. 


General Offices: 203 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Branch Offices: Victoria Bldg., ST. LOUIS. 








Sullivan County, Ind.: 





2 Serre 1.50 87 
SS er oe cer 1.10 
Brazil block, lower vein.... 2.25 
PMMNEIAIEEE | 5b ab eveidis Sueinie seis 6 -70 
Pocahontas and New River: 
Lump and egg, 2x2%....... 2.00 to 2.25 
OPT RES AIS: BRS 2 eee 1.60 to 1.75 
MRE ONES 6 4s eos wins ciaie sieve Sa ae 1.25 to 1.40 
West Virginia splint 1.40 to 1.50 
Winnifred 1.50 to 1.60 
Hocking 1.50 1.65 
East Kentucky: 
ACR TIE. coe sew saws 1.50 to 1.75 1.90 
WE SG Ger sie ts xk wala ews 1.85 to 1.50 
Gas house coke, f. o. b. 
RMN Soc ohcg ssie sian s ms 8.75 to 3.90 


By-products, f. 0. b. Chicago 4.50 to 4.70 
NEWS OF THE COAL TRADE. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has justified the 
proposed increase of 25 cents a ton on prepared sizes of 
hard coal from Pennsylvania mines to Chicago and points 
taking in Chicago rates. This benefits particularly the 
Erie, Lehigh Valley and Lackawanna roads. 

The British Government has recently forbidden exports 
ef coal or coke, except to the British possessions, to take 
effect August 30. ‘This will stop shipment to British 
allies who heretofore have been supplied from the Eng- 
lish mines. 








Always Worth “The Top Of The Market”’ 





ANY 
SIZE 





OLD BEN COAL 


Has A Quality Absolutely Its Own 
USE 


IT 


ANY 
TIME 








Mined and Shipped - by 


OLD BEN MINING CORPORATION ' 


—= EXCLUSIVELY FOR _ 


BUCHANAN COAL CoO., 


MINNEAPOLIS 


OMAHA CHICAGO 


PETIT COAL COMPANY, 


MILWAUKEE 
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